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PREFACE. 





Tatrty-Four years have now elapsed since the 
First Volume of this Work was published. At 
that time, I imagined that a few additional chap- 
ters would be sufficient for completing my Re- 
view of the Intellectual Powers ; but the subject, 
upon a more narrow examination, has gradually 
grown so much on my hands, that it has at length 
swelled to its present magnitude. To this I may 
add my Volume of Philosophical Essays, the first 
part of which may be regarded as a comment on 
some elementary and fundamental questions which 
have divided the opinions of philosophers in the 
eighteenth century. If any of my younger readers 
should do me the honour to follow me through 
théSe researches, I should wish them to peruse my 


Philosophical Works in the order in which*they 
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have been published; that is, after reading the First 
Volume, to proceed, before entering on the study 
of the Second and Third, to a perusal of the Phi- 
losophical Essays. This, indeed, I flatter myself, is 
not essentially necessary to enable them to com- 
prehend fully the entire Work which I have en- 
titled Elements of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind; but it may tend to obviate some doubts, 
and to clear up some difliculties which, as I have 
found from experience, are apt to present them- 
selves to the inquisitive student. 


The Second Volume of these Elements, relating 
entircly to’ Reason, or the Understanding properly 
so called, the subjects of which it treats are of ne- 
cessity peculiarly dry and abstruse ; but they 
nevertheless appear to myself to be peculiarly im- 
portant ; and-I, accordingly, many years ago, la- 
boured the whole of the materials which compose 
it, with all the diligence in my power. An intel- 
ligent reader will easily perceive that my great aim 
in this part of my Work has been, by vindicating 
the principles of Human Knowledge against the 
attacks of modern Sceptics, to lay a solid foundatiow 
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for a rational system of Logic. This object, in- 
deed, I have’ had in view, in every. part of these 
Elements ;° and. whoever will take the trouble to 
mark the various passages which bear on it, will 
find, I trust, that they are neither few nor unim- 
portant. The Fourth Chapter of the same Volume 
treats more particularly of the method of inquiry 
pointed out in the Novum Organum of Bacon ; di- 
recting the attention chiefly to such questions as 
are connected with the Theory of our Intellectual 
Faculties, and the primary sources of experimen- 
tal knowledge in the laws of the Human Frame. 
In this point of view, Bacon, impatient to hasten, 
bythe force of a prophetic sagacity, to great 
practical results, left much to be done by his suc- 
cessors ; a logical deszderatum which none of them, 
so far as I know, has till now even attempted to 
supply. If would willingly indulge the hope, that 
neither here nor in any other part of my writings is 
a single speculation to be found, which, with due 
attention, may not be easily mastered ; and the habit 
of patient thought which such studies have a ten- 
dency to form is itself an acquisition of the highest 
value. 
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If such a measure of health shall be continued 
to me as shall enable me to devote occasionally a 
few hours to the revision of my Papers, it 1s my 
present intention to begin, in the course of the en- 
suing winter, to print my Inquiries into the Active 
and Moral Powers of Man. ‘They who are aware 
of my very advanced age, and are acquainted with 
the infirinities under which I have laboured for a 
course of years, will not suppose that I look for- 
ward with undue confidence to the completion of 
my design; but, besides that some employment Is 
necessary to beguile the passing hours, it will sa- 
tisfy my ‘own mind, if, by giving a beginning to 
the undertaking, I shall render it more easy for 
others to put into form that part of my task that 
may be left unfinished. 


Nihil agere autem cum animus non posset, in ils 
studiis al initio versatus etatis, existimavi hones- 
tissime molestias deponi posse, si me ad Philoso- 


phiam retulissem.-~-Cic. de Off. 


KinnerL-Hovusz, Nov. 24, 1826. 
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CONTINUATION OF PART SECOND. * 


eo 


OF LANGUAGE. 





Havine treated at some length of the chief Faculties and 
Powers which constitute what 1s commonly called the Human 
Understanding, 1 now proceed to the examination of some 
awxiliary faculties and principles essential to our intellectual 
improvement, or intimately connected with it. 


The form and posture of the human body, and its various 
organs of perception, have an obvious reference to man’s ration- 
al nature, and are beautifully fitted to encourage and facilitate 
the culture of his Mind. A similar remark may be extended 
to mfany other parts of our constitution, both external and in- 





* See Preface tu Second Volume. 
VOL. HI. A 
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ternal; but there are two which more particularly claim our at- 
tention—the power of expressing our thoughts by Language. 


and the principle of Imitation. 


The connection of language with the subjects which have 
heen under our review in the former volumes of this work is 
sufficiently obvious. It is to the use of artificial signs, (as was 
forinerly shown) * that we are indebted for all our general 
conclusions ; and without it our knowledge would have been 
entirely limited to individuals. It is also to the use of artifi- 
cial signs, that we are indebted for all that part of our infor- 
mation which is not the immediate result of our own person- 
al experience; and for that transmission of intellectual acqui- 
sitions from one race to another, which lays the foundation 
of the progressive improvement of the species. 


In treating of Language, | shall begin with a few remarks 
on Natural Language, without which (as Dr Reid has well 
observed) the formation of an artificial language would have 
heen impossible. | The justness of this remark appears mani- 
fest from the following considerations :—that the establishment 
of artificial signs must have been the effect of convention ; and 
that, without signs of one kind or another to serve as a medium 
of communication, no convention could have taken place. 
lt may be laid down, therefore, as a first principle, that the 


formation of an artificial language presupposes the use of natu- 





* See Vol. J. Chap. iv. of Abstraction ; also Vol. II. Sect. ii. of General Reasoning. 
+ Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. iv. Sect. ii. 
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ral signs. These consist in certain Expressions of the Counte- 
nance, certain Gestures of the Body, and certain Tones of the 
Voice. Each of these classes of natural signs well deserves a 
separate consideration ; but I must confine myself here to a 


few very general and miscellaneous hints. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 





Section First. 


Natural Language. 


Tur language of the face consists in the play of the muscles 
of which it is composed, particularly of the muscles connected 
with the eyes and the mouth, and in the change of colour aris- 
ing from the motion of the blood. The expression of the coun- 
tenance, therefore, depends partly on colour, and partly on 
movement ;—of which two circumstances it may be remarked, 
by the way, that the former is far less subject to the restraints 
of the will than the /atter, a change of colour often betraying 
an emotion when the features are perfectly quiescent. 


‘It has been frequently observed by writers on Physiognomy, 
and also by those who have treated of the principles of paint- 
ing, that every emotion, and every operation of the mind, has 
a corresponding expression of the countenance; and hence it. 
is, that the passions which we habitually indulge, and also the 
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intellectual pursuits which most frequently occupy our thoughts, 
by strengthening particular sets of muscles, leave traces of their 
workings behind them, which may be perceived by an attentive 
observer. Hence, too, it is that a person’s countenance be- 
comes more expressive and characteristic as he advances in life; 
and that the appearance of a young man or woman, though more 
beautiful, is not so interesting, nor, in general, so good a subject 
for a painter, as that of a person whose character has been 
longer confirmed by habit. 


This expression of the human countenance fixes our atten- 
tion in most cases, and occupies our thoughts a great deal 
more than the mere material forms which it presents to our 
senses. I am inclined to think, that what we call family-like- 
ness, consists rather in a similarity of expression than of fea- 
tures; and that it is owing to this circumstance, that a like- 
ness sometimes strikes one person, which does not strike ano- 
ther. Nobody fancies a resemblance between two merely ma- 
terial objects which is not acknowledged by all the world ; but 
it is possible that, in consequence of different habits of obser- 
vation, or of various other causes, a particular feature may be 
expressive to one man, which presents to the eye of another no- 
thing but the material form. It is by copying expression, too, 
much more than by copying the forms of the different parts of 
a face, that mimics are able to recall to us so strong. and lively 
an idea of the persons whose appearance they assume. The 
featufes of the original, and of the copy, will often be found 
very strongly contrasted when the imitation is the most per- 
fect, and the likeness the most striking imaginable. Indeed, 
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it is upon this contrast that the ludicrous effect. of minwery in. 
a great measure depends. — 


There seems tobe in man ‘a power of interpreting Instinc- 
tively certain expressions of the countenance, certain gestures 
of the body, and certain tones of the voice. This. has, indeed, 
been much: disputed by Priestley and other writers, who have 
attempted to resolve the whole into experience and .observa- 
tion; but I think there is a variety of considerations which 
(under proper limitations) go far to justify the common opi- 
nion on the subject. It is sufficient for my present purpose to 
mention one or two of these. I shall have occasion to resume 
the same argument, at greater length, in treating of Imitation. 


1. A child is able at a very early period to understand 
the meaning of smiles and frowns, of a soothing or threaten- 
ing tone of voice; long, at least, before it can be supposed ca- 
pable of so much observation as to remark the connection be- 
tween a passion and its external effect.* If the interpreta- 
tion of natural signs be the result of experience, whence is it 
that children understand their meaning at a much. earlier pe- 
riod than they do that of arbitrary signs? - If it were merely 
the effect of observation, the fact would be reversed, inas- 
much as it is obviously more easy to remember the sound of 
a word than the most simple modification of the ,+human 





__ © Hence the beauty of the word iscipe in thaf exquisitely. tender line of ‘Virgil's Pollio, 
in which the Poet, addressing hipeelf t to the unborn child, calls en him to begin his juter- 
course with the world her was about to enter, by learning to know his mother by her prey see _ 

a """"" Facipe, parvé puter, fiat cognosceré matrem.' 
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ceuntemance::. -Nér:is there anything: more. wonderful in this 
instinctive interpretation of certain nataral:signs.than in many 
other phenomena which infants exhibit ; nor perhaps so won- 
derfal as that:instinctive terror with which nature has certain- 
ly eridowed some of the brutes for the destined enemies of 
their irespective tribes. It deserves, too, to be remarked, with 
respect to the lower animals, that they, as well as man,. express 
what/passes in their minds by natural signs; and there is even 
some reason for apprehending, that some of them understand 
instinctively certain natural signs which we employ. 


2. If natural signs be interpreted in consequence of expe- 
rience only, why are we more affected by natural signs than by 
artificial ones? A peasant who has never heard but one Jan- 
guage spoken, has as much reason to associate the word love or 
hatred with the sentiment it denotes, as to associate. these pas- 
sions with their natural expressions: And yet the effects of 
the two species of signs are widely different. For the farther 
confirmation or limitation of this conclusion, it would be worth 
while to institute some experiments expressly, if such a case as 
that recorded by Cheselden should again fall uncer the exami- 
nation of an equally en observer. 


As ideas aaliyah imperfections of cabal language are 
felt ;-and men find it necessary to invent artificial signs, of 
which the meaning is fixed by mutual agreement. In propor- 
tion 2& artificial language improves, the language of nature de- 
climes, insomuch that, in such a state of society as ours, it re- 
quires a great deal of reflection and study to recover the use 
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of it... This ‘study is, if a considerable! degtee, the- foundation 
of the arts both of the‘actor and-of the brator: 


Among the ancients, the study of natural signs seems ‘to 
have been cultivated with wonderful success. - The pantomimes 
on the Roman stage carried the art'to a perfection hardly -ére- 
dible; and about which, I must own, I should ‘be disposed to 
be extremely sceptical, if I were to form a judgment from the 
best attempts of the same kind that I have happened to wit- 
ness. We are told, that they performed long plays without 
any recitation, and yet conveyed to the spectators a distinct 
idea of the fable ; and here it deserves our notice, that although 
much study was necessary to acquire the art, or rather to re- 
cover the natural capacity, it required no study to understand 
the exhibition. It consisted of a natural language, equally in- 
telligible to the knowing and the ignorant, to the refined and 
the barbarous. Lucian, in, his treatise sep: Opyncews, mentions 
a king, whose dominions bordered on the Euxine Sea, who 
happening to be at Rome, in the reign of Nero, and having seen 
a pantomime perform, begged him of the Emperor as a present, 
in order that he might employ him as an interpreter among the 
nations in his neighbourhood, with whom he could have no in- 
tercourse on account of the diversity of language. * 


Notwithstanding, however, the decline of natural language 
in moueeivence of the use of artificial] net the nellen ence 





* Bes Critica! Reflections ‘on Poetry and ise by ‘the Abbé de Bos; alw 


“Reid's Essays on the Intellectual Powers. 
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which: we still have gith the former (however: imperfect) is .of 
essential service jm. teaching children the. meaning of. the 
latter. This may be easily exemplified, by first reading over 
to.a. child. ene of the simplest of A&sop’s Fables, without taking 
your ,eye-from ithe book, or using any inflection of voice ; and 
afterwards telling him the same story, with the commentary 
ef your face, and gestures, and tones. This effect of natural 
expression, in adding to the significancy of conventional signs, 
{the effect of the vulius habttusque hominis) is remarked by 


“ Docte Cati, per amicitiam divosque rogatus 

« Ducere me auditum, perges quocumque, memento. 
« Nam qnamvis referas memori mihi pectore cuncta 3 
«* Non tamen interpres tantumdemi juveris. Adde 

“« Vultum habitumque hominis.” 


From the observations already made it seems to follow, that 
there are natural signs of the operations and passions of mind, 
which are interpreted instinctively by all who see them. At 
the same time, I am ready to grant that there are many ex- 
pressions of countenance of which the meaning is learnt from 
experience. alone ; expressions which may justly be called na- 
tural signs, inasmuch as their connection with the things sig- 
nified is the effect of the natural constitution of the human 
frame, and as they must, therefore, have exhibited the same 
appearance in all ages and nations; but which, notwithstand- 
ing, are of a very different class from those hitherto consider- 
ed, being intelligible to those alone who have turned their at- 
tention, in some degree; to the study of Cheracter.—A single 

VOL. II. B 
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instance, will, be sufficient, :both for the illustration and proof 
of this remark. 


When a variety of ideas are passing rapidly through the 
mind, the eyes are constantly in motion ;. for.every, time pur 
thoughts change from one object to another, there is a corre: 
sponding movement in the organ. I do not say that it, is impos- 
sible to prevent this effect from taking place, by a particular 
exertion of the will—but only, that this is, the natural and 
ordinary effect of the general laws of our constitution, Re. 
volve, for example, quickly in your mind the names of a num- 
ber of your acquaintance—or travel over in imagination the 
different parts of a country with whose geography you are ac- 
quainted; you will be sensible of a motion in your eyes 
every time that you change your idea, either of the person, or 
place. Hence persons of a lively fancy or of a busy, mind 
acquire what is called a quick eye. On the contrary, when 
the attention is much engaged with one object; or when the 
succession of ideas is slow, as in a deep melancholy; or in a 
mind occupied with some inquiry which requires patient and 
collected meditation, the eyes are either completely fixed, or 
their motions are slow and heavy. Bishop Atterbury takes 
notice of this circumstance as a remarkable feature in the 
countenance of Sir Isaac Newton. “ The very lively and. pier- 
“ cing eye (says Atterbury) that M. Fontenelle in his Eloge on 
“ Newton ascribes to him, did not belong to him, at least not 
“for twenty years past, about which time I first became ac- 
“ quainted with him; indeed in the whole air of his face and 
“make, there was nothing of that penetrating sogacity which 
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Obed if His Wotits. He had “Something rather! tango ih 
“ his look and manner, which did not raise any. dient “expedta- 
“ tions in those who did not know him.” * 


t am inélitied to believe, that the expression of countenance 
which ‘Atterbiiry hére ascribes to Newton, will be found, in 
general, to be characteristic of all men whose habitual: studies 
require patient and profound investigation ; excepting, per- 
haps, i in those instances, where the effects of their studies have 
beén powerfully counteracted by habits of business, or by an 
extensive’ commerce with the world. 


In the instances which have just been mentioned, the con- 
nection between the mind and the external appearance, is 
plainly the effect of the operation of the mind ‘on the body. 
Whether there are not other connections resulting from the 
opération of the body on the mind, is a question of great- 
er difficulty. At the same time there seems to be but little 
doubt, that general inferences concerning the intellectual ca- 
pacity, may be drawn with some confidence from the form 
and size of the scull, and from other circumstances connected 
with the original organization of that part of the body. No 
parent, for example, fails to feel some apprehension about the 
intellect of a child whose head is’ uncommonly large, or 
whose scull departs widely from thé common form. In this 
last case, the observation is as old as the time of Homer, ac- 
cording to whose idea, the head of Thersites (a person whom 








© Atterbury’s Letter to M. Thiriot. 
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the Poet tepresents as bf « very unsound imadretiinding) scent | 
to‘ttave somewhat reseinbled #tortei* It has. besh limiginéd 
by ‘some, that, corresponding to the varieties of intellectial ind 
moral character, there are certain inequalities: or‘ promiriencies 
dn the surface of ‘the scull : and it certainly is #Jegttiniate ob- 
jeet of experimental inquiry to ascertain how far this‘ opinton 
is agreeable to fact. Any conclusions on this poimt, cautiously 
obtained by induction, would undoubtedly form an interest- 
ing’accession to what Bacon calls the Dootrina’ de ‘Foédere.+ 
But, hitherto, the inquiry has produced nothing more than 
bold and gratuitous assertions; and the little we know with 
certainty of the indications of character as they are exhibit- 
ed on the exterior of the head, has been inferred, not from 
the surface of the crantum, but from the forms which the face 
assumes from the play of the muscles. How far the‘ particu- 
lar rules on this subject, given by Lavater and others, have a 
solid foundation in experience, I do not pretend to decide. 
I confess, indeed, I strongly suspect that it is only very gross 
estimates which can be formed on those mathematical ‘pro- 
portions which can be ‘measured by a pair of compasses; and 
that the traces of the more delicate peculiarities of mind are 
too complicated and too fugitive to be comprehended ' in: the 
terms of any verbal description. On the: other hand, f-will 
not affirm, that these traces may not be distinctly visible to 
those who, by long practice, have acquired a sort of new xertse, 





ah ‘Dokbg nv KEDOLANY. ; . oe Ihas, B. 238. 
+ De Augmentis Scientiarun, Lib. iv. cap. 1. 
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or Father mew. parseptive, faculty,; artplogous; towhat physi: 
Gans. acquire. by: Jong experience, for, the.mane:. delicate . and. 
evanescent, symptoms of disease. It. seema.to,be owing to. this 
that so. little satisfagtion.can be obtained, fram the writings of 
the ancients, concerning the principles on which. their art of 
physiognomy proceeded ; while we have complete evidence of 
the great success with which they cultivated the study.. 


There is yet another class of signs which may be consider- 
ed as natural, inasmuch as they have been found to present 
themselves to the common sense of mankind in a great. variety 
of instances, as the most obvious and intelligible signs they 
could employ for particular purposes. Such, for example, is 
the universal practice of showing respect for another person, 
by stepping aside upon the road, in order to make way for 
him ; of rising up when he enters, or when he leaves an apart- 
ment; of bending the head forward as a token of assent or ap- 
probation ; of shaking the head as a sign of dissent or disap- 
probation ; and many others of a similar kind. In general it 
may be remarked, that wherever a particular sign. is in use 
among unconnected nations, however arbitrary and capricious 
it may at first appear, it must have some foundation in nature, 
or reason, or fancy; although perhaps we may be unable to 
give a satisfactory account of its origin. Thus the agreement, 
among so many different: tribes, in various, quarters of the 
globe, to employ a branch of a tree as an emblem of peace, has 
probfbly been suggested by the natural weapon of the savage—- 
the club—the emblem exhibiting the materials, or the means 
of hostility, and, at the same time, a disposition to forbearance 
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and: eedgmmodation. The practive of :tigsiigtthe hand 6: 
person: at’ a distance, in token of ‘courtesy and: respect; ‘seems 
to have been very general. Juvenal alludes to it ae a habit 
carried to'an extravagant excess by the Greek parasites, ‘whio 
in his time, infested the streets of Rome: 


- qui semper et omni 
Nocte dieque potest alienum sumere vultum, 
A facie jactare manus, &c. &c.* 


in the book of Job the same gesture is mentioned as an €x- 
pression of religious adoration, employed by idolaters towards 
the starry firmament. 


“If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking 
« in brightness, and my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my 
“mouth hath kissed my hand: This also were an iniquity to be 
“ punished by the judge; for I should have denied the God 
“ that is above.” 


The practice probably originated in an idea that such a ges- 
ture was significant of a wish on the part of him who employ- 
ed it, to convey, or fling by the hand, a salute to the person to 
whom it was addressed.—In a great variety of cases, it has been 
considered as a mark of rank, or of fashion, to. allow the nails of 
one. or of more fingers to grow to such a length as to disquali- 
fy the hand in 2 great measure for its proper function.. The 
common account given of this, in the case of the Chinesé Man- 





-* Juvenal, Sat. iii. 106. 
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daninee: vit, that.they nay show-that they are:not employed: in 
any: wmanual.operations ;; and it is. extremely likely, that. some 
idea. of the same kind. has suggested: the practice in other in- 
stances, :: he arnament which Laloubere saw. among the: fe- 
male dancers of Siam;* who wore long: copper: nails on their 
fingers, which made them appear like harpies, was, in all pro- 
bability, the relic and memorial of some antiquated custom, si- 
milar to that of the Chinese, which had once prevailed in that 
country. It is amusing, among the endless caprices of our Eu- 
ropean .mades, to observe an occasional coincidence with. those 
of.nations placed in a very different state of society. The fol- 
lowing lines from the Misanthrope of Moliere are sufficient evi- 
dence, that the practice, of which we have been speaking, was 
adopted in his days, at least in the case of one finger, by the 
men of fashion at Paris. 





Mais au moins, dites moi, Madame, par quel sort, 

- Votre Clitandre, a ’heur de vous plaire si fort ; 
Sur quel fond de merite et de vertu sublime, 
Appuyez-vous, en lui, ’honneur de votre estime, 
Est-ce par Vongle long qu'il porte au petit doigt, 

— Qu’il s’est acquis chez vous ]’estime ou I’on le voit ?- 
Vous étes-vous rendue avec tout le beau monde 
Au merite éclatante de sa perraque blonde ? 


The stress which Lord Chesterfield lays in his Advices to his 
Son on this very trifling article of exterior appearance is found- 
ed on the same idea; the peculiar significancy of every thing 





® Historical Relation of the Kingdom of Siam, Chep. i. English Translation. London, 
1693. 
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conneaceen: with :thet dase: in:indieating she ondinazy babres anck | 
occupations of the iadividual.” 


dn general, wherever: a distinction of: rank: tahes ‘placed, we: 
modes of the great may be expected, :.amidst all their: cxprices, 
to: include:some circumstance significant of the ease,;‘and nuke. 
lence, and luxury in which they live. Im the extensive mowsr 
chies of mettern. Europe, which comprehend’so great a diversi: 
ty. of pursuits and professions, there is 4 corresponding ‘drversi»: 
ty of ‘appearance and manners, insomuch, that most. person’ 
express by their look and gait the particular habits of: hifeto 
which they have been accustomed. ‘This professional look, what- 
ever it ig, whether it indicates the*labour of the mind, or of the 
body, is always understood to derogate from the appearanoe and 
air of a man of fashion ; an appearance which, if accurately ex- 
amined, will, perhaps, be found to consist less in any thing po- 
sitive or specific, than in a complete negation of everything 
which can be supposed, by the most remote association, to ap- 
proximate the possessor to the laborious and useful classes of 
the community. The extravagant estimation in which the Chi- 
nese.are said to hold diminutive feet in the female sex, has 








® An dndedote told by Madame de Sta¢! has, I think, sufficient counéction with the 
present subject to deserve insertion in a note. 
‘eAl9,s0e Tapglle qu'un membre de l'Institut, canseiller d'état, me dit seriou at que 
it ji ongles de Bonaparte étoient es bien faits. Un autre 6 "écria: : ‘Les maj 
« di Premier Consul sont ch —* Ah? repondit un jeune selgneur de Tate 
“ cienne noblesse,: qui- ee chambellan, ¢ de grace ne parlons pas po- 


* litique.’ "—<Hupres , Aoaditet de, Madame la Baronne de Stasi, ood par son is. 
Tome I. p 49. 
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ddea:sizilaz :to:thabwwhith ‘has suggested 
the na nails of the Mandarinéss:4hat .this deformity forms 
the most unequivocal mark of the indolent habits in which they 
hate hoeisbranght up ftom .infancy ; and the vigilant.care which 
hassheen: taken in. denying them the free and unconstrained ex- 
erstar: of: theix.limbs.: Nor. is the taste of the. Chinese, -in this 
respect, (though: certainly carried to an extreme,) -altogether 
singular. ;. It:bas. prohably. prevailed to a certain extent among 
all cawilized nations:.. Ovid, in counselling his pupil in the art 
of dove, a8 to the flattery most likely to gain the ear.of his mis- 
tress, begs him not: to forget to praise her.ismall foot and taper 
Augers ; stwo! pointe.of female beauty. which he manifestly com- 
bimes:.together from their peculiar. significance, as marks of a 
life — in scar and. effeminate indulgence : 


Nec faciem, nec te pigeat laudare capillos : 
Nec teretes digitos, exiguumque pedem. 


The French taste, in this particular, may be inferred from 
an oriental ‘tale-told by Montesquieu, in one of his letters'to his 
friend the Abbé de Guasco, of an old hermit, who, after having 
withstood, during a long life, all the temptations of the devil, 
was at last betrayed to his ruin by that subtle and malignant 
spirit, who appeared to him in the shape of a little slipper.* 


The remarks now made may serve to suggest some general 
principles for explaining the agreement of different ages. and 











* GEnvres de Montesquieu, ‘Tom:'V:"p: 315. edit. of Paris, 1788. 
Cc a 
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nations in the employment of various sigus which:seem. at-first 
toi be quite arbitrary; others, it is probable, might be traced. up 
to certain natural signs of which they are abbreviations, ina 
manner analogous to that.in which arbitrary written, characters 
have been so ingeniously traced up by Dr Warburton to pic- 
tures or hieroglyphics. I remember to have heard Mr Braid- 
wood remark, that his dumb pupils, from whatever part. of the 
country they came, agreed, in most instances, in expressing as- 
sent by holding up the thumb, and dissent by holding up the 
little-finger. Admitting this to be a fact, (which 1 would not 
be understood to state upon my own personal knowledge,) it 
can be explained only by supposing that these gestures are ab- 
breviations of those signs by which assent and dissent are ge- 
nerally expressed in the language of nature ; and, in truth, the 
process by which they were introduced may be easily conceiv- 
ed. For, the natural sign of assent is to throw the body open, 
by moving the hand from the breast with the palm towards 
the body and the thumb uppermost. The natural sign of dis- 
sent is the same movement, with the back of the hand towards 
the body, and the little-finger uppermost. The former con- 
veys the idea of cordiality, of good humour, and of inviting 
frankness—-the latter of dislike and aversion. If two dumb 
persons were left to converse together, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that they would gradually abridge their natural signs for 
the sake: of dispatch, and would content themselves with Aint- 
ing at those movements, which could be easily anticipated from 
the commencement; and in this manner might arise those ap- 
parently arbitrary marks of assent and dissent, which have just 
been,mentioned. _ 
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JeWKent diferetit’ savage tribes have ocdasion’ ‘to ebrry oi any 
iitercourse; whether friendly or hostile, with one another, the 
miperfections of ‘natural signs will force:them to call to their 
ald' the-use of such‘eonventional signs as may be necessary to 
wvake ‘themselves mutually understood ; which conventional 
signs, when once introduced, will become permanent acquisi- 
tions to both parties. In this way it is easy to conceive how 
signs, the most capricious and arbitrary, may spread over suet 
a continent as America, where the hunting-grounds of some of 
the tribes are compared in point of extent to the kingdom of 
France. And, in fact, it would appear, from some late ac- 
counts, that, in the new world, there exists a sort of mute 
Lingua Franca by which the different tribes hold communica- 
tion with each other. 


In a very interesting, and (as may be presumed from the 
authority under which it is published)* a very authentic his- 
torical account ef the Indian nations, we are given to under- 
stand that there actually exists a system of visible signs, intel- 
ligible wherever Indians are to be found, over the whole Ame- 
rican continent. “ The Indians (it is said) have a language of 
“signs, by which they communicate on occasions when speak- 
“ing is not prudent or proper, as, for instance when they are 
“about to meet an enemy, and by speaking they would run 
“ the risk of being discovered. By this means they also make 
“themselves understood to those nations of Indians whose 
“lanfuage they are not acquainted with, for all the Indsan 





® That of the American Philosophical Society, held at Philadelphia.’ See the first 
Volume of their Transactions, p. 116. (Phil. 1819.) 
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“ nations understand each other in-this way... lt: is also, im-meany 
“cases, a saving of words, which the Indians ‘are mech: mtent 
“on, believing that too much talking disgraces a man... When, 
“ therefore, they will relate something extraordinary im:a:fsw 
“words, they make use of corresponding signs, whioh: is’ very 
“ entertaining to those who listen’ and attend to:them; and who 
“are acquainted both with the language ane the: signs, being 
“very much as if somebody were to explain a picture set: ‘be- 
“ fore them.” 


In a still more recent American publication * we are present- 
ed with a specimen of the visible and conventional signs used by 
the Indians. From the list, which ocenpies 2 good number of 
pages, it may suffice to select a few examples. . 


1. * Sun.—The fore-finger and thumb are brought. together 
“ at tip, so as to form a circle, and held up towards the sun’s 
“track. T'o indicate any particular time of the day, the hand 
“ with the sign of the sun is stretched out towards the east. ho- 
“ rizon, and then gradually elevated, to show the ascent of that 
‘3 luminary, unti) the hand arrives in the proper direction. to 
“ indicate the part of the heavens in which the sun will be at 
“ the given time.” | 


2.“ Night or Sleeping.—The head, with the eyes closed, is 
“ laterally inclined for a moment upon the hand. As many 





— 


° Account of an Expedition fect Pittsburgh tothe Rocky Mountains, performedin 
the years 1819 and 1820, by order of the Secretary of War : compiled from the notes of 
Major Long, Mr T. Say, &c. by Edwin James. Published 1823. . 
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“tines: ag this: is! repeated, bo ‘nvaity nights: are indicated ; * 
‘iveny frequently the:tign of the sun is'traced over the heavens, 
“from efst to west, 0 indicate the lapse of a day;and. iano 

‘the. nsotion.” 

:19,*Cémbat.—The clenched hands are held about as high 
de) the neck, and five or six inches asunder, then waved two 
“or three times laterally, to show the advances and retreats of 
“the combatants; after which the fingers of each hand are 
“ suffered to spring from the thumb towards each other, as 
“in the act of sprinkling water, to represent the flight of mis- 
“sites.” 


These facts seem to me tobe not only curious, but to forma 
new and not unimportant accession to the Philosophy of: the 
Mind. They illustrate in a very striking manner the instinc- 





* From the account of James Mitchell, a boy born blind and deaf, (printed in the 
seventh Volume of the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,) it appears, that 
the same sign is employed by Miss Mitchell for the same purpose in her communications 
with her unfortunate brother, and that he interprets its meaning readily. 

This vocabulary of the mute Lingua Franca, by which the savages of different tribes 
hald intercourse with each other, may serve to illustrate a remark of Court de Gebelin in 
his Monde Primitef. | a 

«« Rien ne seroit plus aisé qué de composer tine gtommaire du geste, et.un dictionnaire 
‘¢ du geste. C’est ce qu’avoient assez bien appercu les religieux de Yordre de Citeaux 
“6 qu, vers la fin du seiziéme siécle, convinrent d’un certain nombre de signes pour leur 
tenir Tieu de la parole : Us l’attacherent le plus qu’ils purent i les rendre imitatifs. 
“Uy doigt contre Yoreille; signifioit chez eux ouvir ; été de dessus l’ceil, voir; “pour lo 
e toit l’action de fermer ces deux organes. Recevoir, ¢’Gtoit fermer la main: don- 





“ ner, © ‘étoit Youvrir. Se baigner, A étoit passer sur la, poitrine la main creuse, comme si 
“ elle contenoit de Venu. La gorge ee par la main désignoit la cessation de view aa 
Monde Primilif’ Tome IM. PP- 106, 107. | 
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tive ‘propensityin our species to communicate theiy idbbs to 
each other; and the variety. of expedients (some of thent py ane 
means obvious) to accomplish this end, which necessity’ stig- 
gests to man even in his rudest state. The existence of an ar- 
tificial language, consisting of visible signs, intelligible among 
all the Indian nations spread over the American Contirient,'is 
a fact which { do not recollect to have met with in any prior 
account of these interesting communities; and if- duly ‘re: 
flected on, may serve to diminish our wonder at the invention 
of oral speech ;—an art to which many philosophers: of high 
name have affirmed that the human faculties would have. been 
altogether incompetent, without an express revelation for the 
purpose. Surely the ingenuity displayed in these visible signs 
is at least equal to what is requisite for giving audible names 
to surrounding abjects, and for some of the succeeding steps 
in the formation of speech. The truth of this position will, I 
hope, be still more clearly evinced by some of the following 
speculations. | | 


Section SEconn. 
Of Artificial Language. 


Ir was before remarked, that, as ideas multiply, the imper- 
fections of natural language are felt, and men find it necessary 
to invent artificial signs, of which the meaning is fixed bymu- 
tual agreement. Dumb people, wha associate much together, 
soon invent a language of their own, consisting of visible signs ; 

H 
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and.¢}ie sime thing happens in those convents and boarding- 
sohodls,-whete a severe discipline prevents.a free communica- 
tion. by means of ordinary speech. 


Astificial signs may be divided into the visible and the audi- 
bie... To the former class belong those signals by fire, which 
were so much in use among ‘the ancients. The Greeks are 
even said to have invented a method of expressing, by the 
number and arrangement of torches, every letter of the al- 
phabet, so that a guard on one eminence could converse with 
another at a distance, by spelling his words. <A full and cu- 
rious. description of this method may be found in Polybius. 


Another instance of a visible language occurs in. that system 
of signals, which is said to have been introduced into the 
British navy by James II. ; and in the still more recent, inven- 
tion of the Telegraph,—a contrivance which has been found 
to admit of a far more extensive and important application than 
could have been anticipated a priori; and which is probably 
still susceptible of farther improvements, tending to enlarge 
and accelerate the mutual intercourse of mankind. 


If men had been destitute of the organs of speech, or of the 
sense of hearing, there can be no doubt that they might have 
contrived, by means of an alphabet of visible signs, to express 
all their ideas and feelings ; as we see done by school-boys, whe, 
for: Their amusement, denote the different letters by certain 
cenformations and. movements of the fingers. Sucha language, 
however, ie :.attended: wath great inconveniences.. — It is ‘useless 
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in the dark, or when the person we are conversing with is re- 
moved to a considerable distance: Nor does it enable us to 
call his attention, if his eye should happen to be otherwise. en- 
vaged. To this may be added, that it is not susceptible of that 
rapidity which is necessary for the purposes of life. In all 
these respects, audible signs possess important advantages, more 
particularly in the last, in consequence of the wonderful adap- 
tation of our powers of articulation to the perceptive powers 
of the human car,—an organ, we may remark in passing, which 
is always open to the reception of sounds. It has been found 
that two thousand letters, when combined into words, may be 
pronounced in a minute of time, so that the sound of each 
letter may be distinctly beard.* The infinite variety of modi- 
fications, of which the voice is capable, cnable us to add, in some 
measure, the expressiveness of natural signs to the conventional 
meaning of arbitrary words; while its musical modulations 
render language a vehicle of pleasure as well as information. 


Among all nations, accordingly, audible signs form the es- 
tablished medium of intellectual communication, and the ma- 
terials (as. indeed the etymology of the words denotes) of 
what is commonly called Lanctace or Sreecu:—a wonderful 
art. infinitely diversified in the principles on which it has pro- 
ceeded in different instances, and admitting of all possible de- 
yrees of perfection, from the uncouth jargon of a savage tribe, 
to the graces of which the most cultivated languages are sus- 
ceptible, in the hands of the orator or the poet. | 





* Dr Gregory's Conspectus Medicine Theoretice. 
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To: this: subject the: attention of speculative men, both 
‘ancient iafid modern,:has been directed ina singular degree, 
and:many menious conclusions have been the result of their 
labours:  Phe-subject:is indeed of vast extent, and with pe- 
culiar prepriéty may be said; nm the words of Mr Burke, 
“to branch out ‘to infinity.” To attempt to enumerate the 
various aspects under which it has been viewed by differ- 
‘ent “authors, ‘would. be tedious and useless; but a few of 
them seem necessarily to fall under our plan, on account of 
their close connection with the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. Among these the first place seems due to the in- 
quiry concerning the Origin and History of Language. 


Of the Origin and History of Language. 
Part I. 


As the acquisition of language, in the case of every indivi- 
dual, commences long before that period to which memory 
extends, it comes to be not only combined, but almost iden- 
tified with all our intellectual operations ; and, on a superfi- 
cial view of the subject, appears inseparable from ‘the ‘prin- 
ciples of our constitution. Hence it happens, that, when we 
first begin to philosophize on it, and to consider what ‘a 
vast and complicated fabric language is, it is difficult’ for us 
to petsuade ourselves, that the unassisted faculties of the ‘hu- 
man mind were equal to-the invention. It is justly remark- 
ed by Dr Ferguson,:that when language has attained to that 
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perfection at which ‘it arrives inthe progréss iof ‘sontety) 4 the 
“ speculative mind, in comparing ‘the first-and last steps ofthe 
“ progress, feels the same sort of amazement with a traveller, 
« who, after rising insensibly on the slope of’a hill, comes to'ldok 
« from a precipice of an almost unfathomable depth,'to the samt 
“ ‘mit of which he scarcely believes himselfto have ascended with: 
“ out, supernatural aid.” It is interesting, therefore, to tran- 
sport ourselves in imagination to the early periods ‘of society, 
and to consider by what steps our rude forefathers must have 
proceeded in their attempts towards the formation of a lan- 
guage; and how the different parts of speech gradually arose. 
Upon this problem, accordingly, some of the most eminent of 
our modern philosophers have employed their mgenuity, and 
have suggested a variety of important observations.—A few 
slight and unconnected reflections are all that I can propose to 
offer here. 


‘Before proceeding farther, it is necessary to remark, that 
the object of the problem now mentioned, is not to ascertain an 
historical fact, but to trace the natural procedure of the mind, 
m’the use of artificial signs. In this speculation, therefore, it 
i¥not to be understood that we mean to prejudge the question, 
yrsehae language be, or be not, the result of immediate revela- 
tien ;but only to trace the steps which men, left: entirely. to 

riders ‘would be likely to follow,-in their first attempts to 
- communicate their ideas to each other: For that the human 
faculties’ are competent to the formation of a language I hold 
to, be. certain ; _and,, indeed, one great use of this very specula- 
- tien is to explain i in what manner this might haye, heen accpm- 
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plished; and.by what easy transitions-the various parts.of speech 
might have. arisem successively. out..of.each other, ; 


One of the most; philosophical. attempts yet. made to deli- 
negate this progress is to be found in‘a dissertation of Mr Smith’s, 
- published at. the.end of his “Theory of Moral Sentiments.” 
When I say philosophical, 1 would be understood. to. speak of 
its.general scope and design, for in its details it is certain- 
ly, liable to some obvious and formidable objections. This dis- 
sertation does not seem ever to have attracted much of the 
public notice ;-though it was written by the author in early 
life, and was one of his favourite performances. It contains, 
unquestionably, several most important and luminous obser- 
vations; and appears to me, on the whole, amply to deserve 
the partiality with which Mr Smith always regarded it.* It 
was first published, I have been told, in some London col- 
lection of fugitive pieces by different authors, and if it had ne- 
ver appeared elsewhere, it would long ago have sunk into obli- 
vion. It was with a view of procuring for it a more general 
circulation that it was appended to the Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments...From the unpretending simplicity with which it is 
written, it is so little calculated:to draw the attention of com- 
-mon. readers, that I recollect few instances of its being quoted 
by. later writers; but it has had a visible effect on the. specula- 
~~ of: many, of se particularly of those. —_— _ 





ate * ghes strongest -_ of this. partiality i is, that it wag republished by Mr Smith. a jit- 
tle before his death, at the end of a corrected and enlarged edition of the Theory of Mo- 
ral ‘Sentiments, without the alferation, as far as I huve observed, of a single’ ‘word from 


the first impression. 
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have treated of the origin of the Romanic taugues spoken “in 
modern Europe. Some, indeed, of the remarks contained:in 
it, which, ag far as 1 know, were Mr Smith’s original pro- 
perty, are now become so common, that I have: heard them 
criticised us not altogether worthy, from their. triteness,.of 
the author of the Wealth of Nations. Referriag to Mr Smith’s 
Discourse for the particulars of his theory; I-shall avail myself 
of this opportunity of offering a few slight criticisms on one 
or two passages, which seem to me less satisfactory than, .the 
rest of it. | 


‘In order to make the first of these criticisms intelligible. 
it is necessary to premise, that, according to Mr Smith, the 
first step that men would take towards the formation of a 
language, wold be the assignation of paticular names to de- 
note particular objects—~or, in other words, the institution of 
nouns substantive ; which nouns, it is plain; {according to. this 
theory,) would. be all proper names. Afterwards, as the expe- 
rience of men enlarged, these names would be gradually ap- 
plied to other objects resembling the first ;.im the same manner 
as we sometimes call a great general a Cesar, or a great philo- 
sopher.a Newton; and thus, these words which were originally 
proper names, would gradually and insensibly become .appella- 
tives. .1t is by a slow process of this kind, (as-Mr Smith re- 
marks,).and not by any deliberate or scientific. exertion . of 
abstraction, that objects come at last to be classified and refer- 
red to their proper genera and species. * 





* This theory of Mr Smith, as well as some of my own “abesneeioan: on the same  atth- 
ject, have been animadverted on with much acuteness by Dr Magee, Nosy Archbishop 
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oi“ Witer the greater patt: of objects” (says'Mr'Smith) “ had 
‘thes been ‘artanged wader their proper: class¢s ‘and assorb- 
“amerita;: distinguished ‘by’ such general: names, it was: tmpos- 
fizible ‘thet! the: wreater part:‘of that almgst infinite number 
* of ‘individuals, comprehended ‘under each particular assort- 
“went ot species, coald have any peculiar or proper ‘names 
“ef their own, distinct from the general name of the species.” 
“When there. was occasion, therefore, to mention any parti- 
“cular object, it often became necessary to distinguish it from 
“other objects comprehended under the same general name: 
“ either, first, by its peculiar qualities; or, secondly, by the pe- 
“ culiar relation it stood in to some other things. Hence the 
“necessary origin of two other sorts of words, of which the one 
« should express quality, and the other relation.”——“ In other 
“words, hence the ogigin of adjectives and prepositions. The 
“ green tree might distinguish one tree from another that had 
“been blasted. The green tee of the meadow distinguishes the 
“tree, not only by its quality, but by the relation it bears to 
“ another object.” 


So far Mr Smith’s doctrine appears to be equally simple, 
ingenious, and just. His account, in particular, of the gra- 
dual and insensible transformation of proper names into ap- 
pellatives, (however obvious it may seem,) is widely different 
from that commonly given in books of logic and metaphysics— 


of Dufftin. In a note at the end of the second volume of this work, I have attempted tu 
reply to the objections of the learned and right reverend author. See note (K,) where 
the reailer will also find Dr Magee’s strictures quoted in his own words. . 
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in which the’ formation of genera and species is: represented: as 
an intellectual process of the most mysterious and wnintells 
ble nature.* Nor has Mr Smith been ess’ successful: in:ac- 
counting for the invention of adjectives and preposstions ; andan 
explaining the connection in which it stands with the previous. 
step of classifying objects, and of distinguishing: them. by: gane- 
ralnames. In some of the remarks, however, which he has of 
fered on the metaphysical difficulties attending the. invention ‘of 









* Rousseau, who is very seldom misled by the authority of the schools,, has, howgver, 
in this instance, adopted with much confidence the common language of logicians, —See 
his Essay, Sur les Causes de PInegalité parmi les Hommes, et Sur Ori igine des ‘So- 
ciétés. Partie premitre. | 

It is somewhat curious, that Leibnitz seems to assume the contrary of Mr Smith's. 
doctrine sh an axiom. In the first sentence of the following paragraph, ho lays it down 
as a self-evident principle, that oll proper names were at frst appellatives ; & proposition 
which must now appear nearly as absurd as to maintain that classes of objects existed 
before individual objects had been brought into being. ‘ Tllud pro axiomate habeo} om- 
“nia nomina quae vocamus propria, aliquando appellativa futsse ; aliogui”’ (he adds) 
« yatione nulla constarent. Itaque quoties vocabulum fluminis, montis, sylve, gentis, 
pagi, oppidi, ville, non intelligimus, intelligere debemus, ab ae & Nos s lingua disces- 
“¢ sisse.”"—~Miscell. Berolin. Tom. 1. p. 1. (1710.) 

When Leibnitz, however, comes to explain his idea more fully in ‘the sequel of the 
paragreph, we find that he here uses the word appellative as synonymous:with descriptive, 
and not in its usual sense, as synonymous with generic; and that his ‘Proposition amounts 
only to thy trite and indisputable observation, that, in simple and primitive languages, 
all proper names (such as the names of persons, ‘mountains, places of residence, &é.) are 
descriptive or significant of certain prominent and characteristicdl feattres, distinguish 
ing them from other objects of the same class ; a fact.of which a Jarge proportion of, the 
surnames still in use all over Europe, as well as the names of mountains, villages, and 
rivers, when traced to their primitive roots, afford numerous and well known exemplifi- 
cations. 

See what I have farther remarked on this subject, in note (M,) at the end of the se- 
cond part of my Dissertation prefixed to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britann : 

} 
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thesd:tira-olanses:-f werds, J cannot agree with him; and as 
theshinve erzot dif it:is one), .runs through some. other parts of | 
his theory, ‘d-shall make no. apology for attempting shortly to 
pomit:out-im what it appears to me to consist. _ The doctrine to 
which J:objsct,’I shall state in Mr Smith’s own words :—* It is 

“worth: while to observe, that those prepositions, which, in mo- 
“ dern languages, hold the place of the ancient cases, are of 
“‘all:others; the'most general, and abstract, and metaphysical ; 
“ and, of consequence, would probably be the last invented. 
“ Ask any'man of common acuteness, what relation is expressed 
“by the preposition above? He will readily answer, that ‘of 
“ superiority. By the preposition below? He will as quickly 
« reply, that of inferiority. But ask him what relation is express- 
“ ed by the preposition of # And, if he has not beforehand em- 
“ ployed his thoughts g good deal upon these pie you may 
« safely allow him a week to consider of his answer.” , 





“In reply to this observation, it may suffice to remark, that 
the difficulty of explaining the theory of any of our intellec- 
tual operations, affords no proof of any difficulty in applying 
that operation to its proper practical purpose; nor is the diffi- 
culty of tracing the metaphysical history of any of our no- 
tions, a proof that, in its first origin, it implied any extraordi- 
nary effort of intellectual capacity. How many metaphysical 
difficulties might be raised about the mathematical notions of 
a line and of a surface? What efforts of acon (it 





= For sete additional ebservations.on the problem concerning the Origin of Lan- 
guage) ‘dee-the- Dissertation quoted ia the dant. note, Part Second, pp. 120, 121, C seq. 
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might .be,said,) are.imphied, im the: jdeas of, length; withput 
breadth, and of. lepgth and. breadth without. pence Ane 
yet we know, in point of fact, that these efforts. are easily and 
successfully made by every peasant,.when. he..speaks ofthe 
length, breadth, or height of his cottage, and when-he mentions 
the number of acres or roods in his field. In like “nvantier, 
although it may be difficalt to give a satisfactory account, of 
the origin and import of such words as of or, dy, it ought not to 
be concluded that the invention of them implied-:any metaphy- 
sical knowledge in the individual who first employed them. 
Their import, we see, is fully understood by children of three 
or four years of age. 


This criticism on Mr Smith, coincides with the following re- 
mark of Dr Ferguson: “ Parts of speech, which in speculation 
“‘ cost the grammarian so much study, are, in practice, familiar 
“to the vulgar,—the rudest tribes, even the idiot and insane, 
“are possessed of them. They are soonest learned in child- 
“hood, insomuch that we must suppose human nature, in its 
“ lowest state, competent to the use of them; and without the 
“intervention of uncommon genius, mankind in a succession of 
“ ages, qualified to. accomplish in detail this amazing fabric of 
“ language, which, when raised to. its height, appears so, much 
“above what could be ascribed to any simultaneous effort. of 
“ the most sublime and comprehensive abilities.”* == > 


* Principles of Moral and Political Science, Vol. I. p- 43. Edinburgh, 1 1!) rn 
I cannot help pointing ont another part of Mr Smith's theory, to which the foregoiz 
criticism may be applied with still grester force. It relates to the metaphysical difficul- 
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eetda Putkttalibe Which induced Mir ‘Smith stb‘ tay #0 great 
stone’ bin’ the -thiffidulties attending” the ‘invention of adjectives 








tide whith, ibid opinion, rhust have attended the invention of the :peremal pronouns,— 
pestisalens ni sve error d,. The word 1,” he observes, “is a word of.a: ‘very. parti- 
“cular. apecties: .. Whatever speaks may denote itself by this personal pronoun. The 
i eo L, therefore, i isa general word, capable of being predicated, as the logicians say, 
«© of an infinite variety of objects. Tt differs, however, from all other genetal-wordln’ in 
ae this Heapest 5 that the dbjects of which it may be predicated, do not form any particular 
 elies, of objects distinguished from all ethers. The word J, does not, like the word man, 

“ denote w partioular class of objects, separated from all others by peculiar qualities of 
“their own. It is far from being the name of a species, but, on the contrary, whenever 
« it is made wae of, it ‘always denotes a precise individual, the particular person who then 
“ gpeaks. It may be said to be at once, both what the logicians call a singular, and -what 


“ they call a common term ; and to join in its signification the seemingly opposite quali- 





‘© ties of the most precise individuality, and the most extensive generalization. This word, 
“‘ therefore, expressing so very abstract and metaphysical an idea, would not easily or 
« readily occur to the first formers of language. . What are called the personal pronotns, it 
s may be observed, are among the last words of which children learn to make use. A 
« ghild speaking of itself says, Billy walks, Billy stts, instead of I walk, I sit.”—-Moral 
Sentiments, Vol. II. pp. 443, 444. 

Notwithstanding this very refined and ingenious reasoning, I must own it appears to me 
an unquestionable fact, that the i import of the word /, (to which may be added the stil] mere 
metaphysical and complicated import of the word mixe,) is one of the first which is fully 
comprehended by every infant; and that when a child says, “ Billy walks,” “ Billy 
sits,” he annexes the very same idea to the word Bill; ly, which he afterwards does to the 
pronoun I. What other idea can he possibly annex to it, unless he makes use of the 
third person,.as Caesar does in his Commentaries, to avoid'the impntation of egotism? No- 
thing, surely, can be more natural, than that he shauld. apply to himself the same name by 
which he is always-distinguished when spoken to by others. 1 knew a child (and a child 
of very quick parts, ) who, in his first attempts at speech, invariably made use of the pronoun 
you, instead of J. In consequence of being always addressed by the former sound, he pro- 
bably dnsidered it as his name ; and as the child mentioned by Mr Smith substituted 
= word. Billy instead of I, so he, from the very same cause, mistook the one personal 
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and prepositions, was a desire of accounting for certain: peoplia- 
rities in the genius of the ancient languages ;-perticularly the 
variations in the terminations of the substantives, according: to 
differences of gender and other circumstances ; and the employ. 
ment of cases, to express those varieties of relation, which in 
the modern tongues are denoted by prepositions. But although 
this part of his theory does not seem to me to be satasfactory, 
the fact to which it refers is a most important one,’and strong- 
ly discriminates the Greek and Latin languages from those 
spoken in modern Europe. I shall afterwards take notice: of 
the effects it has produced on the style of ancient and of me- 
dern composition. 


At present I shall only remark farther under this head, that 
the transition from substantives to adjectives, was probably not 
(as Mr Smith supposes) a step taken all at once. It is by a pro- 
cess much more gradual and imperceptible, that all improve- 
ments in language are made. In order to qualify an object, the 
name of some other object would be added, in which that qua- 
lity was remarkable. This mode of speaking is still common 
in many cases, particularly in that of colour; as when we 
speak of an orange. colour, a clay colour, a lead colour; and in 
numberless other cases of the same description,—indeed, in 
every case in which a colour occurs to us, which has no alae 
priate or specific name. 3 a 





pronoun for the other. Indeed, the mistake appears to me so natural, that Tam somewhgt 
surprised to hear the case is so uncommon. 
4 
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Agreeably to: this idea; Dr “Wallis ‘long tigo- observed, * Ad 

“, gactivuin ‘respectivam’ nihil ‘aliud' est‘ quam ‘ipsa vox substan- 
“-tiva adjective posita.”* Of this he gives the following exain- 
ples im our language: a sea fish, a river fish, a wine vessel, a 
sea voyate, a ‘gold ring, and various others. | 


. Fhe -same view of the subject has been followed out much 
farther by Mr Horne’ Tooke, according to whom, “ Adjectives, 
“though convenient abbreviations, are not necessary to lan- 
“ guage.”+ They are not, therefore, ranked by this ingenious 
grammarian, but not very profound philosopher, among the 
parts of speech, 


The want of an adjective distinction, however, to substan- 
tives when thus employed, is considered by Mr Tooke as a de- 
fect in a language; which defect, he supposes, (I think with 
much probability,) “was eriginally the case in the rude state of 
“all languages.” In illustration of this, he quotes a very cu- 
rious paper by Dr Jonathan Edwards, containing observations 
on the language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, (or, as they are 
commonly called by the Anglo-Americans the Mohegans). “ The 
“ Mohegans,” (says Dr Edwards,) have no adjectives in all their 
“language. Although it may at first seem not only singular 
“ and curious, but impossible that a language should exist with- 
“ out adjectives, yet it is an indubitable fact.” + - 





* Grammatica Lingua Anglican, Cap. v., De ree: | 

t Vol. IT. p. 458. 

? The high reputation which Dr Edwards sane enjoys as an acute M jotasiyiicans 
and the opportunities which fell to his lot of acquiring a perfect knowledge of the Jan- 
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The ‘observations, too, “which Mr Smith’ has’ ‘rade off the eri- 
gin of verbs appear to mie liable to strong objections.) Verbs” 





gtage in question, give to his testimony on this saalgeck a weight very different from that 
belonging to most of the authorities commonly quoted with a se to the e languages of sa- 
vage tribes. 

« When 1 was but six years of age,” (says this writer,) “ Sap bellies retioved swith ‘his 
« family to Stockbridge, which at that time was inhabited by Indians almost salely.,.The 
“ Indians being the nearest neighbours, I constantly associated with them ; hasten boys 
“were my daily schoolmasters and play-fellows. Out of my father’s house I'seldom 
heard any language spoken beside the Indian. By these means I acquired the know- 
“ ledge of that language, and a great facility in speaking it ; it became more ‘familiar to 
«me than my mother tongue. I knew the names of some things in Indian which.I did 
‘not know in English; even all my thoughts run in Indian; and though the pronuncia- 
‘(tion of the lanyuage is extremely difficult to ull but themselves, they acknowledged 
« that I had acquired it perfectly, which, as they said, never had been se aia before 
‘by any Anglo-American. 

« The language which is now the subject of observation is that of the Mukhckancem 
or Stockbridge Indians. They, as well as the tribe of New-London, are, by the Anglo- 
« Americans, called Mokegans. This language is spoken by all the Indians throughout 
« New-Engiand. Every tribe, as that of Stockbridge, of Farmington, of New London, 
“ &c. has a different dialect, but the language is radically the same. Mr Elliot’s trans- 
“ lation of the Bible is in particular dialect of this language. This language appears 
‘‘to be much more extensive than any other language in North America. The lan- 
“ guages of the Delawares in Pennsylvania ; of the Penobscots, bordering on Nova Sco- 
‘© tia ; of the Indians of St Francis in Canada; of the Shawanese on the Ohio: and 
“ of the Chippewaus at the westward of Lake Huron ; are all radically the ‘same:with 
‘the Mohegan. The same is said concerning the languages of the Ottowans, Nanti- 

“ cooks, Munsees, Menomonees, Messisaugus, Saukies, Ottagaumies, Killistinoes, Nipe- 
“ gons, Algonkins, Winnebagoes, &e. That the languages of the several tribes in New 
« England, of the Delawares, and of Mr Eliot's Bibie, are radically the same with the 
‘* Mohegan, I assert from my own knowledge.” 

(Observations on the Language of the Muhhekaneew Indians, communicated ‘to the 
Connecticut Society of Arts. and Sciences, published at the request of the Societysand 
printed by Josiah Meigs, 1788.) 
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fag -s4y9):“ must. necessarily, haye been. coéval with the very 
‘dusty -attempits, towards ; the formation of language ;” and 

“ probably” (he adds) “ existed first in an impersonal a ae 
But if all verbs were impersonal, how could a substantive noun 
be introduced” intd a sentence? oar, indeed, what could have 
been the use of substantives? And yet, in the very first sen- 
tence of this dissertation, it is taken for granted that the inven- 
tion of nowns substantive must have been the first step taken 
towards the formation of a language. + 





I am sorry to add, that of this paper of Dr Edwards, which cannot fail to be peculiar- 
ly interesting, I know nothing but from Mr Tooke’s quotation, Vol. IJ. p. 461. 

The account given by Dr Edwards of the language of the Mohegan Indians is strong- 
ly confirmed by what we are told by Lord Monboddo, on the authority of Gabriel Sa- 
gard, with respect to the Hurons, that there is no.such thing in the language os a quali- 
ty expressed without the particular substance in which it is inherent.- For there is not 
in the whole language one adjective, that is, a word denoting a quality inherent in some 
undetermined subject ; far less have they abstract nouns, as they are called, derived from 
adjectives, such as goodness, badness, and the like. 

« This Gabriel Sagard (says Lord Monboddo) was a religious of the order of St Fran- 
‘< cis, who was on a mission to the country of the Hurons in the year 1626, and publish- 
‘ed his Travels at Paris in the year 1631, under the title of Le Grand Voyage du Pays 
*« des Hurons ; to which he has added a dictionary of the Huron language.” The book, 
Monboddo informs us, is so extremely rare, that he could only hear of ene copy of it in 
the Reyal Library at. Paris,:for the use of which he expresses his obligation to the libra- 
rian, M. Capperonnier.~Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. I. pp. 471, 534. 

.* Theory of Moral Sentiments, 6th edit. Vol. LL. pp: 434—-435. | 

_ + A late very learned author hos censured, with some severity, the whole of this Dis- 
sertation, and, in particular, has pronounced ‘‘ Mr Smith's opinion concerning the’ origin 
“of substantive nouns ex antecedent to that of adjectives or names of qualities, to be al- 

“« together unsupported -by facts m the history of language.” The same author asserts, 
with seme confidence, that “ the first words were monosyllabic verbs” — this (he says) 
** i discovered: by analysis.’ '——Histary of Europesn Languages, &c. by the. late Alexan- 
der Murrey, D. D. Vol. II. p. 489. The ingenious critic,.in my opinion, would have 
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ia ps with cespodt to the sebject..: wen were. led. ho, Pi 
vent artificial signs from the defects of naéwral ones ; and there: 
fore it is probable that the first artificial signs would be ‘em- 
ployed to convey those ideas which it is most difficult to. express 
by the language of nature. To judge. by this rule, we must 
conclude, that substantives were prior to verbs’; for an idea of 
individual objects would be conveyed with much greater. difh- 
culty than that of action or suffering in any particular. mode. 
In confirmation of this, we may remark, that what we call ac- 
tion in delivery is still chiefly connected with verbs; a proof 
that the notions they convey are more easily expressible by na- 
tural signs than the import of any of the other parts of speech. 
Language, then, 1 apprehend, in its rudest state, would. consist 
partly of natural and partly of artificial signs; substantives be- 
ing denoted by the latter, and verbs by the former. 


Mr Smith says, “a savage who saw a wolf or a bear ap- 
“ proaching, would announce the event by using the werd 
“venit without a substantive.” * To me it appears much 
more probable, that he would exclaim Lupus or Ursus with- 
out a verb. Such an exclamation, accompanied with natu- 
ral signs, would a a complete idea of the event; and. is, 





been nearer: the truth had he blamed Mr Smith for not oui his original and funda- 
imental proposition more steadily in view in the sequel of his theory. — 

As for Dr Murray’ s assertion, that “ the first words were monoeyllabic verbs how is 
it to be reconciled with the fact, that, in most savage languages, the words are of so im- 
moderate a length as to appear to our ears quite ludicrous? 

- <® Theory of Moral Sentiment, Vol. 11. p: 437. 
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indeedysthe verysmotle of expression whiel) dit-such an’ océa- 
sion, owoutd: probably be! used, even -in 'the- present improved! 
state Of language >: whereas the word venit; with whatever na- 
tural sighs’ we may conceive it to be connected, could never 
convey any inforination concerning the a animal whose 
approach was to - be ahnounced. = 


‘From these observations I am led to conclude, that as soon 
as verbs were introduced, they were used personally ; excepting 
in these cases where a foundation is laid fer the use of tmper- 
sonal:: verbs in the nature of things:—and, in. such cases, 
those verbs which were once impersonal always continue so, 
under every progressive improvement of the art of speech. In 
most instances, it may be observed, there is a natural founda- 
tiori for a separation of the agent and the action; because 
the same agent may act in an infinite variety of modes; 
or, in other words, the same substantive may be a nomina- 
tive to an infinite variety of verbs. It is thus we say Petrus 
ambulat, Petrus sedet, Petrus dormit ; ‘these three verbs ex- 
pressing three different states of the same person. In some 
cases, however, we see an event where the ‘agent and ac- 
tion, and, consequently, the nominative and verb, are in- 
separably blended or combined together; and where, accord- 
ingly, we are naturally led to express ourselves by means of an 
impersonal verb. Of such cases the following examples: may 
serve as a specimen, if they indeed do not comprehend. all the 
varieties that exist. 


.. : | : 
1st, When the agent and action are-always seen in a'state of 
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combination, or, in other words, when the agent only esxssfs in 
that mode of action which the verb expresses. This is the case 
with rain, snow, wind, where the action is implied in the sub- 
stantive nouns, and where, on the other hand, the substantive 
is implied or involved in the corresponding verbs. We do not, 
therefore, here, as in the former cases, make use of a mode of 
speaking analogous to Petrus ambulat, Petrus sedet, but ex- 
press the event in one word, pluit, flat, ningtt. 


2d, When we mean to express an effect, without any refer- 
ence to its cause; or to state a truth which is self-evident, or a 
fact which is universally admitted. Of this class are the follow- 
ing verbs,—-tonat, turbatur, lucet, liquet, constat. \n both of 
these cases, the origin of impersonal verbs may be easily de- 
duced from the nature of the thing which the verb is employed 


to express. 


With respect to a Jarge proportion of impersonal verbs, it 
may be remarked, that although they agree with those now 
mentioned in their form, they yet approach much nearer to 
personal verbs in the species of meaning they convey, and in 
the analogy of their construction. Such are the verbs peenitet, 
decet, oportet, which differ from other verbs only in this, that 
they have infinitives for nominatives; and hence the infinitive 
is called by some grammarians the noun of the verb. Now, 
with respect to all verbs of this description, it is evident, that 
their origin cannot be explained upon Mr Smith’s prinefple, (to 
wit, the difficulty of making a metaphysical separation between 


the subject and the action,) for a separation perfectly analogous 
11 | 
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takes plabecbetweent the iden ‘expressed ‘by the infinitive, and 
eat cekipressdd by’ the impersonal verb: 


iV deciding’ wpon ‘the order in which the different parts of 
the verb ‘were invented, a great deal must undoubtedly be left 
‘to: cottjeetare;and of the various hypotheses that may- be 
forméd ot the subject, there is perhaps none which, in point 
of probability, possesses such a decided advantage over the 
others, as to unite all suffrages in its favour. Mr Smith thinks 
it tatural to ‘suppose, that verbs would first be. made use of in 


the third person singular. To this opinion he was led by his . 


position, which I formerly animadverted upon, that all verbs 
were originally impersonal; and that they became personal by 
the division of the event into its metaphysical elements. In 
proof of this he observes, that, “ in the ancient languages, when- 
“ ever any verb is used impersonally, it is always in the third 
“person singular. The termination of those verbs, which are 
-“ still always impersonal, is constantly the same with that of 
“the third person singular of personal verbs. .'The considera- 


“tion of these circumstances, joined to the naturalness of the | 


“ thing itself, may serve to convince us that verbs first became 
“ personal in wiat is now called the third person singular.” * 


For my own part, I am strongly inclined to agree with Leib- 
nitz, the President de Brosses,t+ and Court de Gebelin, in 
thinking it probable, that the jirst of the tenses (or what gram- 


© Theory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. Il. p. 441. 
+ Traité de la Formation Mécanique des Langues, 1765. 
VOL, III, ¥ 


by the- 
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marians call the root of the verb) was the imperative. The last 
of these writers, in particular, has supported this opinion by 
some considerations which appear to me equally ingenious and 
solid.* But on this very questionable point I must not en- 


large. 


It is somewhat remarkable, that, in this review of the origin 
of the parts of speech, no notice is taken of conjunctions; the 
metaphysical nature of which furnishes as curious a subject of 
discussion, as that of any of the others. Some eminent gram- 
marians (in order probably to elude the difficulty of explaining, 
them) deny them to be parts of speech, and insist that they are 
only the surtar which cements the other parts of specch together ; 
while others, in farther prosecution of the same idea, call them 
the nails and pegs of discourse. My own opinion is, that they were 





enter 


* © Avant qu’on pit penser A lavenir ou qu’on cherchat 4 se rapeller le passé, i) ful- 
“ Jut pourvoir un moment présent ; car comment se rapeller l'un ou réver 4 l'autre, tan- 
dis qu’on edt été agité du plus pressant besoin, celui de pourvoir au moment? Le pre- 
‘‘mier soin des hommes fut done de réunir leurs efforts pour se procurer ce qui leur 
‘« Gtoit indispensable pour lu vic ; tel dut dene étre le but de leurs premiers discours. 

* ” * a” * ” 

“ Les verbes commencerent donc par l'impératif, par ce tems qui dit de la maniére Ja 
« plus courte et la plus prompte, ce qu’on duit faire: car dans les choses pressées et of 
“ i) fant exécuter sur le champ, on ne sauroit chercher de longs discours ; et ce n'est pas 
‘dans le besoin qu’on s’amuse 4 haranguer. . 

« Aussi limperatif est-i] comme les discours des muets; a peine est-il audessus du 
“ veste: il eat comme lui isolé, décousu, Vaffaire de J'instant, un simple son, comme 
“ Youtre est un simple mouvement ; presque toujours composé d’une seule syllat%. * *e 
« Ama, aime; Lege, lis; Dic, dis; Fer, porte, sont plus courts qu’aucun autre tems de 
*“ oes verbes.”"——Monde Primitif, &c. par M. Court de Gebelin, 1774, Vol. II. p40, 
el seq. | i fo | 
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first explained in a satisfactory manner by Mr Horne Tooke, 
in a letter addressed to Mr Dunning in 1778: * the substance of 
' which pamphlet he has since expanded into a large work, under 
the title of The Diverstons of Purley. 


The first conjunction to which Tooke turned his attention 
was the conjunction ¢hat, which he affirmed to be only a parti- 
cular mode of using the article or pronoun of the same name, 
and consequently not to belong to a specifically different class 
of words. A few examples will sufficiently illustrate the scope 
of this theory. 


Example. 
“ I wish you to believe raat I would not wilfully hurt a fly.” 


ae Resolution. 
“J would not wilfully hurt a fly, I wish you to believe rar” 
(assertion.) 


Example. 
“ Thieves rise by night, ruat they may cut men’s throats.” 


Resolution. 
“ Thieves may cut men’s throats, (for) rar (purpose) they 


“rise by mght.” 


“After the same manner may all sentences be resolved, where 





"+ A Letter to John Dunning, Esq. by Mr Horne. London, printed by J. Johnson, 
St Paul’s Church-Yard, 1778. 
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“ the supposed conjunction Tuar (or its equivalent) is employ- 
“ed;.and by such resolution it will always be discovered to 
“ have merely the same force and signification, and to be infact 
“nothing else but an article. 


“ And this is not the case in English alone, where rHar is 
“the only conjunction of the same signification which we-em- 
“ploy in this manner; but this same method of resolution 
“ takes place in those languages also, which have different con- 
“junctions for this same purpose; for the original of my last 
“example (where ut is employed, and not the Latin. neuter 
“ article quo) will be resolved in the same manner. 


“ Ur juyuleit lumines surgunt de nocte latrones.” 


“ For though Sanctius, who struggled so hard to withdraw 
“auop from amongst the conjunctions, still left ur amongst 
“them without molestation; yet is ur no other than the 
“ Greek article oz:, adopted for this conjunctive purpose by the 
“ Latins, and by them originally written utr: the o being 
“ changed into u from that propensity which both the ancient 
“ Romans had, and the modern Italians still have, upon many 
“occasions, to pronounce even their own o like anu; of which 
“TI need not produce any instances. The resolution, therefore, 
“ of the original will be like that of the translation.” © 


« Latrones jugulent homines (Al) or: surgnnt de nocte.” 


It must be owned that this doctrine has, on a superficial 
view, very much the appearance of a quibble; and as it was.firg. 


broached by the ingenious author to help out an argument 
11 | : | 
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ageisist a derision. of a court of law, it was very generally 
classed with his other political eccentricities; nor was it till 
the publication of the Diversions of Purley, that it began to 
attract the attention of the learned. A few’ philosophers, 
however, were early struck with the very remarkable fact assert- 
ed by Mr Tooke, that in al? languages an article or pronoun 
should be used for this very conjunction-——-The conditional 
conjunction #f or gif he also affirmed to be the imperative 
of the Saxon verb gifan, to grant: an, another conditional 
conjunction now gone into desuetude in England, but still 
used in some parts of Scotland in the same sense with 1, 
to be the imperative of anan, to grant; and in general, all con- 
ditional conjunctions to be the imperative of some verb equiva- 
lent to give, grant, be it, suppose, allow, permit, suffer. 


Nor did he confine his theory to conditionals, but asserted, in 
unqualified terms, that it applies to all those words which we 
call conjunctions of sentences.* The illustrations which Tooke 
produced of these positions, form one of the most. curious gram- 
matical speculations that have yet been given to the world: 
Nor do I know of any one which is entitled, in a greater de- 
gree, to the praise of originality. Bishop Wilkins, indeed, (as 
Tooke candidly acknowledged,) had, more than a century before, 
foretold great discoveries in this branch of grammar ; but what 
he has said is so very general, that it does not detract in the 
least from the merit of the writer by whom the prediction was 
verified. + | 





* Letter to Mr Dunning, p. 16. + Ibid. p. 21. 
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Of all the authors I have looked into, prior to Mr Tooke, 
Court de Gebelin approaches nearést to the truth. In some 
passages he appears to have been on the point of anticipating 
Tooke’s brilltant discovery ; particularly in his observations on 
the conjunction que. 


“ Les grammairiens ont supposé que nous avions dans notre 
“ langue un grand nombre de que différens ; qu'il y en avoit de 
“ conjonctifs, de comparatifs, d’exclamatifs: ils ont encore re- 
“connu un gue et un qué relatifs, absolument diffcrens de tous 
“ ceux-ld, puisque ces premiers sént indéclinables, et que ceux- 
“ ci se déclinent, sur-tout dans la langue Latine. 


“ Mais comme la déclinabilité n’est qu’un accessoire, elle ne 
“ peut étre un motif suffisant pour regarder tous ces que, méme 
“ Jes relatifs comme des mots différens. Disons donc qu'il n’en 
“existe qu’un seul, qui offre toujours le méme sens, cette va- 
“leur déterminative qui constitue la conjonction gue > en rame- 
“ nant ainsi tous ces gue & cet unique principe, leur explication 
“ qui parut toujours si embarrasste et si peu satisfaisante, de- 
“vient de la plus grande simplicité et de la plus grande 
“ clarté.” * | 


On perusing, however, with attention the explanations which 
follow, we perceive that’ this learned writer has completely 
missed Mr Tooke’s idea; and that, when he seems prepared to 
pursue the right road, he suddenly strikes off into a m&st un- 

| © Monde Primitif, Vol. IL. p. 336. ) 
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promising bye-path of his own. So completely do the two 
routes diverge, that while Tooke resolves the conjunction que 
into the relative of the same name, Court de Gebelin attempts 
to resolve the relative into the conjunction. For exalnple ; 


“ Le livre gue vous m’avez envoyé est trés intéressant. 
“ L’auteur gue vous citez est un excellent juge sur cet objet.” 


These sentences he resolves thus: 


“ Vous m’avez envoyé un livre, et je trouve gue ce livre est 
“ trés-interessant: Vous citez un auteur, et je trouve que cet 
“ auteur est un excellent juge sur l'objet en question.” * 


After expressing myself in so high terms with respect to the 
merits of Tooke’s grammatical speculations, | think it neces- 
sary to add, that the author himself does not appear to me to 
have formed a very accurate or just idea of the nature and im- 
port of his own discoveries. The leading inference which he 





* Ibid. Vol. IT. p. 338. 

The second volume of Court de Gebelin’s work, containing the Grammaire Univer- 
selle, was published in 1774. Horne Tooke’s Letter to Mr Dunning was published in 
1778. 

The mention of this last date recalls to my recollection o fact, which, in justice to 
myself, I cannot forbear to notice ; chat the extraordinary grammatical merits of the let- 
ter to Mr Dunning were pointed out a few months after its publication in a course of 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, which (at a very early period of my life, and while still 
Professor of Mathematics) I delivered in the University of Edinburgh during the absence 
of @r Ferguson in North America. I record this trifling circumstance, as I have been 
most unjustly accused of having spoken lightly of Mr Tooke’s literary merits in one of 
~ my former publications. 
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_ always deduces from them is, that the common arrangements of 
the parts of speech in the writings of grammarians are inaccu- 
rate and unphilosophical ; and that they must contribute great- 
ly to retard the progress of students in the acquisition of par- 
ticular languages; whereas, in point of fact, Tooke’s specula- 
tions do not relate in the least to the analysis of a language af- 
ter it attains to a state of maturity, but to the progressive steps 
by which it advances to that state. They are speculations 
not of a metaphysical, but of a purely philological nature; _be- 
longing to that particular species of disquisition which I have 
elsewhere called theoretical or conjectural history. In a word, 
they are speculations precisely similar to those contained in Mr 
Smith's dissertation, and may be justly regarded as a supple- 
ment to that essay.* To prove that conjunctions are a deriva- 
tive part of speech, and that, at first, their place was supplied by 
words which were confessedly pronouns and articles, does not 
prove that they ought not to be considered as a separate part 
of speech at present; any more than Mr Smith's theory with 
respect to the gradual transformation of proper names into ap- 
pellatives, implies that proper names and appellatives are now 
radically and essentially the same; or, than the employment of 
substantives to supply the place of adjectives, (which Mr Tooke 
himself tells us is one of the signs of an imperfect language,) 
proves that there is no difference between these two parts of 
speech in such tongues as the Greek, the Latin, or the Eng-. 
lish. + 


* Biographical Memoirs of Smith, Robertson, and Reid, p. 46, et seq. 
+ As the book referred to in the foregoing note may not have fallen in the way of 
some of the readers of this volume, I beg leave to copy from it one or two paragraphs, 
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Parr 1. 


Of the Origin and History of Language. 


In the sequel of Mr Smith’s dissertation he treats of com- 
pounded languages, and of the circumstances in which their 





which I flatter myself will throw considerable light on the scope of the preceding ob- 
servations. 

In examining the histery of mankind, as well as in examining the phenomena of 
the material world, when we cannot trace the process by which an event has been 
‘¢ produced, it is often of importance to be able to show how it may have been produced 
‘‘ by natural causes. ‘Thus, althongh it is impossible to determine with certainty what 
‘‘ the steps were by which any particular langnage was formed, yet if we can show, from 
‘¢ the known principles of human nature, how all its various parts might gradually, have 
‘¢ arisen, the mind is not only to a certain degree satisfied, but a check is given to that 
‘ indolent philosophy which refers to a miracle whatever appearances, both in the natu- 
‘ral and moral worlds, it is unable to explain. 

* To this species of philosophical. investigation, which has uo appropriate name in 
“ our language, I shall take the liberty of giving the title of Theoretical or Conjectural 
“« History ; am expression which coincides pretty nearly in its meaning with that of na- 
“ tural history, as employed by Mr Hume, (see his Natural History of Religion,) and 


« with what some French writers have called Histoire Raisonnée.” 
* *% * td ” 


% ° * * 


« J ghall only observe farther on this head, that when different theoretical histories are 

« proposed by different writers of the progress of the human mind in any one line of ex- 
‘¢ ertion, these theories are not slways to be understood as standing in opposition to each 
“other. Ifthe progrese delineated in all of them be plausible, it is possible, at least, 
‘e that ghey may al) have been realized ; for human affairs never exhibit, in any two in- 
“ stanoes, a perfect uniformity. But whether they have been realized or no, is often a 

« ditestivn of little ponsequence. In most cases, it ia of more importance to ascertain the 

** progress that ia moet simple, than the progress ‘that in most agreeable to fact ; for, pa- 
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genius differs from that of languages: which are,simple and 
original. In prosecuting this subject, his remarks are so much 
less open to criticism than in the former part of his theory, 
that I shall do little more, in what follows, than offer a short 
summary of his leading positions, accompanied with some 
additional illustrations of my own. 


From the observations made by Mr Smith in the first part 
of his Essay, it follows that original languages can scarcely fail 
to be very complicated in their declensions and conjugations ; a 
circumstance which adds much to the difficulty of studying 
them as a branch of education, but. which would not be felt by 
those who were accustomed to speak them from their infancy. 
When, however, different nations came to mingle together, in 
consequence of conquest or migration, the necessity of acquir- 
ing each others languages would naturally lead them to exert 
their ingenuity in simplifying the study as much as possible, 
by whatever shifts the language would afford. Hence, the gra- 
‘dual substitution, in the languages of modern Europe, of pre- 
positions instead of declensions, and of the substantive and pos- 
sessive verbs instead of conjugations. This observation Mr 
Smith has illustrated most ingeniously and happily. 


. A Lombard who was ia ili to _ 7 would na- 





“ mdoxical as the proposition may appear, it is certainly true, that the real progress 
is not always the most natural. It may have been determined by particular ag:idents, 
“which are not likely again te oconr, and which cannot be considered as forming any 

© part of that general provision which nature hos made for the improvement of the rdve:” 
<Bicgaphioal Memoira of Smith, sesaaion and Reid, Edin: 1811, pp. 48, 4, 58, 54. 
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“ turally supply his ignorance of declensions by the use of pre- 
“ positions, and if he wanted to express that such a person was 
“ a citizen of Rome, or a benefactor to Rome, if he happened 
“not to be acquainted with the genitive and dative cases of 
“ the word Roma, would naturally express himself by prefixing 
“ the prepositions ad and de to the nominative ; and, instead of 
« Rome, would say, ad Roma, and deRoma, Al Roma, and di Ro- 
“ ma, accordingly, is the manner in which the present Italians, 
“ the descendants of the ancient Lombards and Romans, ex- 
“ press this and all other similar relations. “And, in this man- 
“ner, prepositions seem to have been introduced in the room 
“of the ancient declensions. ‘The same alteration. has been 
“ produced upon the Greek language, since the taking of Con- 
“ stantinople by the Turks. 


« A similar expedient enables men, in the situation above- 
“mentioned, to get rid of almost the whole intricacy of their 
“conjugations. There is in every language a verb, known 
“by the name of the substantive verb; in Latin, sum; in 
“ English, Jam. This verb denotes not the existence of any 
“particular event, but existence in general. It is, upon this 
“account, the most abstract and metaphysical of all verbs ; 
“and, consequently, could by no means be a word of early in- 
“vention. When it came to be invented, however, as it had 
“ all the tenses and moods of any other verb, by being joined 
“ with the passive participle, it was capable of supplying the 
« nlfice of the whole passive voice, and of rendering this part of 
“their conjugations as simple and uniform as the use of pre- 

“ positions had. rendered their declensions. A Lombard, who 
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« wanted to say, J am loved, but could not recollect the word 
“ amor, naturally endeavoured to supply his ignorance, by say- 
“ing, ego sum amatus. Io sono amato, is at this day the Italian 
“ expression, which corresponds to the English phrase above- 
“ mentioned. 


“ There is another verb, which, in the same manner, runs 
“ through all languages, and which is distinguished by the name 
“of the possessive verb; in Latin, habeo; in English, J have. 
“ This verb, likewise, denotes an event of an extremely abstract 
“and metaphysical nature ; and, consequently, cannot be sup- 
“ posed to have been a word of the earliest invention. When 
“it came to be invented, however, by being applied to the pas- 
“ sive participle, it was capable of supplying a great part of the 
“ active voice, as the substantive verb had supplied the whole 
“ of the passive. A Lombard, who wanted to say, J had loved, 
“ but could not recollect the word amaveram, would endeavour 
“to supply the place of it, by saying either ego habebam ama- 
“tum, or ego habui amatum. Jo aveva amato, or Io ebbi amato, 
“are the correspondent Italian expressions at this day. And 
“thus, upon the intermixture of different nations with one 

“another, the conjugations, by means of different auxiliary 
“ verbs, were made to approach towards the enpety and uni- 
, ee of the declensions. 


“In sini it may be laid down for a maxim, that the more 
“ simple any language is in its composition, the more complex 
“it must be in its declensigns and conjugations; and, on the 
. contrary, the more simple it is in its ‘declensions and con- 
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“ jugations. the ‘more,complex it must be in its composi- 
“ tion.” 


This general observation Mr Smith confirms by particular in- 
stances, for which I must refer to his dissertation. 


The circumstances pointed out by Mr Smith as discriminat- 
ing the Greek and Latin languages from the French, the Itali- 
an, and the English, have given rise to some remarkable differ- 
ences between the genius of ancient and modern tongues, con- 
sidered both as materials for agreeable composition, and as in- 
struments of Philosophical communication. I shall touch on one 
or two of these characteristical differences as briefly as possible. 


1st, In consequence of the inflections of nouns and verbs 
which supersede the use of prepositions and of auxiliary verbs, 
the ancient languages possessed a great advantage over the mo- 
dern, in point of conciseness. ‘The words, Dei and Deo, for ex- 
ample, expressed, each of them, what in English must be tran- 
slated by wo words, of God, to God. The difference is still 
greater with respect to conjugations. What a Roman expres- 
sed by the single word amavissem, an Englisman is obliged to 
express by four words, J should have loved. It is in a great 
measure owing to this, that in epitaphs and other inscriptions, 
where the shortness of the work requires the most finished 
elegance, the use of the modern languages is almost intole- 
rable rs those who are acquainted with the beauties of which 
the ancient tongues are susceptible, in consequence of the re- 
jection of every thing superfluous and cugnbersome. 
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Dr Campbell has illustrated this advantage, which the an- 
cient tongues possessed over the modern in point of conciseness, 
by the difficulty of translating any of the common Latin mot- 
tos (c.. what the French call devises) into. a modern language, 
without destroying completely their spirit and vivacity. In the 
motto, fur example, non mille guod absens, how spiritless is the 
English translation, “ A thousand cannot equal one that is ab- 
“ sent.” Another instance mentioned by Campbell, is that of a 
rock inthemidst of a tempestuous sea; to denote a hero, who, with 
facility, baffles all the assaults of his enemies ; the motto Conan- 
tia frangere frangit; in English, “ 1 break the things which at- 
“tempt to break me.” * All European languages labour under 
the same inconveniences. 


. 4d, The structure of the ancient languages allowed a lati- 
tude in the arrangement of words, of which modern languages 
do not admit. The structure of the latter ties us down to one 
invariable arrangement, or, at least, confines our choice within 
- very narrow limits. In the Greek and Latin, though the ad- 
jective and substantive were separated from one another, the 
correspondence of their terminations still showed their mutual 
reference ; and the separation did not occasion any confusion 
in the sense. Thus, in the first line of Virgil, 

es ” « Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi,” 





_* « Tn this example” (says Campbell) “we are obliged to change the person of the 
« verb, that the words may be equally applicable, both in the literal sense and in the 
figurative, an essential point in this exercise of ingenuity. The personal pronoun in 
“ our language must always be expressed before the verb. Now the neuter will not t ap 
* ply to the hero, nor the masculine He to the rock ; whereas the first person applies 
« ee to both."«Philosophy of Rhetoric, Vol. II. p. 411. Note. 
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we easily see, that iu refers to recubans, and patule to fagi, 
because the terminations determine their mutual reference. 
But if we were to translate this line literally into English 
“ Tityrus, thou of spreading reclining under the shade beech,” 
it would be perfectly unintelligible, because there is here no 
difference of termination to indicate to what substantive each 
adjective belongs. The case is the same with the verbs. In 
Latin, the verb may often be placed without any ambigui- 
ty in any part of the sentence. But, in English, its place is al- 
most always precisely determined. It must follow the suhjunc- 
tive, and precede the objective member of the phrase in almost 
all cases. Of this, no better illustration can be produced than 
the following passage from Milton, quoted by Mr Smith, in 
which the poet has pushed#the inversion and transposition of 
words so far beyond the genius of our language, as to render 
his meaning, if not altogether unintelligible, at least extremely 
obscure to those who are not acquainted with the lines in Ho- 
race, of which it is a translation : 


« Who now enjoys thee credulous, all gold, 
‘«* Who always vacant, always amiable, 
« Hopes thee of flattering gales unmindful.” 





* Lord Monboddo is of opinion that Milton intended this translation to serve as 1 
proof how inferior, in point of composition, the English is to the Latin.—(Origin and Pro- 
gress of Language, Vol. I. p. 130.) But this is by no means probable. Milton in his 
greatest poetical work, and still more remarkably in his prose writings, has shown a dis- 
position to assimilate the style of English composition to that of the Latin, in a far great- 
er degreg than suits the genius of our language. This translation, which must undoubt- 
edly be considered as a sort of dour de force, seems to have been meant to show, that the 
Engksh tongue ig ‘susceptible of a much greater latitude of transposition than i is common- 


ly imagined. 
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In the Latin, all this is abundantly plain: 


‘«¢ Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea, 
*¢ Qui semper vacuam, semper amabilem 
« Sperat te ; nescius auree fallacis.” — 


These remarks of Mr Smith are important, and, at the time 
of their publication, they had, at least, in this country, all the 
merit of novelty; but they do not exhaust the subject, and, 
therefore, I shall take the liberty of following out the specula- 
tion a little farther. 


In considering this difference between the genius of ancient 
and modern languages, two things are to be attended to, which 
have been often confounded by caiitics. ist, The ordinary ar- 
rangement of words in common conversation. And, 2d, the 
deranged collocation in rhetorical and poetical composition. 
The first of these has been very well considered by Batteuz, * 
and Monboddo ; + both of whom have shown, that the arrange- 
ment of words, in the ancient tongues, was, in some respects, 
more natural than in ours; that the sentence fructum da mihi 
(for example) is, in one view, arranged more naturally + than the 





* Principes de Literature. Vol. V. 
+ Origin and Progress of Language. 
+ “ Such an arrangement” (as Dr Blair observes, Lecture VIL. ye ia precisely put- 
- ting into words the gesture which nature taught the savage to make, before he was 
acquainted with words ;”—that is, he would frst point to the object, and then to him- 
a | 
It appears from Humbolidt,-that this natural arrangement prevails in the lan- 
guages of the American Indians, which are certainly es well entitled as any we know, to 


the appellation of original or primitive. ‘‘ The arrangement of words” (he observes) 
| | 11 | 
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sentence give me frust.* But this and similar observations 
throw no light on the deranged collocation familiar to us in 
the classical authors, and which was regulated by principles of 
a perfectly different nature. What these principles were, it is 
impossible for us now to ascertain ; but, in general, we know, 





‘¢in the Chayma, is such as is found in every language of both continents which has pre- 
‘ served a certain air of youth. The object is placed before the verb, the verb before 
“the personal pronoun. The object on which the attention should be principally fixed, 
‘* precedes all modifications of that object. The American would say, (iherty complete 
« love we ; instead of, we love complete liberty :—thee with happy am I; instead of, I 
‘“‘am happy with thee. There is something direct, firm, demonstrative, in these turns, 
“ the simplicity of which is augmented by the absence of the article. Ought we to ad- 
“ mit that, with an advanced civilizatiou, these nations, left to themselves, would have 
“‘ changed by degrees the arrangement of their phrases ? We are led to adopt this idea, 
«« when were collect the changes which the syntax of the Romans has undergone, in 
« the precise, clear, but somewhat timid languages of Latin Europe.” — Personal Nar- 
rative, &c. Vol. II. p. 261. 1 quote from the admirable English version by Helen Ma- 
ria Williams. Such a translator, faithful, at once, and elegant, falls to the lot of few 
authors. 

* See on the same subject, Diderot’s Lettre sur les Sourds et Mucts. 

On the subject of inversions Diderot has made a very ingenious remark, whieh de- 
serves to be prosecuted. 

« Nous sommes peut-(tre redevables a la philosophie Péripatécienne, qui a réalise 
«tous les étres généraux et Métaphysiques, de n’avoir presque plus dans notre langue 
« de ce que nous appellons des inversions dans les langues anciennes. En effet nos au- 
“ teurs Gaulois en ont beaucoup plus que nous, et cette philosophig a regné tandis 
‘gue notre langue se perfectionnoif sous Louis XIII. et sous Louis XIV. Les An- 
 ciens, qui généralisoient, moins, et qui étudioient plus la Nature en détail et par in- 
« dividus, avoient dans leur langue une marche moins monotone, et peut-ctre le mot d’in- 
“ version eit-il été fort étrange poar eux. Vous ne m’objecterez point, ici, Monsieur, 
“ que % Philosophie Péripatécienne est celle d’Aristote et par consequent d'une partie 
“‘ des anciens ; car vous apprendrez sans doute & vos disciples que notre Péripatéticiame 
« étoit bien différent de celui d'Aristote.” 

VOL. III. | H 
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that although the latitude of arrangement was great, it was 
not unlimited. Quintilian produces some instances of inver- 
sions, which he thinks blameable, that would scarce appear to 
us inversions at all. The following sentence in Cicero, pro 
Cluentio, he thinks, needs an apology: “ Axtmadverts Judices, 
“omnem accusatoris orationem in duas divisam esse partes.—In 
“ duas partes divisam esse, rectum est, sed durum et incomp- 
“tum.” Some transpositions, he says, are entirely peculiar to 
poetry, and are not admissible in prose; as in Virgil, “ Hyper- 
“ boreo septem subjecta Triont :—quod oratio,” (he adds) “ ne- 
“ quaquam recipiet.” 


Although, however, these passages show clearly that the col- 
location of words in the ancient languages was an affair of 
much greater nicety than our modern composers in Latin are 
apt to imagine; it is abundantly obvious, on the other hand, 
that the writers and speakers who made use of them, enjoyed a 
latitude in the construction of their sentences, to which there 
is nothing which can be compared in the languages of modern 
Europe. 


It is easy-to conceive, how much this latitude in the arrange- 
-ment of wards must have contributed to the harmony and va- 
riety of style in ancient composition. But a still more impar- 
tant advantage arose from this, that it enabled the writers or 
speakers to arrange the different ideas comprehended in a sen- 
tence, in that order which is most pleasing to the imagina- 
tion, or which producés the happiest effects. The following 
line is mentioned by Batteux as an illustration of this remark. 
4 
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- 1 Me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum 
oie. «O Rutili.” 

The order of words here corresponds exactly with the order 
of passions or emotions in the mind of the speaker, and gives a 
spirit to the expression, which it is impossible to preserve in a 
modern trarislation. In the following passage,. too, of Horace, 
the mere arrangement of words, particylarly the position of the 
concluding word, produces a pathetic effect which must un- 
avoidably be lost in any English or French version : 


“ Te maris et terres numeroque carentis arene 
“ Mensorem cohibent, Archyta, 

* Pulveris exigui prope littus parva Matinum 
“ Munera: nec quidquam tibi prodest 

“ Arias tentasse domos, animoque rotundum 


« Percurrisse polum, morifuro.” 


The only other instance I shall mention is the arrangement 
of the words which Virgil puts in the mouth of Eurydice, 


« Feror ingenti circumdata nocte, 
« Invalidasque tibi tendens, heu! non tua, palmas.” 


Well might Marmontel ask, “ Delille a-t-il pu faire entendre 
“ce non tua désespérant?” * And yet (with the exception of 
the worse than useless epithet applied to death) Delille seems 
to have succeeded as well as the genius of the French tongue 
admitted of. 

« Adieu mon cher Orphée ; Eurydice expirante 
En vain te cherche encore de sa main défaillante. 


i 





rw (uvres Posthumes de Marmontel, Tome I. p, 322. 
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« Lhorrible mort jetant son voile autour de moi 

« M’entrifnc lein du jour, hélas! et loin de toi.” 
- Even in the modern tongues the slight inversions of which 
they admit have sometimes a singularly happy effect, particu-_ 
larly in poetry, as in these words of Milton, the force and viva- 
city of which need no comment : 


« Out flen—millions of flaming swords.” * 


Upon this head of transposition we may remark further, that 
in consequence of the order observed in the ancient languages, 
more especially the Latin, the attention of the reader or hearer 
was kept up completely to the end of the period, where the 
verb, which is the key of the sentence, was generally to be 
found. I have elsewhere compared the effect produced by this 
position of the verb to that of the mirror in a well known op- 
tical experiment, by which the apparently shapeless daubings in 
an- anamorphosts are so reformed as to be converted into a beau- 
tiful picture. 


* A similar beauty is observable in the following lines of Parnell’s Hermit : 


‘* Thus when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
« Calm nature’s image on its wat’ry breast, 

© Down bend the banks, the trees depending grow, 
« And skies beneath with answering colours glow.” 


In that fine Line, too, of Gray, 
«“ Where deaves the turf in many a mouldering heap.” 
With what picturesque force does the inverted position of the verb heaves present the 
image of the broken ground in a crowded church-yard | 
The same artifice iy employed in various ether passages of this elegy, and always With 
consummate taste and skill. | 
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Quintilian tells us, that every transgression of this rule was a 
deviation from the established habit of arrangement.—* Verbo 
“sensum cludere, multo, si compositio patiatur, optimum est. 
“In verbis enim sermonis vis nest.’ Tle adds, “Sine dubio om- 
“ne quod non cludet, hyperbaton est.” In our modern lan- 
guages, the first half of a sentence is no sooner _ pronounced, 
than the rest may be anticipated; and hence it is impossible 
for a modern discourse to maintain that incessant hold of the 
hearer’s attention which was secured by the nature of the lan- 
guages in which the ancient orators spoke ; nor is it possible, to 
the same degree, to give to every word and phrase their full 
effect on the imagination or the heart. The ancients compar- 
ed the pertod (which word. (Fepiods) literally means a circuit) 
to a sling which throws out the stone after many revolu- 
tions; and Cicero ascribes to this skilful combination of 
words a great part of the effects produced by the eloquence of 
Demosthenes. “ Demosthenis non tam vibrarent fulmina, nisi 


“ numeris contorta ferentur.”’ * 





‘* Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight.” 
“ How bon’'d the woods beneath their sturdy stroke !” 
« Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 

‘‘ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

“ A youth—” | 

“ Oraior ad Brutum. LXX. 

I must own, however, that Lord Monboddo seems to me to consider, not without rea- 
son, this general rule in Latin composition with respect to the position of the verb, ax ne- 
cessarily tending to produce a monotony in the style of their best writers. To illustrate 
this, he quotes two sentences from the beginning of Casar’s Commentaries, where not 
only both sentences terminate with a verb, but in general the several members of each 
sentence. “ Horum omnium fortissimi sant Belgw, propterea quod « cultu stque hu- 
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I already hinted, that the deranged collocation of words in 
the rhetorical compositions of the ancients, was perfectly differ- 
ent from what they themselves considered as the naturaf order, 
and which they used in conversation. Of this we may judge 
from their easy epistolary style; and from that of their dia- 
logues, in which (even in those written by Cicero) there is not 
nearly so much of inversion and transposition as in their his- 
tories and orations. Lord Monboddo observes, that “ in 
“ Cicero’s Letters ad Familiares*, the arrangement is such, 
“ that the words may be translated into English, in an order 
“not very different from that in which they stand in the ori- 
“ ginal.” The same author takes notice of “ the simple and 
“ natural arrangement of the words employed in the laws and 
“ decrees both of the Greeks and the Komans.” In Demosthe- 
nes we have several of these inserted in his orations, where the 
arrangement of the words is very different from what it is in 
the composition of the orator. The same inartificial order of 
words may be remarked in the Roman laws, or senatus consulta, 
and in the edicts of their preetors preserved to us in the collec- 
tion of their laws made by the Emperor Justinian. + 





“ manitate provincia: longissime absunt, minimeque ad eos mercatores sepe comeant, at~ 
“que ea, que ad effeminandos animos pertinent, important.” ‘ Proximi sunt Ger- 
‘“‘ manis, qui trans Rhenum incolunt, quibuscum continenter bellum gernnt: qua de 
causa Helvetii quoque reliquos Gallos virtute precedunt, quod fere quotidianis 
‘‘ preliis cum Germanis contendunt, quum aut suis finibus eos prohibent, aut ipsi in 
 gorum finibus bellum gerunt.”—Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. IV. pp. 232, 
233. 7 

* The 16th Book of his Letters. 

+ Origin and Progress of Language, Vol. IV. p. 218, 219. 
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It’ig easy to conceive,’ from what was formerly said on the 
association of ideas, how much this specific distinction between 
the ordinary, and the rhetorical or poetical style of expression, 
must have contributed to the elevation and to the grace of the 
latter ; as it enabled the orator or the poet, without enlarging 
the common vocabulary, to give to the simplest words and 
phrases the same effects which we strive to produce by an ap- 
propriate poetical or rhetorical diction. This I presume was 
Horace’s idea, in a passage of his Art of Poetry, which has been 
the subject of a good deal of dispute among his commentators. 


“ In verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 
« Dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
« Reddiderit junctura novum.” 


“ Cautious and sparing in the introduction of new words, 
“aim rather at giving to your expressions the air of novelty, 
' “ by skill in composition.” In the Greek and Latin languages, 
but much more in the latter of these, the callida junctura must 
have been one of the principal secrets of fine writing, both in 
prose and in poetry. * 


The observations already made are sufficient to show how 
peculiarly favourable the genius of the ancient languages 


ret trea 





* Dr Beattie, in some critical remarks on fhese lines, supposes the poet’s meaning to 
be, that, when we find it necessary to introduce a new word, we should be careful to place 
it in sugh a manner, that ‘its meaning may be collected from the connection in which it 
stands. He acknowledges, at the same time, that this idea would have been conveyed 
mueh more directly and explicitly, if the words novum and notum had been made to 


change places. 
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was to rhetorical and poetical compositions. It is a question, 
however, of a very different nature, and one still more interest- 
ing to us, how far it was favourable to the communication of 
scientific knowledge, and well adapted to the purposes of phi- 
losophy. 


In general, it may be observed, the same circumstance which 
gave the ancient languages an advantage in poetry and oratory, 
rendered them unfit for philosophical communication ; for, in 
proportion as the imagination is excited and captivated, the un- 
derstanding is disqualified for the investigation of truth. Even 
those artificial and complicated periods, which the genius of 
the ancient languages admitted to so great a degree, and of 
which Cicero has remarked the extraordinary effects, derived 
their principal charm from their tendency to suspend the cool 
exercise of the judgment, by arresting the imagination, or in- 
flaming the passions. And, accordingly, the style of speaking 
which, in modern times, has been formed on this model, how- 
ever well fitted to help out a lame argument, or, as Milton ex- 





‘© Novum si callids verbum 


« Reddiderit junctura notum.” 


“ But this,” (says he,) “ was impossible, the first syllable in novem being short, and 
“in nolum long.” I cannot help thinking this a very lame solution of the difficnl- 
ty, when we consider with what facility Horace (who was not tied down to ring 
changes on this particular form of words like a school-boy performing an exercise) could 
have varied his mode of expression a thousand different ways, without either departing 
from metrical exactness, or incurring the fault of indistinctness and ambiguity. “Indeed, 
I have no doubt, whether we consult the context, or the grammatical interpretation of 


the sentence, that the poet’s idea was what I have above stated. 
| 1 
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presses it, to make the worse appear the better reason, is neither 
found to be the best for meeting, in a popular assembly, the 
close attack of a logical antagonist, nor for undergoing, when 
committed to the press, the calm examination of a discerning 
reader. * 


But this is not all. The éranspositions used in ancient lan- 
guages could not fail to counteract those habits of asséciation 
among words, which, in most instances, are the foundation of 
our reasonings, and which afford us the readiest means of  de- 
tecting the erroneous reasonings of others. For the illustra- 
tion of this remark I must refer to Dr Campbell’s Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, + where the reader will find it fully confirmed by 
a train of most ingenious and refined reasoning. ‘These asso- 
ciations must, of necessity, be much stronger in a language 
which is tied down to an analogous construction, than in one 
where a ¢transpositive construction is admitted; { and it is 


ST aI Na ENE eA teetit at = 6 


Omnia enim stolid magis admirantur, amanique, 
Tnversis qua sub verbis latituntia cernunt ; 
Veraque constituunt, que: belle tangere possunt 
Aureis, et lepido que sunt fucata sonore. 
Luerctit Liber i. 1. 642. 

+ Vol. IT. p. 93. 

+ The Abbé Girard was the first, according to Court de Gebelin, who introduged these 
two distinguishing epithets ; and as the use of them has been sanctioned very generally 
by later Brench Grammarians, and as I can think of no others that appear to me to be 
legs exceptionable, T shall continue to employ them. M. Du Marsais, in his Treatise de 
la Construction Grammaticale, substitutes, instead of the epithet analogous, the word 
simple, or natural.* Gebelin objects to the language used both by Girard and Du Mar- 


. : * Court de Gebelin, Tom. If. pp. 511, 512. 
VOL, III. I 
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owing to this, that we are much more easily imposed on by 
nonsense in Latin than in English, although we may. under- 
stand both languages equally well. 


Beside these considerations, it might be easily shown, that 
gient languages occasioned many more 
aie than occur in the modern ones. In 


the genius of the 







ambiguities of meé 


confirmation of this ark, some jydicious observations are 





sais, as prejudging » question which he considers 2s problematical, and substitutes two 
epithets of his own, (construction libre and construction locale,) which, in my opinion, 
have no advantage over them. As his criticisms, however, are always entitled to respect, 
I shall transcribe them in his own words. 

‘‘ En donnant 4 la construction Francoise ou & celle de telle autre langue que ce soit, 
“te nom d’analogue, on suppose yu’elie a plus d’analogie, de conformité, de rapport avec 
‘la nature, et quelle est Ja construction la plus parfaite: et en donnant 4 la construc- 
‘tion Greque et Latine le nom de franspositive, on fait entendre que celle-ci intervertit 
“ larrangement naturel des mots, qu'elle donne lieu 4 un ordre opposé 4 celui de la 
‘nature. On suppose encore par-la, que Ja nature a un ordre fixe qui lui est propre, et 
«‘ dunt elle ne peut jamois s’écarter ; qu'elle est déterminée invinciblement 4 suivre la 
« méme route. 

“ Mais ces questions ont elles été décidées? Pouvoient elles l’étre, du moins dans le 
““ tems ot l'on commenca 4 donner ces noms tranchans ? ne précipita-t-on pas son juge- 
«ment, d’aprés la difference qu’on voyoit entre ces deux sortes de constructions? et ces 
“ noms ne pouvoient-ils pas induire en erreur, en persuadant qu’en effet le Latin renver- 
«soit l'ordre de la nature auquel se soumettoient nos langues modernes?” Tom. II. 
pp. 501, 502. | 

In answer to these objections, I have on!y to refer the reader to the distinction point- 
__ ed out in p. 58, between the ordinary arrangement of words in common conversation, and 
the deranged collocation in rhetorical and poetical composition. In the formesgase, (for 
example, in the phrase fructum da mihi, or give me frutt,) I admit there is room for dis- 
putes which may not be easily settled; but in, the latter, I cannot see the possibility of 
any. Nobody surely can imagine the structure of one of Cicero's oratorical periods tq be 
as natural os that of a sentence of Addison or Voltaire. 
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made in an Essay by the late-Professor Arthur of Glasgow ; 

whose remarks, added to those already stated, seem to autho. 
rize the general conclusion, that if, in respect of conciseness, 
of harmony, and of impressive arrangement, the modern 
tongues must yield to the ancient—in other respects, and 


those of far greater moment, they possegta decided superiority. 





I shall conclude this subject with d®Serving, that the mo- 
dern compounded languages, though more easily acquired, 
furnish more difficult subjects of discussion to the universal 
grammarian than original languages. The difference between 
their structure, and that of the ancient tongues, has had a 
great effect in turning the attention of philosophers to gram- 
matical disquisitions, and, in this manner, has contributed con- 
siderably, in the present age, to the improvement of the philo- 
sophy of the human mind. 


eres. 


A German gentleman, well known in the learned world, + 
who did me the honour, more than twenty years ago, to attend 
some of my lectures in the University of Edinburgh, having 
heard one of them, in which I gave a general account of this 
dissertation of Mr Smith, was so kind as to favour me in a Let- 
ter with some strictures, which appear to me unquestionably 





* Yssay on the Arrangement of Ancient and Modern Languages.——See Arthur's Dis- 


courses on Various Subjects. Glasgow, 1803. 
* Dr Noehden, of the university of Goettingen, author of that highly esteemed work, 


entitled, a Grammar of the German Language for the use of Englishmen. 
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just, on the latter part of Mr Smith’s essay. “ In comparing,” 
he observes, “the ancicnt and modern languages, Mr Smith 
“ought to have expressed himself under certain limitations 
“ with regard to the latter. For the genius of the ‘ modern 
“ languages, if we comprehend, under this title, those existing 
“among the civilizedggations of Europe, is very different. The 
i: s several striking peculiarities, which, 







“ German, for 1 Insp re +. 
“in the strongest ina iner, distinguish it from others. It is, in 
“some respects, more complicated in point of grammatical 
“ structure than the Greek or the Latin: but the most remark- 
“able characteristic is the arrangement of words; which, 
“ though widely different from the natural order of construc- 


“tion, is yet limited and determined by certain rules. 


« The artificial arrangement of the parts of speech in the 
“ German language is not unworthy the attention of a philoso- 
“pher: it is perhaps a disadvantage in philosophical inquiries, 
“and it might be suggested with some plausibility, that the 
“ obscurity of Kant’s system is, in some degree, to be attribut- 
“ed to the language in which he wrote; though I am by no 
“means decided as to this point. So much is certain, that 
_* Plattner, an eminent philosopher in Germany, conceived that 
* artificial order of placing the parts of speech to be unfavour- 
“able to the purpose of philosophy ; and that he gave a deter- 
“mined preference to a natural collocation of words. He went 
“so far as to attempt to introduce the latter in opposition to 
“the general established practice. But this is in the hiShest — 
“ degree contrary to the habits of the people of Germany, in- 
“somuch so, that his books in which the natural arrangement 
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“ ofywords is adopted, appear hardly legible. I have often 
“turned from them with displeasure, and even disgust: and 
“ found it a greater labour to read and understand him, than 
“more difficult subjects would. have given me, if delivered in 
“the usual form of arrangement.”—The reader will find the 
subject farther prosecuted in the secondgedition of Dr Noeh- 
den’s Grammar. * 


It is scarcely necessary to add, that this criticism of Dr 
Noehden’s is not meant to invalidate Mr Smith’s argument, 
but to suggest some necessary limitations of the terms in which 
it has been announced by the author. It tends, on the con- 
trary, powerfully to support Mr Smith’s speculations ; inasmuch 
as the German or Teutonic, falling obviously under Mr Smith's 
idea of an original language, might be expected to differ in its 
construction from the Romanic tongues, as well as from the 
English, which, though it has Teutonic for its basis, has subse- 
quently admitted largely into its composition Norman-French 
itself a mixture of Latin, with the Celtic and Teutonic. 


Secrion Tuirp. 


Of Language considered as an Instrument of Thoughi. 


AnoTHER view of language, intimately connected with the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind, has for its object to illustrate 








* London, printed for Mawman, 1807, p. 429. 
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the functions of words considered as the great instrumex of 
thought and of solitary speculation. In the importance of its 
practical applications, this may justly claim the jist place 
among the various branches of our present subject. Indeed, I 
do not think I should go too far, were I to assert, that if a sys- 
tem of rational logic ghould ever be executed by a competent 
hand, ¢his will form 4hegmost important chapter of such a work. 
All, however, that I have to offer with respect to it is already 
exhausted in the course of my former publications; and as I 





am unwilling to tire my reader with repetitions, I shall here 
content myself with referring in a note to those passages in 
my works where it has happened to fall under my considera- 
tion. * 


When ‘I published my former volumes, I had not seen the 
ingenious Essay of Michaelis on the Influence of Opinions on 
Language, and of Language on Opinions.+ The title is im- 
posing, and strongly excited my curiosity ; and the performance 





' * See Elements, &c. Vol. I. 6th edition, p- 197, et seq. pp. 412, 413. Vol. ID. p- I, 
et seq. p. 242, ef seq. Phil. Essays, 3d edition, p. 147, et seg. p. 201, et sey. p- 207, et 
seq. p. 226, et seg. p. 282, et seq. 

+ An English translation of this Essay was published at London in the year 177), 
by Johnson, in St Paul’s Church-yard ; but I never happened to hear of it till very 
lately, when a copy of it was kindly communicated to me by a friend. I had previously 
read a French translation, which appears to me to convey the sense of the author more 
clgarly than the English one. The latter, however, (which we are told in the preface 
was revised in manuscript by the author,) is enriched with an Inquiry (by Miehaelis) 
into the Advantages and Practicability of a Universal Learned Language, which con- 


tains some very acute and important observations. 
3 I 
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itself, though it scarcely answered the expectations 1 had 
formed. of it from the great reputation of the author, may be 
justly regarded as an acquisition of some value to the Philoso- 
phy of the Human Mind. I was sorry, when J first read it, to 
find that few, if any illustrations, were taken from this branch 
of science, which certainly presents to a philosopher the most 
interesting and important of all exemplifications of the mutual 
influence which language and opinions have on each other: 
but, on reflection, I was led to indulge a hope, that the illustra- 
tions borrowed from sciences relating to the material world, 
will be turned to good account by the logicians who cultivate 
the science of mind; for nothing can be more evident than this, 
that all the conclusions of the author concerning the errors 
produced by the abuse of words in such sciences as botany and 
the other branches of natural history, must hold @ fortiori in 
all those speculations which have the mental phenomena for 
their object. As this, however, is an inference not likely to 
occur to ordinary readers, the subject may be considered as 
still open to future inquirers, who, after all that has yet been 
said upon it, will find an ample field for original remarks, as 
well as for new strictures on the reasonings of their predeces- 
sors. It is a topic, indeed, which cannot be pressed too often 
upon the attention of philosophical students. 


With the importance of this last subject, considered as a 
branch of logic, I am so strongly impressed, that I once in- 
tended to have brought together, and repeated in this place, 
the ,different passages from my former publications above re- 
ferred to. But the dread of being tedious, has induced me to 
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relinquish this design. Two passages alone I beg leave to 
transcribe, partly as they originally appeared in a different 
work, and may not, therefore, be known to all my readers; 
but chiefly as they contain some practical suggestions, of the 
utility of which I have long had experience. ‘They appear to 
me, therefore, on both accounts, to have a claim to a place in 
these Elements. — 


“ In speaking of the faculty of memory, (and the same obser- 
“ vation may be extended to our other mental powers,) every- 
“body must have remarked, how numerous and how incon- 
“ gruous are the similitudes involved in our expressions. At 
“one time, we liken it to a receptacle, in which the images of 
“ things are treasured up in a certain order ; at another time, 
“we fancy it to resemble a tablet, on which these images are 
“ stamped, more or less deeply ; on other occasions, again, we 
“seem to consider it as something analogous to the canvas of 
“the painter. Instances of all these modes of speaking may 
“be collected from no less a writer than Mr Locke. ‘ Me- 
“ thinks,’ says he, in one place, ‘ the understanding is not 
“much unlike a closet, wholly shut up from light, with only 
“some little opening left, to let in external visible resem- 
“ blances, or ideas, of things without: Would the pictures com- 
“ing into such a dark room but stay there, and lie so orderly as to 
“ be found upon occasion, it would very much resemble the un- 
« derstanding of a man, in reference to all objects of sight, and 
“the ideas of them.’ In a different part of his Essay,the has 
“crowded into a few sentences a variety of such theories, 


“ shifting backwards and forwards from one to another, as 
7 iv 
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“they happen at the moment to strike his fancy. ‘ The 
* meri ry in some men (he observes) is very tenacious, even 
“to a miracle; but yet there seems to be a constant decay 
“ of all our ideas, even of those which are struck deepest, and in 
“minds the most retentive; so that, if they be not sometimes 
“renewed by repeated exercise of the senses, or reflection on 
“ those kind of objects which at first occasioned them, the print 
“ wears out, and at last there remains nothing to be seen. Thus 
“the ideas, as well as children of our youth, often die before 
“us: and our minds represent to us those tombs to which we 
“ are approaching ; where, though the brass and marble remain, 
“vet the inscriptions are effaced by time, and the imagery 
“moulders away. The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
“ fading colours, and, if not sometimes refreshed, vanish and dis- 
“appear.” He afterwards adds, that ‘ we sometimes find a 
“ disease strip the mind of all its ideas, and the flames of a@ fever, 
“ina few days, calcine all those images to dust and confusion, 
** which seemed to be as lasting as if graved on marble.’ Such is 
“ the poverty of language, that it is, perhaps, impossible to find 
“words with respect to memory, which do not seem to imply 
“ one or other of these different hypotheses; and to the sound 
“ philosopher, they are all of them (whem considered merely as 
“modes of expression) equally unexceptionable; because, in 
“ employing them, he, in no case, rests his reasoning upon the 
“sign, but only upon the thing signified. To the materialist, 
« however, it may not be improper to hint, that the several hy- 
« nothéses already alluded to are completely exclusive of each 
“ other ; and to submit to his consideration, whether the indis- 
« criminate use, among all our most precise writers, of these ob 
VOL. III. | K 
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« viously inconsistent metaphors, does not justify us in conclud- 
“ing, that none of them has any connection with thé true 
“theory of the phenomena which he conceives them to ex- 
“ plain; and that they deserve the attention of the metaphysi- 
“ cian, merely as familiar illustrations of the mighty influence 
“ exerted over our most abstracted thoughts, by Hnguage and 
“ by early associations.” * 


“ Strongly impressed with the errors to which we are liable, 
“in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by the imperfections 
“of our present phraseology, a philosophical grammarian of 
“ the first eminence long ago recommended the total proscrip- 
“tion of figurative terms from all abstract discussions.+ To 
“this proposal D’Alembert objects, that it would require the 
“ creation of a new language, unintelligible to all the world :— 
“ for which reason he advises philosophers to adhere to the 
“common modes of speaking, guarding themselves as much as 
“possible against the false judgments which they may have a 
“tendency to occasion. ‘Io me it appears, that the execu- 
* tion of the design would be found, by any person who should 
“ attempt it, to be wholly impracticable, at least in the present 
“ state of metaphysical science. If the new nomenclature were 
“ coined out of merely arbitrary sounds, it would be altogether 
“ ludicrous ; if analogous, in its formation, to that lately intro- 
“ duced into chemistry, it would, in all probability, systematize 





. Philosophical Essays, pp. 227, 228, 999. | _ 
+t Du Marsais. Article Abstraction in the Encyclopédie. 7 
4 Melanges, Tome V. p. 30. 
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“‘a get of hypotheses, as unfounded as those which we are 
« aimeious to discard.” | 


“ Neither of these writers has hit on the only effectual reme- 
“dy against this inconvenience ; to vary, from time to time, the 
“ metaphors we employ, so as to prevent any one of them from 
“ acquiring an undue ascendant over the others, either in our 
“own minds, or in those of our readers. It is by the exclu- 
“ sive use of some favourite figure, that careless thinkers are 
“ gradually led to mistake a simile or distant analogy for a 
“ legitimate theory.” * 


To this general rule | have endeavoured to adhere through 
the whole of these Elements; and, accordingly, I have ex- 
pressed myself nearly to the above purpose when treating of 
Memory.{ At the same time, when I published my first vo- 
lume, I acknowledge that I was not fully aware of its import- 
ance, and that I then indulged the idea of attempting to intro- 





* Philosophical Essays, p. 232, ef seq. 3d edition. 

+ “Such, indeed, is the poverty of language, that we cannot speak on the subject 
“ without employing expressions which suggest one theory or another ; but it is of im- 
“< portance for us always to recollect, that these expressions are entirely figurative, and. 
“ afford no explanation of the phenomena to which they refer. It is partly with a view 
“to remind my readers of this consideration, that, finding it impossible to lay avide 
“ completely metaphorical or analogical words, I have studied to avoid such an unifor- 
“« mity in the employment of them, as might indicate a preference to one theory rather 
‘ than gnother ; and by doing so, have perhaps sometimes been led to vary the metaphor 
“ oftener and more suddenly, than would be proper in a composition which aspired to 
“ th praise of elegance.”=-Elem. Phil. Human Mind, Vol. I. pp. 412, 413, 6th edi- 


tiou. 
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duce varigus innovations in the common ‘phraseology of: 
physics. A hint of this kind is given at the end of Sect’ 
of the fourth chapter.* On more mature consideration, how- 
ever, I abandoned this project, and adopted less presumptuous, 
and, I hope, sounder views. These the reader will easily un- 
derstand, if he peruses the preliminary observations prefixed to 
my second volume. What contributed to open my eyes on this 
subject was a passage in D’Alembert’s Mélanges, which 1 beg 
leave to transeribe, in order to add the weight of his authority 
to some logical ‘precepts which I conceive to be of essential use. 





“ En général il est beaucoup plus simple, et par conséquent 
“ plus utile, de se servir dans les sciences des termes recus en 
“ fixant bien les idées qu’on doit y attacher, que d’y substituer 
“des termes nouveaux, sur tout dans les sciences qui n’ont 
“ point, ou qui n’ont guére, d’autre langue que la langue com- 
“ mune, ou dont les termes sont assez généralement connus, 
“comme la métaphysique, la morale, la logique, et la gram- 
“ maire ; il en coute moins au commun des hommes de réformer 
“ leur idées que de changer leur langage. I] faut du moins, si 
“la nécéssité oblige & créer de nouveaux termes, n’en hasarder 
“ qu’un tres-petit nombre 4 la fois, pour ne pas rebuter par une 
“ Jangue trop nouvelle ceux qu’on se propose d’instruire. On 
“ doit en user pour changer la langue des sciences, comme pour 
“ notre orthographe, qui quoique tres vicieuse et pleine d’ineon- 
“ sequences et de contradictions, ne pourra cependant étre ré- 
“ formée que peu-a-peu, et comme par degrés insensibles ; les 





* Vol. I. p. 203, 6th edition. 
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pentens: trop considérables et trop nombreux, qu'on vou- 
Fy faire tout-a-coup, ne serviroient qu’s perpétuer le mal 
“au lieu d’y remédier. Hatex vous lentement, doit @tre, ce me 
- poate la devise de presque tous les reformateurs, * 


This passage struck me the more 6 aablys as I knew that 
D’Alembert was much more aware than most French philoso- 
phers of his time, how fruitful a source of erroneous judgments, 
particularly in metaphysical researches, is an incautious use of 
language as an instrument of thought. He seemed to me, in- 
deed, from various remarks scattered over his works, to have en- 
tered completely into the spirit of Locke’s observations on this 
important subject, and to have been led by his own reflections 
into the very same train of thinking, without borrowing his lights 
from his great predecessor. On one occasion he expresses him- 
self thus :—-“ Nous ressemblons, bien plus souvent que nous ne 
“ Ye croyons, 8 cet aveugle né qui disoit que la couleur rouge lui 
“ paroissoit devoir tenir quelque chose du son de la trompette. 
“ Tl est facile, ce me semble, de trouver la raison de ce juge- 
“ ment si bisarre et si absurde ; l’aveugle avoit entendu dire sou- 
“ vent du son de la trompette (qu’il connoisoit) que c’etoit un 
“ son éclatant ; il avoit entendu dire aussi que la couleur rouge 
(qu'il ne connoissoit pas) étoit une couleur éclatante; ce 
“méme mot, employé a exprimer deux choses si différentes, 
“lai avoit fait croire qu’elles avoient ensemble de l’analogie. 
“ Voila image de nos jugemens en mille occasions, et un ex- 





*. Mélanges, Tome V. p. 31. 
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- emple bien sensible de influence des ee sur lea. opi 
“nions des hommes.” * 


When D’Alembert quoted this anecdote, he was evidently ig- 
norant that it is of English origin, and that it had been employ- 
ed as an illustration of the same argument in the Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding. “ A studious blind man, who had mightily 
“ beat his head about visible objects, and made use of the ex- 
“ plication of his books and friends, to understand those names 
“ of light and colours which often came in his way, bragged one 
“day that he now understood what scarlet signified. Upon 
“which his friend demanded what scarlet was? The blind 
“man answered, it was like the sound of a trumpet.” + 


{ cannot dismiss this subject without taking notice of the in- 
felicity of D’Alembert’s theory with respect to the source of the 
blind man’s mistake. A much more simple one must immedi- 
ately occur to every inhabitant of this country, from the ap- 
propriation of red to the military uniform; combined with the 
conspicuous rank which the trumpet has occupied, in all ages, 
among the musical instruments employed in war. 


The peculiarly strong and impressive effect produced on the 
blind man’s ear by the brazen din of the trumpet, accompany- 





* Not having D’Alembert’s works at hand, I cannot refer to the place from which I 
copied the above passage, but as it is transcribed in my own hand, I can rely upen the 
exactness of the quotation. 

+ Book ITI. chap. 4. sect. 11. 
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ing and overpowering the other instruments of martial music, 
@ naturally be the signal which annSunced to him the 
pomp of some military parade; and, such is the strength of the 
association between scarlet and the military profession, that 
among the lower orders red-coats and soldiers are synonymous 
terms. Dryden has even admitted this cant phrase into his 
poetry : 





The fearful passenger who travels late, 
Shakes at the moonshine shadow of a rush, 
And sees a red-coa? rise from every bush. 

I have little doubt that D’Alembert himself would have pre- 
ferred this solution to that which he has proposed, if scarlet 
had been the military uniform in France, + or if the colour in 
question, instead of scarlet, had been white. 





* « In the first crusade,” (says Mr Gibbon) “ all the crosses were red ; in the third, 
“ the French alone preserved that colour, while green crosses were adopted by the Fle. 
“mings, and white by the English. Yel in England, red ever appears the favourite, 
‘‘ and, as it were, the national colour of our military ensigns and uniforms.”—Decline and 
Fall, &c. Vols XI. p. 11. | 

+ I had always imagined, that the above solution must have immediately presented 
itself to every Englishman capable of the slightest reflection, till I met with the follow- 
ing passage in an Essay on Tragedy, by the late Horace Walpole. 

« Wher. blind Professor Sanderson said, he supposed scarlet was like the sound of a 
et trumpet, it proved he had been told that scarlet was the moat vivid of colours, but 
«© showed he had not otherwise an idea of it.”——Thoughts on Tragedy, by Lord Orford. 
See his Works, Vol. 11. p. 309. 

This quotation, by the way, may serve to prove, that the arfecdotes of the noble 
auther are not always to be implicitly relied on, even with respect to his own contem- 
poraries. His incerrectness, in the present instance, is the more wonderful, as he waa 
himself, (as I happen to know from good authority,) a pupil of Sanderson's, and lived 

with him in habits of intimacy, while a student at Cambridge. 
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Whatever opinion may be formed on this very trifling point, 
D’Alembert is entitled to equal praise for the ingeni : ap- 
plication he has made of the story to illustrate the exten- 
sive and powerful influence of language upon thought. It 
seems to have struck Locke’s fancy very strongly in this point 
of view, for he has alluded to it repeatedly in different parts 


of his Essay. 





Section IV. 
Miscellaneous Observations on Language. 


Tnx latest inquirers into that branch of literature which re- 
lates to language, have directed their attention chiefly to the 
etymological study of different tongues, considered as a guide 
to our conclusions concerning the origin and migrations of the 
various tribes of our species. As this view of the subjéct has, 
at first sight, but a remote connection with the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, I shall dismiss it with a few miscellaneous 
remarks. Some of these will be found, I flatter myself, not al- 
together foreign to the design of this work. 


The first author of eminence who led the way in these ety- 
molegical speculations was Leibnitz, whose various contribu- 
tions to this branch of knowledge occupy no inconsiderable 
space in the general collection of his works. In his earliest 
publication on the subject, which forms the first article ixt the 
first volume of the Memoirs of the Berlin Academy, he has 
very clearly and concisely stated the important purposes to 

| 4 | | | 
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which he conceived such researches to be subservient, as well 
as thé leading principle which he proposed to keep in view in 
carrying them on. I shall only quote the introductory para- 
graph; but the whole paper well deserves the attention of 
those whose taste leads them to similar pursuits. | 


“Cum remote gentium origines historiam transcendant, éin- 
“ gue nobis prestant veterum monumentorum vicem. Et 
“ vetustissima linguarum vestigia supersunt in nominibus fluvi- 
“orum atque sylvarum, que mutatis accolis plerumque per- 
“sistunt ; proximz sunt locorum ab hominibus constitutorum 
“ appellationes ; quanquan: enim multz villa, multa oppida a 
“ econditoribus nominentur, quod in Germania valde est fre- 
“ quens, que serius exculta est; alia tamen loca § situ, a pro- 
“ ventu, 4 ceteris qualitatibus appellantur, et vetustiorum dif- 
“ ficilis est etymologia. Nomina etiam vetera hominum, quo- 
“rum nulla Germanize gens plura Frisiis retinuit, ducunt nos in 
“ sacraria, ut sic dicam, veteris lingua. [llud enim pro axio- 
“mate habeo, omnia nomina qua vocamus propria, alquando 
“ anpellativa fuisse, alioqui ratione nulla constarent.* Itaque 
“ quoties vocabulum fluminis, montis, sylvzx, gentis, pagi, oppidi, 
“ ville, non intelligimus, intelligere debemus, ab antiqua nos 
“ lingua discessisse.” + 





« <« Altogui ratione nulla constarent ;” “ otherwise they would exiat without any ree- 
** son te their existence.” 

M. Leibnitz seems here to allude to his famous principle of the sufficient reason ; and 
to intimate, that, if the first proper names had not been deseriptive or significant, there 
wowd have been no reason or motive to decide the choice of their inventors in favour of 
one sound rather than of another. 

_ + Miscellan. Berolin. 1710, p. 1. 
VOL. III. L 
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In various other parts of his works, Leibnitz has enlarged 
on the ignorance in which we are left by our historical records, 
with respect to the earlier migrations of the human race; and 
has fully established this principle, in which all the soundest 
philosophers now acquiesce, that if any new lights shall ever be 
thrown on this part of the history of mankind, it is from these 
etymological researches, conducted by extensive learning un- 
der the guidance of sober judgment and good sense, that they 
are chiefly to be expected. 


In confirmation of this idea, I shall quote a passage from 
Mr Horne Tooke, an author whose opinion is justly entitled to 
considerable deference in all etymological discussions, and | 
whose good sense has preserved him, on most occasions, from 
giving up his judgment to those fanciful resemblances and 
analogies, which had so powerful an influence on the theories 
of most of his predecessors in this department of philology. 
The passage which follows, I introduce merely as a proof of the 
confidence with which, in the opinion of Tooke, we are en- 
titled to reason concerning the migrations of our race in past 
ages, from the affinities between the languages which have pre- 
vailed in different parts of the globe. 


“It is a great mistake, into which both the Italian and Latin 

“ etymologjsts have fallen, to suppose that all the Italian must 

“be found in the Latin, and all the Latin in the Greek, for 

_ “ the fact is otherwise. The bulk and foundation of the Latin 

“language is Greek ; but great part of the Latin is the lan- 

“guage of our northern ancestors, grafted upon,the Greek. And 
4 
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“to our northern language the etymologist must go, for that 
« part’ of the Latin which the Greek will not furnish; and 
“there, without any twisting or turning, or ridiculous forcing 
“and torturing of words, he will easily and clearly find it. 
“ We want, therefore, the testimony of no historians, to con- 
.“ clude that the founders of the Roman state, and of the Latin 
“ tongue, came, not from Asia, but from the north of Europe, 
« for the language cannot lie, and from the language of every 
“ nation we may with certainty collect its origin. In the same 
“manner, even though no history of the fact had remained, 
“ and though another Virgil and another Dionysius had again, 
“in verse and prose, brought another A‘neas from another 
“Troy to settle modern Italy, after the destruction of ‘the 
“Roman government, yet, in spite of such false history, or 
“silence of history, we should be able, from the modern lan- 
“ guage of the country, (which cannot possibly lie,) to conclude 
“ with certainty, that our northern ancestors had again made 
“another successful irruption into Italy, and again grafted 
“their own language upon the Latin, as before upon the 
* Greek, for all the Italian which cannot be easily shown to be 
« Latin, can be easily shown to be our northern language.” * 





* Diversions of Purley, Vol. I. p. 140, quarto edit.—A similar observation is made 
by Leibnitz in the memoir above quoted. “ Ex Celtis, id est Germanis Galliaque, 
« Alpes Pyrenwosque trangressis, Italiam et Hispaniam habitatores accepisse credibile 
“est, longe ante illos qui memorantur Livio Gallorum posteriorum adventus. Abo- 
« yigittes Italix intelligo, id est incolas Grecis, Lydis, Phrygibus, Phoenicibus aliisque 
“ mari advectis antiguiores. Nam aptiquissime migrationes omnes terra factm sunt, 
“ gerius et gré magna multitude navigavit: quanquam Tacito contrarium exciderit. 
« Grecorum deinde multe in Itelia maritime coloniw condite sunt: inde lingua 
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In this department of literature, important fature'discoveries 
may, I think, be confidently anticipated, in proportion as a 
more extensive communication among the different tribes of 
mankind shall be opened, and as the affinities between their 
various languages shall be more accurately investigated. Those 
which have been already traced among some of the most re- 
mote and apparently unconnected tongues, are sufficient to de- 
monstrate, how imperfectly we are acquainted with the past 
migrations of our race; and, if they are not yet sufficient to 
afford .a direct proof of the common descent of the different 
inhabitants of our globe, unquestionably tend, the farther the 
subject is prosecuted, to lend additional presumptions in favour 
of that conclusion. 


In order, however, to render the study of the affinity of lan- 
guages a solid foundation for our conclusions, it is necessary 
that those who devote themselves to it, (keeping in mind the 
limited grasp of the human powers,) should guard-against the 
danger of rendering their labours fruitless, by aiming at what 
is wholly beyond the comprehension of our faculties. A few 
languages, grammatically and critically possessed, would enable 
tiem to add more usefully to the mass of philological know- 
ledge, than the almost miraculous gift of tongues displayed in 


Latina ex Celtic’ Grmecique mistis nate. Postea pars Italie: citerior Gallie Cisalpine:, 
“ ulterior magna: Grecia: nomen tulit.; in medio Latini et Tusci cum vicinis plurimum 
 utrinque trahebant. Hetruscam antiquam non intelligimus, ac que ipsius in es 
“ nonnullis supersunt, ne legimus quidem.”-—P..0. 3 

On this subject see also Dictionraire Etymologigue de La Langue Latine, with ‘the 
Discours Preliminaire, in the 6th Vol. of Court de Gebelin’s Monde Primitif: 
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the: Jabours of Adelung and some of his successors.* When 
Is ‘iy. this, I would not be understood to detract from the 
great and acknowledged merits of these literary prodigies. 
What they have done, was necessary to prepare the way for 
the minuter industry of their successors. ‘The great outlines 
being now marked out, and the limits of the chief departments 
settled, it will be comparatively easy for inferior artists to com- 


plete the details of the survey. Much may be expected, for 





much has been already done, by those missionaries to foreign 
parts, who, in the midst of their more important occupations, 
have not thought it an unworthy employment of their time to 
make an accurate study of the languages spoken by the na- 
tions they wish to convert. In India it is well known what 
they have accomplished, by translating the Scriptures into 
different tongues, even into the sacred language ‘of the Bra- 
mins ; with which I have little doubt some of them now possess 
a more intimate and familiar acquaintance than had previously 
been acquired by any other class o scholars who have visited 
the East. 


On the other hand, it is impossible not to feel some scepti- 
cism concerning etymological researches, when they turn on 
languages which are accessible only to a small number of scho- 
lars ; the deceptions which are commonly practised in support 
of such theories, being facilitated in proportion to the obscurity 





* I @ll it an almost miraculous gift, because in looking over such tables as that ex- 
hibited in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, (see article Languages,) I 
- can only wonder and admire at faculties to which I am unconscious of possessing in 


myself any thing at all andlogous. 
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in which the subject is involved. When I say deceptions, I 
would not, by any means, insinuate, that they are always in- 
tentional and culpable. It is a natural and pardonable weak- 
ness, to overvalue even a smattering of knowledge which 1s 
possessed by few; and one of the adepis may be readily ex- 
cused, if he addresses the public on his favourite subject, in a 
more confident tone than he would have assumed, had the 
points in question lain more open to general examination. 
Add to this, that when once the mind is intoxicated with a 
theory, it eagerly grasps at every shadow of evidence which 
seems to favour it, and is generally the first dupe to the sys- 
tem it has created.* I well remember the impression univer- 








_* In the hope of guarding my younger readers against lending too easy a faith to the 
Jeducing theories of etymologists, I shall subjein the sober opinion of a writer, who, of all 
our contemporaries, was best entitled, from his own unparalleled acquisitions, to form a 
competent judgment on this subject ;-—I need scarcely say that I allude to Sir Wil- 
liam Jones. : 

« Etymology has, no doubt, some nse in historical researches ; but it is a medium of 
“ proof so very fallacious, that, where it elucidates one fact, it obscures a thousand, and 
“more frequently borders on the ridiculous, than leads to any solid conclusion ; it rare- 
« ly carries with it any ixfernal power of conviction from a resemblance of sounds or si- 
“ milarity of letters ; yet, often where it is wholly unassisted by those advantages, it may 
, be indisputably proved by extrinsic evidence. We know @ postertori, that both fiz 
“ and Aijo, by the nature of two several dialects, are derived from filius ; that uncle comes 
from avus, and stranger from eatra ; that jour is deduvible, through the Italian, from 
“ dees; and rossignol frora luscinia, or the singer in groves; that scizro, ecureuil, and 
“ squtrrel, are compounded of two Greek words descriptive of the animal ; which etymo- 
“ logies, though they could not have been demonstrated @ priori, might serve to confirm, 
“ if any such confirmation were necessary, the proofs of a connection between the mem- 
“ bers of one great empire ; but when we derive our hanger or short pendant sword from 
“the Persian, because ignorant travellers thus mis-spell the word khanjer, whieh, in 
“truth, means a different weapon, or, sandal wood fromm the Greek, because we suppose 
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sally produced, by the speculations of the learned and respect- 
able General Vallancey, when he first attempted to demon- 
strate a very striking analogy between the Celtic and certain 
oriental tongues, particularly between the Celtic and the lan- 
guage spoken by the ancient Phcenicians. A specimen of that 
language has been preserved by Plautus in one of his plays, 
which contains some speeches of Hanno, a Carthaginian, in the 








“ that sandals were sometimes made of it, we gain no ground in proving the afhnity of 
‘<< nations, and only weaken arguments which might otherwise be firmly supported.” * 

From this quofation it appears how very fallacious are those conclusions concerning the 
affinity of different languages which rest merely on a similarity, or even an identity of 
sounds, unsupported by any collateral considerations ; and, on the other hand, with what 
confidence the pedigree of a word may sometimes be traced from a word in another lan- 
guage with which it does not contain one letter in common ; due allowances being made 
for that systematical permutation of one letter for another which is often observable in 
cognate tongues. This study, therefore, tu be successfully prosecuted, supposes a very cri- 
tical knowledge of both the languages in question ; an accomplishment which does not fall to 
the lot of many etymologists. One of them of some note, and certainly of considerable 
ingenuity, seems to have considered his deficiencies in this respect as favourable to his 
researches. “ In fhe few modern languages (says Mr Whiter) which I have endeavour- 
‘© ed to speak, French, Italian, German, and Spanish, I have ever laboured in vain to ac- 
« quire fluency and facility ; yet even this circumstance was favourable to my inquiries ; 
“ J endeavoured to supply that deficiency by number, which existed in the perfection of 
“ aoe and when I had arnt all that I could acquire in one language, I proceeded to 
“another. In advancing to this point I found some speed and promptitude ; and thus, 
¢ by comparing many languages, I learnt the affinity of the whole.”.—(Introduction to Mr 
Whiter’s Efymologicon Magnum, or Universal Etymological Dictionary ; with Tustra- 
tions drawn from various Languages—-English, Gothic, Saxon, German, Danish, &c. &c. 
—Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Gaclic, Irish, Welsh, Bretagne, &c.—the 
Dialects of the Sclavonic; and the Eustern Languages, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sauscrit, 
Gipsey, optic, &e. &. Cambridge, 1800.) If other polyglots were equally candid, I 
have yp doubt they would make a sitnilar confession. 


- Works of Sir William Jones, Val. I. p. 20. 
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language of his country : and, in the opinion of some: who have 
devoted much time to the study of the Celtic tongues;:he has 
suceeeded in establishing the identity of this Phoenician frag- 
ment with the Jrish,—reasonable allowances being made for the © 
change which the languages may be supposed to have under- 
gone during the lapse of so many ages.; and, also, for the cor- 
ruptions which the Carthaginian speeches must have suffered 
from the mistakes of ignorant transcribers. 


In confirmation of the conclusion to which Vallancey was 
led by the foregoing discovery, it was farther observed, that 
the number of Phoenician letters introduced by Cadmus into 
Greece was (according to T'acitus and Pliny) sixteen; the 
number of the Irish alphabet is seventeen.* It is remarkable, 
too, that in the {rish alphabet, the vowels are placed last, after 
all the consonants ; and, in this, that it agrees with no other 
known alphabet but:the Lybian and the Pheenician. + 


It has been objected to this, that if the Irish had received 
their letters from the Phoenicians, they would, like the Pheeni- 
clans, have written from right to left. But the objection is 
such as to appear, on examination, rather favourable to the 
hypothesis in question. There is no doubt that the Greeks 
received their letters from the’ Phoenicians; and, therefore, 
we must suppose, that in the time of Cadmus, they wrote from 
right to left, as the Pheenicians did ;, yet, 60 early as in the 








: .* Grammar of the Irish Language by General Vallencey, 26. 16. 
+ + Vallancey’s Collectanea de. Rebus Hiberaicis, Vol. II. p. 194." 
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time of: Herodotus, we know. that the Greeks wrote from left 
to night, * for he, speaking of the Egyptians, mentions it as an 
extraordinary peculiarity, that they should write the contrary 
way. The Irish also might anciently have written from right 
to left, and changed as the Greeks did. Some of the Irish in- 
scriptions at New Grange { are written from right to left, and 
left to right alternately, as are several old Irish manuscripts. 
This manner was called by the Greeks boustrophedon, because 
it resembled the course of the plough; and we are told by 
General Vallancey, that it is called by the Irish, the path of the 
reapers. t 


One other circumstance (according to these theorists) is 
worthy of attention; that the Irish, like the Egyptians, had a 
sacred character, as well as the popular or profane. The 
sacred character is called ogham, and (it is said) to resemble 
much the characters at Persepolis.§ From a correspondence 
which took place between General Vallancey and Sir William 
Jones, it appears that this word ogham, or agam, denotes my- 
sterious knowledge, in the Sanscrit language ; || and, with re- 





® Euterpe, XXXVI. 

' + New Grange, near Drogheda, county of Meath, where the most ancient inscriptions 
in Ireland are to be found.—Collectanca de Rebus Hibernicis, Vol. II. p. 210. 

t Ibid. p. 326. 

§ Les caractéres Irlandois appellés ogham ont beaucoup de rapport avec ceux de Per- 
sepolis.. Bailly, Lettre? sur L’ Atlantide, p. 458. 

}! With all due deference to so illustrious a name, I must be permitted here to ob- 
serve, that the countenance given by Sir William Jones to the speculations of General 
Vallancey, together with the endless Memoirs on the Sacred Isles of the West, by his 
ingenious friend the credulous and indefatigable Major Wilford, contributed much to 

VOL. 1. M 
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spect to the word Sanscrit itself, it has been confidently stated, 
on the authority of Celtic scholars, that it-denotes ancient sirit- 


ee in the Gaelic tongue. * 


The eee bequest of the late: Mr Henry Flood {the 
celebrated orator in the Irish Parliament) to Trinity College, 
Dublin, was intended more particularly to promote the eluci- 
dation of these problematical and tmteresting facts. Sir 
Laurence Parsons mentions it as a circumstance “ which he 
“had often heard Mr Flood notice with regret, that, while in 
“the East, ingenious men were collecting and translating with 
“such laudable industry, the ancient writings of the inhabit- 





procure to the dreams of the leurned Irishman, the very general attention which they 
once drew in this island. 

The following extracts from Sir William Jones's oe to the Society at Calcutta 
will explain and justify the above remark : 

« It has been observed, that the writing at Persepolis bears a strong resernblance to 
“that whioh the Irish call ogham ; the word agam in Sansortt means mysterious 
‘ knowledge ; but I dare not affirm that the two words had a common origin, and only 
“ mean to suggest, that, if the characters in question be really alphabetical, they were 
“‘ probably secret and sacerdotal, or « mere cipher, perhaps, of which the priests only had 
“ the key.”--Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 86. 

“ Colonel Vallancey, whose learned inquiries into the ancient literature of Ireland are 
“ highly interesting, assures me that Crishna in Irish means the sun ; and we find Apol- 
‘lo and Sol considered by the Roman pocts at the same deity. lam inclined, indeed, to 
“ believe, that not only Crishna and Vishnu, but even Brahma and Siva, when united, 
‘and expressed by the mystical word o’m, were designed by the first idolaters to repre- 
« sent the solar fire,” &c. &¢. &¢.—Ibid. P 968.. « This mystical word,’ we are told 
in another part of the same discourse, “ never escapes the lips of a. pious Hindu, who 
“meditates on it in silence.” 

“ Ancient Metaphysics, Val. 1V. p. 348. 

+ The estate which Mr Flood beqneathed for this purpose is worth L. 5000 AVERT. 
Sir Laurence Parsons’ Observations on the Bequest of Mr Flood, p. 70. 
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“@nts of the region-between Indus:and the.Ganges, no_at- 
“tempt was made to connect their researches with those of 
“ our Celtic antiquaries. He thought that many of the truths 
“ of ancient history were to be found at these two extremities 
“of the world; that they would reflect light and knowledge 
“upon each other, and lead to a more certain acquaintance 
“ with the early history of man.” * 


Nearly twenty years have elapsed since this publication of 
Sir Laurence Parsons, during which time I do not hear that 
any progress. has been made in those inquiries which the be- 
quest of Mr Flood was intended to encourage. From this, it 
seems reasonable to conclude, that the discoveries which he so 
sanguinely anticipated have not answered his expectations ; 
or, rather, that the facts which he assumed as his data, have 
not been verified by a more accurate scrutiny. That such a 
scrutiny has taken place can scarcely be doubted, when it is 
considered how many Celtic scholars (both Irish and Scotch) 
have visited India in the course of this interval... — 


After the issue of this very promising enterprise, it is not 
surprising, that the scepticism of many should be rather in- 
creased than diminished, concerning the speculations of our 
present race of Polyglots. | 


In consequence of the profound silence which has been so 
long,maintained on this subject, the noise which it once made 





 & Sir Laurence Parsons’ Observations on the Bequest of Mr Flood, pp. 55, 56. 
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would probably, in the course ofa few years more, have. sunk 
into total oblivion, had not the patriotic bequest of Mr, Flood. 
perpetuated the memory of General. Vallancey’s writings. To 
the rising generation, it may not be.altogether useless to. have 
alluded here to the history of this philological misadventure. | 


Section Freru. 
Miscellaneous Observations on Language, continued. 


Among the other speculations which have found favour with 
our modern philologers, | must nut omit to mention an opi- 
nion, which appears, from a dialogue of Plato, to have been al- 
so maintained in some of the philosophical schools of ancient 
Greece. According to this theory, we are taught, that, as 
nothing exists without a cause, or, as Leibnitz expresses it, 
without a suffictent reason, we must conclude, that the savages 
who first imposed names on surrounding objects, were decided 
in their choice of the varioys sounds which they employed for 
this purpose, by some fancied resemblance or analogy between 
the sound, and the thing which it was to denote. In the. case 
of sonorous objects this is easily conceivable ; and, in point of 
fact, many examples of it may be produced from all languages. 
Thus, in our own, a serpent. is said to hiss;_a.fly to buzz; a 
lion to roar; an ass to. bray ;.a cock to. crow. In: these, and 
other -cases of the same kind, the theory in ‘question may be © 
safely admitted. 
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In the case, however, of objects: perceived by the-eye alone, 
and,'still more, of things intellectual ‘and-moral, the application 
of the theery becomes much more difficult. But, even in such 
instances, it-has béen‘itmagined,; that some analogy, however 
obseitre and’ distant, has been fancied between the thing and 
its original name. In proof of this, a pretty long list has been 
produced of articulate sounds which have the same significa- 
tion in a great variety of languages, although the things which 
these sounds denote seem to have no relation to any object of 
hearirig. The mechanism of the organs by which these names 
are pronounced, is supposed to have some analogy to*the qua- 
lities by which the objects they denote are more peculiarly 
distinguished ; and this trifling circumstance has been pre- 
sumed sufficient to decide the choice, where all other things 
were equal.* Thus the President de Brosses conceives, that, 


* In the following passage of Aulus Gellius, an attempt is made to point outa relation 
between the configuration of the organs and emission of the vuice in the pronunciation of 
the monosyllables vos (you) and nos (we,) and the respective meanings of these words. 
His reasonings bear a remarkable resemblance to those of some ingenious French writers. 

« It is a question which has been much agitated among philosophers, whether names are 
‘« natural signs of things, or imposed by chance. On this subject P. Nigidius, in his Lite- 
‘« rary Commentaries, has maintained that words, both proper names and appellatives, have 
‘« been assigned to objects not by accidental appropriation, but by some instinctive impulse 
« of nature. To prove that words are thus natural rather than arbitrary signs, he adducés 
‘ various arguments. From these I have selected the following as ingenious and curious. 
<« When we say vos,” he observes, “ we make use of a certain motion of the organs of 
«¢ apeech corresponding with the siguification of the word ; that is, we gradually protrude 
+* the lips; and impel the breath towards the persuns whom we address. But, on the con- 
 seary, when. we;prongunce the, word nog, thera, neither occurs any forward impulse of 
« th® breath, nor any protrusion of the lips, but we direct the movement both, of lips and 
<« breath inwards, as it were, to ourselves. The same circumstances may be remarked 
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in ‘weost anguages, sf is significant of stability or rest; 7 of 
fluency; cl of a gentle descent, &c. A similar fancy was in- 
dulged long before by the cool ‘mathematical head of Dr 
Wallis, who, in his Grammar of the English Language, repre- 
sents it as one of the distinguishing excellencies‘of our tongue, 
that it abounds with words beginning with combinations of 
letters expressive of the things they signify. “ Notandum 
“ autem est, in vocibus lingua nostre nativis, magnam ut plu» 
“rimum literarum reique significatze consensum reperiri. 


? Adeoque literarum soni tenulores, acutiores, crassiores, 
“ obtusiores, molliores, fortiores, clariores, obscuriores, magisque 
“ striduli, &c. pares non raro in rebus significatis affectus in- 
“nuunt, et quidem plures nonnunquam in eadem voce licet 
“monosyllaba.* **** Et hoc quidem tam frequenter, ut 





« when we say ego and tu, or mihi and tibi. For, in like manner, us when by signs we 
‘« reject or assent toa request, the motion of the head and of the eyes bears some analogy 
“ to the thing signified, so in the words of which we have been spesking, we may ob- 
‘« serve, if I may so express it, the instinctive geaticulation of the mouth and the breath. 
‘‘ Fhe same remarks apply to the corresponding words in the Greek language.”—A. 
Gellius, Noct. Attica, Lib. x. cap. 4. 

* Of this Dr Wallis gives a great variety of instances; some of them undoubtedly 
very happily chosen, in support of his position, while others can scarcely be pressed into 
his service without much fanciful, or rather pennies over-refinement. A few exan- 
plea will suffice as a specimen. | : 

« Sic voces ab str inchoate, fortiores, rei significate vires et conatus innnunt; ut 

« strdng, (ex orgonuw, orgnnuus,) strength, to strow, to strike, a stroke, a atripe, atrife, to 
* strive, to ‘straggle, to stretch, stweight, to strain, string, strap, stream, strand, & strip, 
to stray, to struggle, strange, stride, straddle, &c. Neque obstat, quod in horam aliquot 

* manifeste compareant Latine originis vestigia: quippe Angli, ut ad hujnsmodi sons 

“ formant ipei vocabuls, ita et aliunde sic formate avidius arripiunt. 7 
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“ vix .ulla, quam scio, lingua hac in re huic:nostre equi- 
*paranda. videatur: Adeo ut in una nonnunquam voce mono- 





«© St vires item, sed minores, innuit: quanta sciNcet. parta tuendo potine quam nova 
“‘ acquirendo sufficiant : (quasi easet ex sto desumptum:) ut fo stand, a staff, to stay, 
cs ‘to ou, | to stifle, to stick, to stutter, stammer, to stagger, to stickle, to stick, stock, stem, 
“a sting, to sting, a stump, to stumble, to step, to stamp, (unde (o stamp, ferro i impri- 
‘ mere sj)a stone, steel, stem, stanch, (firmus,) to stare, steep, steeple, @ standurd, in quibus 
“ omnibus st firmum quid et fixum innuit. @ 

Thr violentiorem motum innuunt; ut to throm, to thrust, to throng, lw throb, to 
“ threaten, 8c. &ce. 

_ © Wr obliquitatem quandam seu distortionem innuunt: ut wry, to wreathe, to wrest, 
“to wrestle, to wring, 8c. &c. 

“© Cr eoptum quid, saltem incurvatum seu luxatum innuit ; ut fo crack, to.crnabla, to 
© crow, te crowd, to cram, &c. . Que omnia vel fractionis aliquid vel fragoria crepitusve 
‘ yidentur insinuare. 

« Alia, quasi ex cruce desumerent cr decussationem innuunt ; ut to cross, (decussare,) 
“ 40 cruise, a crutch, a crosier, cross-grained. Hinc Richardus olim Rex Anglim dicebu- 
“tur crouch-hacked, non quod dorso fuerit incurvato, sed quod a tergo gestare gestichat 
« formam crucis.”~—The Grammatica Anglicana is to be found in the third volume of 
the Opera Mathematica of Dr Wallis. 

Nor did Leibnitz think this view of etymology altogether unworthy of his atten- 
tion.“ Ex ipsa natura soni, litera canina motum violentum notat, at K finale ejus ob- 
“ staculum, quo sistitur. Sic in ruck (einen ruck thun) promotio violenta est sed per 
‘gradus ubi quavis vice motus sistitur. Sic etiam adhibetur recken, cum subito vi magna 
** nec sine sono intenditur filum vel aliud, ita tamen,y ut non rumpatur, sed sistat- impe~ 


* tum : ita habemus ex linea curva } rectam, eamque instar corde: tensam. Sed ubi rup- 





- 


© ‘This combination of letters haa struck our most eminent etymologists, more, perhaps, than any other ; 
not only Wallis, but the President Des Brosses and Court de Gebelin. ‘* Nous ne citerons ici (says the last 
“of these waiters) qu’un seul example de cette nature ; mais i] vaut lui seul une, légion : c'est at. Co.mot dé- 

“‘ signe Ip propridté d’étre fixé, arrété, de rester en place; e’est le mouvement ou ie cri de ceux qui desirent 
~ * gu ‘on garrte, qu'on reste en place ; d’ou vient cela, si ce n’est parce qu’en pronongant 4, on produit un es- 
rs pice | de siflement qui excite l’attention de celui qui va devant ; et que Yintonation t qui venant a la suite, est 

shohe, brléve, et fixe, ‘indique natureDement la fixité dans Inquelle on desire que soit cette ‘personne. 
at add “Gittt i Goit? azetine larigue Q"Borope, dans laquelle sf ne soft ba radine-0* ate: teedtieade de mots, 
\ regards exx-ttitraes consnae Gea tees radon.” weBonde Primiti~, T. Ll, p. 363 
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“svllaba (quales sunt nostre fere omnes, si flectionem demas) 
“ iHlud signanter exprimitur, quod in linguis aliis nisi composi-_ 
“tis, aut decompositis, aut longa nunnunquam verborum peri- 
“ phrasi vix aut ne vix explicari potest.” 


These, and other remarks of the same kind, which had been 
thrown out (chiefly, perhaps, as a curious and amusing exercise 
of ingenuity,) by the writers quoted below, have been pushed 
much farther, and reduced into a serious and systematical 
form by some late authors; among whom the most noted is 
M. Court de Gebelin, author of a work entitled Monde Primitsf, 
Analysé et Comparé avec le Monde Moderne, considéré dans 
VHistotre Naturelle de la Parole, ou Origine du Langage et de 
PEeriture. Vhis work certainly does honour to the author's 
learning, and contains many ingenious and original remarks ; 
and what adds much to its value, is the summary it exhibits 
of all that is important in the labours of his predecessors. It 
must, however, be owned, that the perusal of it is tedious; the 
author having spread his materials over nine quarto volumes, 
although they might have been compressed into two, or at 
most into three, with great advantage. The part of it, in par- 
ticular, which relates tu ancient mythology, which it is not im- 
probable that he considered as the most valuable of the whole, 





“ to fit, pro litera K sistente, sequitur S, vel Z, motus exeuntis index, et fit ries, reissen, 

“gic: Tales detegunt sese prime origines vocabuloram, quoties penetrari potest ad radi- ” 

* com ris éqparvenias. Sed plerumque tractu temporum, crebris tranalationibustetcres 

* et nativm significationes mutate sunt aut obscuratew. Neque vero ex institute profecte, 

et quasi lege condite sunt lingue, sed natorali quodam impetu nate hominum, sonos 

‘ad alfectus motusque animi attemperantium.”—MMiscellanea Berolin. Tom. I. p.2. 
1 
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ight,.1n my,.opinion, have been omitted without injury to, his 
eatiltion.». : 








The most remarkable peculiarity in M. de Gebelin’s system, 
is the attempt he makes to show, that there is, in every single 
letter,.an expression of some idea, feeling, or sentiment: So 
that he considers every alphabetical letter as a kind. of root.of 
the‘primitive language, and, consequently, of all the languages 
derived from at. Vowels he considers.as the painting and lan- 
guage of sensations ; * consonanis, as the painting and language 
of ideas. \The proofs he produces of this very. bold position 
are some of them highly: curious,—-but for these I must refer to 
his work. . 


Of this theory, the germs are plainly discernible, not only in 
those speculations of which I have laid specimens before the 
reader, in my quotations from Wallis and Leibnitz, but, as 1 
hinted in the beginning of this Section, in one of the Dia- 
logues of Plato.+ I cannot help suspecting that the late Dr 





* How is this doctrine, which represents all theiyowels as so many radicals, to be re- 
conciled with the aythor’s fundamental position, that vowels are of nv account in the eum- 
parison of words? “‘ Les voyelles ne sont rien dans la comparaison des mols."—-Monde 
Primitif, Tome III. p. 47. 

+ Cratylus, sive de Recta Nominum Ratione. Tewrev yay rorwuy ro P aorye perverce: 
WOES Op EVEY Rive FLING, ris xmotug, Sc. cc. (Platon. Op. Serrani, p. 426.) . The whole 
passage is curious, but much too long to be quoted here. The following, very, auccinet 
summary, by Mr Gray will convey 9 general idea of the scope of the doctrine which Pla- 
ta atads, he soe of Socrates, poncernin the “ powers of the several Greek letters, 
thai ation ; viz. the P, expressive of motion, being formed, by a 
“  samralonsgagtiog of qeadongye: the J of amalluess and tenuity. ; the % ¥, z, hy of all 

VOL. Il. N 
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Murray was partly influeneed by a’similar train of thinking, in 
forming his somewhat ludicrous list of the nine monosyllables 
quoted below, which he gives as the basis of the European lan- 
_ guages. * He seems, indeed, himself, to be occasionally conscious 


en os ee 





« noises made by the air; the A and T of a cessation of motion ; the A of slipperineds ind 
‘« gliding ; the same with a I prefixed, of the adherence and tenacity of fluids ; the N of 
“any. thing internal; the A of largeness ; the O of roundness ; and the 11 expressive of 
me Pie Sek 

It may be worth while to add, that, in the opinion of Mr Gray, (an excellent judge) 
this Dialogue is “ the least considerable of all Plato's works, and was probably written 
“ when he was very young,”——-Gray’s Works by Mathias, Vol. IT. p. 376. 

“ «1. To strike or move with swift, equable, penetrating, or sharp effect, was ag! 
“ag! | 

‘‘1£ the motion was less sudden, but of the same species, wag. 

“ If made with force, and a great effort, hwag. 

“ These are varieties of one word, originally used to mark the motion of fire, water, 
** wind, darts. 

“II. To strike with a quick, vigorous, impelling force, bag or F bwag, of which Sag and 
“ pag are softer varieties. 

“TI. To strike with a harsh, violent, strong blow, dwag, of which thwag and iwag 
* are varieties. 7 7 

“ IV. To move or strike with a quick, tottering, unequal impulse, gwag or cwag. 

‘V. To strike with a pliant slap, dag and Alag. | 

‘VI. To press by strong force or impulse, so a3 to condense, bruise, or compel, mag. 

“ VII. To strike with o crushing, destroying power, nag and hnag. 

“VIII. To strike with a strong, rude, sharp, penesraling power, rag or hrag. 

“IX. To move with a weighty strong impulse, swag.” ~—~History of the European 
Languages, &c. by the late Alexander Murray, D. D. Vol. I. pp. 31, 32. 

“ By the help of these nine monosyllables (says Dr Murray) all the European lan- 
‘« guages have been formed.”—Ibid. p. 39. 

Ina subsequent part of his work, we are told that the Sanscrit and the Pewsic have 
been formed by the help of the, same nine monosyllables. * Tt has been shown how the 
aS original language of Europe rose from nine monosyllables and their varieties ; alfa Origi- 


* nal Sanacrit and Persic verbs are either these nine words and their varieties, or thmple 
1 
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of this influence. “It is certain,” he observes in one passage, “that 
‘ai mataral.connection exists between, the sound and sense, and 
4. that we therefore express harsh sensations by harsh articulate 
“sounds.” His manner. of expressing himself, however, in ge- 
neral,. seems rather to imply, that these radical sounds were 
obtained entirely by induction and analysis: but it is by no 
Means impossible, that he may have been more under the in- 
fluence of theory than he was aware ; and even supposing his 
own mind to have been free from any speculative bias, we must 
still have recourse to some such theory as that of Gebelin and 
De Brosses, to account for the agreement of the framers of lan- 
guage, in so many instances, to fix on the same radical sounds 
to convey the same ideas. 


That these theories are altogether unfounded, I am far from 
thinking ; but I am fully convinced that they have been all 
carried too far, and that fancy or whim has had a large share 
in their formation. Nor need I scruple to hazard this re- 
mark with respect to any writer, however eminent for learn- 
ing and genius, when I apply it to him in common with Gebe- 
lin and De Brosses, and with the still more illustrious names of 
Wallis and Leibnitz.* | | 





ee ‘compounds of these, which may be called secondary verbs, or compounds of second: ary 

verbs, with the original consignificative words, which may be called ternary compoande 

op derivatives.”—Ibid. Vol. Il. p. 229. 

wa ee hada not the pleasure of knowing Dr Murray personally, but I know well the high 
oatimotion in which his attainments as & Polyglot were held by two of the most compe- 
| tend judges i in this island, the late Dr Leyden and the late Mr Hamilton of Hertford 

a College. The opinion. of the latter i is recorded, along with various other testinionies to 
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Of late years, a. perfectly new subject of speculation. has 
been opened to philologers in the Sanscrit, or sacred langwage 
of the Indian Bramins; which, in the systematical regularity of 
its structure, as well as in its unfathomable antiiguity, would ap- 
pear to form an exception to every.other tongue known in. the 
history of the human race. At first, it strongly excited the 
curiosity of learned and inquisitive men, from the hope held 
out by some distinguished members of the Asiatic Society, that 
the knowledge of it would furnish a key to immense stores of 
wisdom and of fancy locked up in the repositories of the Bra- 
mins. But as this hope has not hitherto been realized, a 
suspicion has, of late, gained ground, that these artful priests 
have little or nothing to communicate which is likely either 
to enlarge the boundaries of science, or to add to the classical 
treasures of-imagination already in our possession. The San- 
scrit has, accordingly, become to philosophers an object of 
curiosity rather on its own intrinsic account, than from any 
idea of its instrumental utility. In this point of view, some 
information with respect to it has been, in our own times, com- 
municated to the public, of too interesting a nature to be 
passed over in silence; and I shall therefore make no apology 
for allotting to the consideration of it a separate section. 





the same purpose, in the very curious, interesting, and authentic memoir prefixed to Dr 
M urray’s Posthumous Works, by Sir Henry Moncreiff Wellwood. Whatever, therefore, 
may be thought of the nine monosyllables above quoted, and of some of Dr Murray's other 
theoretical notions, his extensive and accurate acquaintance both with Enropean and 
Asiatic languages, is incontestible ; and when connected with the disadvantages under 

which he laboured in point of education, is perhaps as re a fact as any known 
in the iat of letters. 
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if, in the prosecution of this subject, I should be thought to 
enlarge upon it at a length disproportionate to its importance, 
I hope that some allowance will be made for my partiality to 
an hypothesis, which seems to myself to possess sume plausi- 
bility as well as novelty; while I attempt, at the same time, by 
varying the object of the reader’s attention, to relieve a little 
the unavoidable uniformity of these abstract disquisitions. 


Section VI. 


Miscellaneous Observations on, Language, continued.— Conjec- 
tures concerning the Origin of the Sanscrit. 


Ir is now a considerable time since the similarity between 
the Sanscrit and the Greek (and also between the Sanscrit and 
the Latin, whichis the most ancient dialect of the Greek) was 
remarked by Mr Halhed and Mr Wilkins, the first Englishmen, 
it would seem, who attempted to study Sanscrit with gramma- 
tical accuracy.* They took notice particularly of the striking 
resemblance in many of those words, which, being necessarily 
coéval with civilized society, no language could have borrowed 
from another, unless it was a derivative or dialect of that lan- 
guage. Of this kind are the names of numbers’; of the mem- 
bers of the human body; and of family relations, such as 
those of father, mother, and brother. + 





ii Soe the Preface to a Grammar of the Sanskrita Language, by Charles Wilkins, LL. D. 
+ Ancient Metaphysics, Vol. IV. p. 326. 
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To Mr Halhed we are indebted for two other very import- 
ant facts, that “every Sanscrit verb has a form equivatent to the 
“ middle voice of the Greek, used through all the tensés’ with 
“a reflective sense ;” * and that all the Greek verbs in «i are 
“ formed exactly upon the same principle with thé Satiscrit 
“ conjugations, even in the minutest particulars.” + 


In addition to these facts, Mr Wilkins remarked the coin- 
cidence of the Sanscrit with the Greek, in the composition of 
words with the letter a, implying a negation of the quality 
expressed by the word, and therefore called by the Greek 
grammarians the Alpha privatigum. According to Mr Wil- 
kins, this composition is equally common in both lan. 
guages. f 


Another convincing proof of the close affinity between San- 





* Grammar of the Bengal Language, printed at a in Bengal, 1778, Pe 101. 
+ Ibid. p. 126. | | 
{ This coincidence between Sanscrit and Greek is not, so far as 1 know, mentioned 
by Mr Wilkins in any of his own publications ; but it is confidently stated, upon Ais au- 
thority, by Lord Monboddo, in the 4th volume of his Ancient M etaphysics, p. 331, His 
words are these :—“ But a more extraordinary composition in the Sanscrit than any I 
have hitherto mentioned, and which is the same in the Greek, and is’ so Yematkable a 
* peculiarity in both languages, that I think it is impossible it could exist, except in lan- 
“ guuges that were originally the same. The composition I mean ds of words with the 
“ letter a, implying a negation of the quality expressed by the word ; for which reason it 
« is called by the Greek grammarians the a privative, such as the wards axpiras, aBrabing, 
and hundreds of others. Now, Iam told, not only by Mt Wilkins, but by otlikrs who 
« have applied to the study of the Sanscrit, particularly Mr Hastings, who-is not qily a 
* good Greek scholar, but learned in the Sanserit, that this composition is as common in 
that language as it is in Greek.” 
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scrit, and, Greek, is afforded, in my. opinion, by the near coin- 
cidence. between them in their system.of prosody. On this 
point. we have the conclusive testimony of Sir William Jones. 
“The Sanscrit prosody is easy and beautiful. The learned 
“ will find in it almost all the measures of the Greeks, and it 
“is remarkable, that the language of the Bramins runs very 
“ naturally into Sapphics, Alcaics, and lambics.” * 


A variety of other instances of the affinity or analogy between 
these two languages have been taken notice of by other writers, 
since the time that the idea was first started by Mr Halhed 
and Mr Wilkins; but the most decisive statement I have yet 
met with on the subject, occurs in a letter addressed to an 
anonymous correspondent in England, by the Rev. David 
Brown, Provost of the College of Fort William.’ The letter 
is dated Calcutta, 13th September 1806. 


After mentioning that a translation by the missionaries of the 
two first gospels will be ready by the end of this year, Mr Brown 
adds,“ Shanscrit answers to Greek as face answers to face in a 
“ glass. The translation will be perfect, while it will be almost 
“ verbal. A Shanserit edition of the Gospels will be published 
“ with the Greek on‘the opposite page, as soon as we can pro- 
“cure Greek types. You will find the verb in the correspond- 
“ing mood and tense, the noun and adjective in the corres- 
« ponding case and gender. The idiom and government are 
“ the same; where the Greek is absolute, so is the Shanscrit, © 





© Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 359. 
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“and in many instances the primitives or roots are. the same. 
“(Phis will exhibit a curious oe to the: leatned:in 
“ Europe.” * 


On a coincidence so astonishing, it would perhaps be -more 
prudent for me to be totally silent; but the reader'will, I hope, 
pardon me if [ add a few conjectures to those of my predeces- 
sors, concerning a fact which may be regarded as unparalleled 
in the history of man. These conjectures were oan 7 
me by a remark thrown out by Mr Gibbon in his history. © 
“have long harboured a suspicion (he observes) that some, 

“ perhaps much, of the Indian §cience was derived from ‘the 
“ Greeks of Bactriana.”+ To this hint, however, I paid but 
little attention, till I found the same opinion stated with con- 
siderable confidence by the very learned Meiners in his His 
toria de Vero Deo; who refers, in support of it, to the proofs 
alleged by Bayer in his Historia Regni Grecorum Bactriani. 





* For some farther information on this subject, the curious reader ia referred to an 
urticle in the 33d volume of the Edinburgh Review, p. 431, where some very striking 
analogies between Greek and Sanscrit, (particularly in the inflections of the verbs,) ure 
quoted from a German publication by Francis Bopp. I regret much, that my total 
ignorance of the language puts it out of my power to have recourse to the original 
The author of the article now referred to informs us, that the philologers of Germany 
have lately begun to direct their attention to the languages of Indiz.. He, in particular, 
speaks in terms of high praise of an Essay on the Language and Philosophy of the 
_ Indians, by the celebrated Mr Frederick Schlegel. Of this I know nothing, but from 
the vety general account of its object and results given by Madame de Ste#l,"in her 
work, De P Allemagne.—See Tome 3me, p. 119. 

+ Gibbon’s History, Vol. VIL. p. 204, 

: : 11 
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But, on looking into this work of Bayer, I was much disap- 
pointed to find that it embraces only a. very narrow cor- 
ner of Indian science ; relating almost entirely to the names of 
numbers; the division of time into minutes, hours, weeks, 
months, &c.; the Hindoo calendar; and certain astronumical cy- 
cles ;—which he labours to show that the Indians derived from 
the Greeks, and not the Greeks from the Indians. In his argu- 
ment on this head he displays much curious learning: but he 
indulges also a good deal in conjectures; and the apology he 
offers for these appears to me just and philosophical. Indeed 
it was chiefly to introduce this apology that I was led at pre- 
sent to refer to his work, as | flatter myself it may serve, in 
some measure, to justify my presumption in indulging imagina- 
tion a little upon a subject of which I have no pretension to 
treat from any knowledge of Eastern languages. “Sed de 
“.Grecis artibus, quemadmodum cum oriente communicate 
“ fuerint, ex conjectura egi. Quo in loco veniam mrhi dari cu- 
“ pio, si minutis suspicionibus plus fuerim obsecutus, quam vo- 
“bis videbitur e2quum esse. Odiosum hoc est saepe, suspicari : 
“ Attamen, ut mea opinio fert, in tempore et loco necessarium 
“ atque utile. Ut enim in obscurissimis questionibus primum 
“ hoc est, suspicari, ita, si nihil proficlamus amplius, extare et 
“ cognoscl suspiciones nostras convenit, quibus fortassis alii oc- 
“ casio prebeatur, aut hoc ipsum, aut novum et diversum iter 
“ sibi muniendi, quo proxime ad veritatem perveniatur.” * 


| Before I proceed to say any thing of the Sanscrit, it may be 





* Bayeri Historia Regni Grecorum Bactriant. Petropoli, 1738. 
VOL. fff. Oo 
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proper to recal to the memory of the reader some ‘facts, for 
which we have the evidence of history, concerning the:aneient 
intercourse between the Greek colony of Bactriana and the in- 
habitants of Hindostan. | 


It is universally known, * that, after the conquests of Alex- 
ander in Asia, it was one great object of his policy to secure the 
possession of his new empire by incorporating and assimilating, 
as far as possible, his Asiatic and his European subjects. With 
this view we find him, soon after the victory at Arbela, assum- 
ing, along with many of his officers, the Persian dress, and 
adopting several of the customs of the conquered people. On 
the other hand, he encouraged the Persian nobles to learn the 
Greek language, and to cultivate a taste for Greek literature. 
We find him, in prosecution of the same design, not only mar- 
rying one of the daughters of Darius, but choosing wives for a 
hundred of his principal officers in the most illustrious Persian 
families. ‘The example was so eagerly followed by the lower 
ranks, that, we are told, above ten thousand Macedonians mar- 
ried Persian women, and received marriage gifts from Alex- 
ander, as a mark of his approbation. 


It is not to be doubted, even although we had no direct evi- 
dence of the fact, that he followed the same policy in his In- 
dian dominions; but he was soon interrupted in the execution 


_* Dr Robertson's Disquisition concerning Ancient India, p. 24, et seq. edit. of 1791. 
The reader will find Dr Robertson’s authorities carefully quoted at the foot of ‘each 
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of his plans by the mutinous spirit of his soldiers, and almost 
immediately afterwards by his untimely death. * 


The measures, however, which he had taken for the security 
of his conquests had been so well concerted, that India quietly 
submitted to Pytho, the son of Agenor, and afterwards to Se- 
leucus, who successively obtained dominion over that part of 
Asia. During the reign of the latter, which terminated forty- 
two years after Alexander's death, the Macedonian power and 
possessions in India remained unimpaired. 


After the death of Seleucus, the Syrian monarchs seem to 
have lost their Indian possessions. But the Greeks continued 
to maintain an intercourse with India, and even to extend their 
dominions in that quarter. This intercourse was carried on 
from the kingdom of Bactriana, originally subject to Seleucus, 
but wrested from his son or grandson about sixty-nine years 
after the death of Alexander, and erected into an independent 
state. From the very imperfect gleanings which we are able 
to collect on this subject from ancient authors, we learn that 
the commerce of Baetriana with India was great; that they 





* « Alexander was so intent on rendering this union of his subjects complete, that, 
efter his death, there was found in his tablets or commentaries (among other mag- 
« nificent schemes which he meditated) a resolution to build several new cities, some in 
‘« Asia and some in Europe, and to people those in Asia with Europeans, and those in 
« Europe with Asiatics, ‘ that, (says the historian,) by intermarriages end exchange of 
*« good Mfices, the inhabitants of these two great continents might be gradually moulded 
“ into a similarity of sentiments, and become attached to each other with mutual affec- 
tion’ "==Diod. Sicul. lib. xviii. c. 4.—Robertson’s Disquisition’ concerning Ancient 
India, p, 191. 


i a 
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penetyatedl ‘far’ ‘into: the interior: and that the conquests of ‘its 


kings’ i that ‘country were more extensive than those of Alex- 
dnder himself. From the researches ‘of M: de Guignes into ‘the 
Chinese historians, it farther appears, that this kingdom of Bac- 
triana subsisted nearly one hundred and: thirty years, :when it 
was overwhelmed by a horde of Tartars about one hundred 
and twenty-six years before the Christian era. 


If these facts be duly weighed, the conjecture of Meiners will 
not perhaps appear extravagant, that it was in consequence 
of this intercourse between Greece and India, arising from Alex- 
ander’s conquests, that the Bramins were led to invent their 
sacred language.* “ For unless” (he observes) “ they had cho- 





* Meiners is not the only writer who has suspected the Sanscrit to he an invention of 
the Indian priesthood. Colonel Dow, in his “ Dissertation concerning the Customs, Man- 
ners, Language, Religion, and Philosophy of the Windoos,” is the first English writer 
who has expressed this opinion with confidence. ‘“ Whether the Shanscrita,” he observes, 
“was in any period of antiguity the vulgar language of Hindostan, or was invented by 
the Brahmans to be a mysterious repository for their religion and philosophy, is difficult 
‘* to determine. All other languages, it is true, were casually invented by mankind to 


express their ideas and wants ; but the astonishing formation of the Shanscrita seems to 


he beyond the power of chance. In regularity of etymology and grammatical order, it 


‘¢ far exceeds the Arabic. It, in short, bears evident marks that it has been fixed upon 
as rational principles, by « body of learned men, who studied regularity, harmony, and « 
ca * wonderful simplicity and energy of expression. 

* Though the Shanscrita is amazingly copious, a very small grammar and vocabulary 
« serve to illustrate the principles of the whole. In a treatise of a few pages, the ruots 
“and primitives are all comprehended, and so uniform are the rules for derivations and 
se inflections, that the etymon of any word is with facility at once investigated. The pro- 
“ nunciation is the greatest difficulty that attends the acquirement of the language to 
‘perfection. This is so quick and forcible, that a person, even before the years of pu- 

4 
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‘4;sen to. adopt.at.once a foreign tongue,” (against which obvious 
aniinsurmauntable objections must have presented themselves,) 
‘:tt-was necessary for them to invent anew language, by means 
‘of whieh they might express their newly acquired ideas, and, 
* at. the same time, conceal from the other Indian castes their 
“ philosophical doctrines, when they were at variance with the 
“ commonly received opinions.” J cannot, however, agree with 
Meiners, in thinking that this task would be so arduous as to 
require the labour of many successive generations,* for with 





*¢ berty, must labour a long time before he can pronounce it with propriety ; but when 
“‘ once the pronunciation is attained to perfection, it strikes the ear with amazing bold- 
“ ness and harmony.”—Page 30 of the Dissertation prefixed to the History of Hindostan 
from the Earliest Accounts of Time to the Death of Akbar. Translated from the Per- 
sian of Ferishta. London, 1767. 

* T shall transcribe as much from Meiners as will be sufficient te give a general}idea of 
his views on this subject ; premising only, that, in transcribing the first paragraph, which 
is here introduced merely fur the sake of connection, 1 would not be understood to give 
any countenance to the author's eonjecture about the individual (Gudda or Butta) who he 
supposes to have been instrumental m incorporating the Greek philosophy with the In- 
dian superstitions. 

“Hic Butta sive Budda vel omnium primus, vel inter primos saltem fuisse videtur, 
‘ gui Grecorum placita cum antiquis Brachmanum superstitionibus et vivendi ratione 
“ copulaverit. . = . 2 

“ Huic mee conjecture alteram adjicio, ex hujus nempe aliorumque virorum, qui 
« eadem fere tempestate ad externa studia sese applicuerunt, institutionibus, ingentes sine 
‘«‘ dubio discipulorum catervas prodiisse, quorum opera et junctis viribus praclara illa et 
 toties Jaudata antiqua Brachmanum lingua inventa sit. Nisi enim semper peregrino 
‘© geymone uti volebant ; de nova ipsis lingua cogitandum erat, qua novas res, atque in- 
“ cognitas hactenus notiones exprimere, simulque doctrinas suas cum patria religione pug- 
“ nantgs ceteros Indorum ordines celare poterant. Hjusmodi vero lingua inventio adeo 
“ arduum atque difficile negolium esse mihi videtur, ut illud non nisi multis hominum @ta- 
 tdtibus perfict potuisse existimem. 'w=Meiners, Historia Doctrine de Vero Deo, Lem- 


govise, 1780, pp. 134, 135. 
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the Greek language before them as a model, and. their own 
language as their principal raw material, where would he the 
difficulty of manufacturing a different idiom, borrowing. from 
the Greek the same, or nearly the same system, .in the flexions 
of nouns and conjugations of verbs, and thus disguising, by 
new terminations and a new syntax, their native dialect? If 
Psalmanazar was able to create, without any assistance, a lan- 
guage, of which not a single wordshad a previous existence but. 
in his own fancy, it does not seem a very bold hypothesis, that 
an order. of men, amply supplied with a stock of words appli- 
cable to all matters connected with the common business of 
life, might, without much expence of time and ingenuity, 
bring to a systematic perfection an artificial language of their 
own, having for their guide the richest and most regular 
tongue that was ever spoken on earth ;—a tongue, too, abound- 
ing in whatever abstract and technical words their vernacular 
speech was incompetent to furnish. 


Something not altogether unlike this seems to have taken 
place in the Roman Catholic monasteries, in which a smatter- 
ing of Latin, (the language of the church) formed a necessary 
part of the education of a priest; and in which it may, without 
any breach of charity, be presumed, that the clergy found it 
occasionally convenient to conceal their conversations with 
each other from their lay domestics. I have more than once 
been astonished to observe, in the Flemish and French abbeys, 
before the French Revolution, the ease and fluencyewith 
which the Monks, who were in general the most ignorant and 
illiterate of men, expressed themselves in a sort of barbarous 
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Ldtin;'on matiy petty details of dtdinary life, that would have 
imposed: silence on Parr ‘dt’'Porson. ‘This sort of dialect was 
proverbially known aitiong the Scotch and English Eccl esiastics, 
establjshed: in Catholic countries, by the significant name of 
Kitchen-Latin, a phrase which they probably borrowed from 
the Germans. * They who have read the Polemo-Middinia of 
Drummond, a medley of Latin and Scotch, where it is pushed 
to the length of ludicrous extravagance, may form a general 
idea of the species of Latinity'to which I allude. 


“ Coal-heughes nigri girnantes more Divelli.” + 





<a 


* The following paragraph is extracted from Dr Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, Art. Dog-Latin. 

Lord Hailes, speaking of Kennedy's Testament, says, ‘ The alternate lines are com- 
‘ posed of shreds of the breviary, mixed with what we call Dog-Latin, and the French 
«« Latin de Cuisine” This in German is denominated Auchen-Latein, which Wachter 
« renders Kitchen-Latin ; qu. that used by cooks.” I should rather be inclined to con- 
jecture, the Latin used in Refectories. ; _ 

To the barbarous, or slip-slop Latin used by the Monks, there is a pointed allusion 
in Buchanan's Satire, entitled Franciscanus. Addressing himself to a young novice, 
whom he supposes recently admitted into the order, he gives him some counsels with re- 


spect to the conduct of his studies. 


«< Nec teeGirammaticas opus est ediscere nugas, 


‘« Et tetricis languere scholis, &c. &c. 
* mn * * + 


«¢ Nec te vox barbara turbet, 
« Aut temere erumpens lingua titubante solascus.” 
- * . *  Mysteria Sacra 
« Turpe est grammaticis submttiere colla capistris.” | 
Buchanani Opera, Tomus II. p. 273. Lugduni Batavorum, 1725. 


+ The Latin style of | the monkih jisstorsania in the fifteenth century was some- 
what of the same desctiption. “Thus William of Worcester tells us, that the Duke 
«of York returned from Ireland, e¢ arrivavit apud Redbanke, prope Cestriam,” 
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But although a very moderate degree of industry: might 
have been sufficient to bring this new language ‘to sieha de- 





(and arrived at Redbank, near Chester 3) and John Rous, the antiquarian of 
Warwick, says, “ That Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset, son of Queen® “Eliza 
“beth, widow of Edward IV., and Sir Thomas Grey, her brother, were obliged to 
“ fly, quod ipsi contravissent mortem Ducis Protectoris Anglia,” (because they bad ‘con- 
trived the death of the Duke Protector of England.)}—Henry’s History, Vol. X. p. 118. 
Dr Henry mentions these barbarisms as a proof of the decline of learning at this period ; 
but they were probably owing, at least in part, to the habitual use among the ecclesiastics 
of their Kischen-Latin as a medium of conversation. Ludicrous as they are, they may 
have escaped the pen of writers perfectly able to read and to interpret all the Roman 
Classics known in their times. a | 

The use of Auchen-Latin in the monasteries naturally gave birth, among the idle in- 
mates, to Macaronic poetry. Its native country, as may be inferred from the name, was 
Italy, where Felexyo, a Munitiaa muuk of the Benedictine order, (born in 1491) distin- 
guished himself by some publications in this style ; in which, amidst much licentiousness, 
there are said to be many passages, which discover a genius fitted for nobler un- 
dertakings.—Sce Ginguené Histoire Litieraire d’Italie, Vol. V. p. 533, et seq. “The ex- 
ample was soon followed, I believe, in all Catholic countries, particularly in Franee, 
(which, umong other things of the same kind, produced a Macaronic poem, De Arte 
Dansandi,) in Germany, and the Netherlands. , 

The author of the Polemo Middinia, who had resided long abroad, and whose English 
imitations of the Italian sonnets, when compared with those of his contemporaries, are, 
in elegance and tenderness, inferior only to those of Milton, was so much struck with 
the peculiar humour displayed in these Macaronic compositions, as to make a trial, after 
his return home, of the effects resulting from such a medley of Latin with broad Seotch, 
as Folengo nud others had exemplified in combining Latin with other modern tongues. 
The copy of this performance, which is now before me, is appended to the folio edition 
of his works, printed at Edinburgh in 1711. 1 understand there is an earlier edition, 
with Latin notes, by Bishop Gibson, published at Oxford in 1691. Ia ‘what’ year the 
firat edition appeared I cannot at present say, but it must have been in the earlier part 
of the 17th century, as the author died in 1649. 

Since Drummond’s time, I have not heard of any similer attempt, in Great _ Britain, 
excepting those by the late Reverend Alexander Geddes, « learned, “though not _XSIY or- 
thodex, aa of the Roman Catholic church. 





of. perfection as.would fit. it .for.the essential purposes 
which. ite framers. had in view, it was probably the work of 
successive ages to bestow on it all the improvements of which 
it was susceptible. It is difficult to cunceive how far these 
improvements might be carried in the unexampled case of a 
language. which was never contaminated by the lips of the 
vulgar, and which was spoken only by men of contemplative 
and refined habits, peculiarly addicted to those abstract speeu- 
lations which are so nearly allied to the study of grammar and 
philology. It must be recollected, too, how much their la- 
bours would be facilitated by the systematical regularity of the 
model after which the original artists had wrought in its first 
composition. The accounts which are given by the most com- 
petent judges of the progressive improvement. of Sanscrit, 
seem to be highly favourable to the foregoing hypothesis, 
more particularly in the date which is fixed for the xra of its 
greatest perfection. “ Sanscrit,” (says Mr Colebrooke) “ is a 
“most polished tongue, which was gradually refined, until it 
“ became fixed in the classic writings of many elegant poets, 
“ most of whom are supposed to have flourished in the century 
“ preceding the Christian era.” * 


During the interval between the invasion of Alexander and 
the period here mentioned, there was ample time for polishing 
and refining to the utmost this artificial dialect. Nor is it 
easy to so why so many Classic poets should have appear- 





. 
= On the Sanscrit and Pracrit Languages, by H. J. Colebrocke, Esq. —Asiatic Re. 
searches, ‘Vol. VIL. ‘p. 200. 
VOL. HII. P 
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ed so. sqon after, Alexander’s invasion, but..by the tm impetus 


Beige rep cee ae : eb ia Mes: UNp > 
which ‘the ‘minds of the Hindoos had received, and fhe new 
Kiberi per? tauaerrroe 


lights which they | had acquired by their recent intercourse 
with the Greeks and Persians. * : 


According to the idea which has now been suggested, we 
may expect to find Sanscrit as widely diffused 3 as the order of 
Bramins ; + indeed, if there be any foundation for the foregoing 
conjectures, it was probably i in the possession of ¢ every Bramin 








_.* © The word Sunskrita,” we are informed by Mr Wilkins, in the first page of his 
Grammar, “ is a compound participle, literally signifying altogether, or completely made, 
-¢ done, or formed, (Latin, confectus,) from the inseparable preposition sam, altogether, or 
‘together, (Latin. col, com, con, cor,) and krita, done, with the interposition of a' silent 
“(, which letter being a denéal, requires that the lsbial nasal which precedes it shedld 
“be, pronounced os a dental also, namely as x. The word, in its common acceptation, 
« denotes a thing to have been composed, or formed by art, adorned, embellished, purified, 
te highly cullivated or polished, and regularly inflected as a language.” 

I do not lay much stress on this etymology, which may perhaps be accounted for in 
some other way, of which I am not aware ; but I may be permitted to remark, that, so far 
as it is allowed any weight, it is rather favourable than otherwise to the, foregoing hy- 
pothesis. . | | 6 Baty 

_+ Je crois que la base du Malay est monosyllabique ; en effet on y trouve un grand 
‘¢ nombre de mots d'origine Chinoise; les. mots Sanscrils ont été introduits, a. mesure. que 
« les Malays ont adoplé le Brahmantsme.”-—Langlis, as quoted by Mr Q. Crawford, in 
his Researches concerning the Lawe, Theology, &c. of Ancient and Modern India, Lond, 
1817..; Vol. U1, p. 206. On the other hand, it is a fact no less remarkable, that a knew. 
ledge of the Banscritis confined exclusively to those. regions where the order of Bramins is 
to be.found. This-is admitted in the Edinburgh Review, by a very learned orientalist. 
‘« The Sgnsorit, the literary language. of India, the guardian of all its ancient knowledge, 
<< has neuer left.the sacred spot beyond the precincts of which Bramins, are forbidden to 
 travel.-—Vok. V. p. 289... How are these twe facts to. be accounted for, but on the 
supponition that the Braming were themselves the guthora of their own sacred langhage ? 
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in the course of one or two generations : iia Alexander’ § inva- 
an WE BAY mn 

sion. | ‘rom m the natural’ curiosity of this order of men, joined 
to the ‘esprit dec corps, ‘Greek may be presumed to have formed : 
a part of their professional education ; more especially, 2s as, with 
a slight knowledge of its syntax, nothing more was necessary 
for their instruction in ‘Sanscrit, but a few examples of the mode 
of f combining ¢ Greek with their vernacular tongues. We fave 
reason. to believe that a knowledge of Greek was spread over 
India not long after the period in question. Of this various 
proofs might be given ;* but I shall only mention here a single 
fact récorded by Strabo, that, in the reign of Augustus, am- 
bassadors from : an Indian Prince arrived at Rome, charged with 
various presents to the Emperor, together with o letter in the 
Greek language, written by the Prince himself.+ Strabo men- 
tions this on the authority of Nicolaus Damascenus, who 
himself conversed with the ambassadors at Antioch on their 





* See Bayeri, Historia Regynt Gracorum Bactriani, XLIV. XLV. 

$F (———-Esioroany EAAnvnny av Oipbiga yeypaumerny, Onruoav ort Tiago sig ypenbuc, 
Faxonen Cacirsuv apywv-Strabo, lib. xv. p. 1048, ed. Almel.) Among these presents 
Strabo ‘particulatly mentions some large vipers and serpents, and a young man without 
arms. The same fact: is recorded by Dio Cassins, who compares the young-‘man to 4 
Hermes, (drug roug "Rgueg dgwusi~Dio Cassius, lib. liv. p. 527, ed. 1607,) and 
adds, “* That by means of his feet he bent a bow, discharged arrows, and sounded # 
‘‘ trumpet.” The latter historian seems to doubt the possibility of this; but in the pre- 
sent times, when numerous well attested instances have occurred of persons who, in the 
nubhe mutilated condition, have supplied the want of hands hy means of the foot, this 
ey cigunmstance becomes the strangest of all presumptions in favour of the other less 
ierdittary details which form part of the same narrative. The embassy of the In- 
didtia*éa Auighettis is Hictioed also by Suetonius and Florus—Suetonli, Centr’ Ootavian. 
August. xxi. Flori Epitome, lib. iv. cap. xii. 
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way to aia and. saw the ome of which they:-were the 
bearers. * 


To these considerations we may add, that, as the learned 
language in use among the priests must necessarily have 
mingled itself more or less with their vernacular tongues, we 
may everywhere expect to find, more especially in abstract 
and. setentific words, Sanscrit incorporated with the different 
dialects spoken in different parts of India. It is. not, there- 
fore, wonderful, that Mr Wilkins should assert, that “ he who 
“ knows Sanscrit has already acquired a knowledge of one-half 
“ of almost every vernacular language in India, while he who 
“ remains ignorant of it, can never possess a perfect and criti- 
“cal understanding of any, though he may obtain a certain 
“ profieiency in the practical use of them. The several dialects 
“ confounded under the common terms Hindi, Hindavi, Hin- 
“ dostani, and Basha, deprived of Sanscrit, would not only lose 
“ all their beauty and energy, but, with respect to the power of 
“ expressing abstract ideas, or terms of selence, would be abso- 
“lutely reduced to a state of barbarism.” + 





'* « The language of Greece was early cultivated in the East. Before the atra of 
« Mahommed it was considered as a branch of polite, and even of mercantile education ; 
Greek slaves were commonin Arabia. The receipts and disbureements of the treasury 
‘of the Khalifs were written in that tongue for several generations after the prophet’s 
‘© death.” Richardson's Dissertation on the Languages, &c. of the Eastern Nations. 

+ Grammar of the Sanakrita Language, by ‘Charles Wilkins, LL. D. and F. R.S. 
Preface, pp. 10, 11. 

The learned author of Ancient Metaphysics, after acknowledging his great obligations 
to Mr Wilkins for his information concerning the Sanscrit, adds, “ I have collected, 
« from some other travellers in India, Shangerit words that are clearly Greek, such as 
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- Suppose a‘Reman: scholar: of the Augustan age (Cicero, fur 
example, or Varro,) to be miraculously recalled. to life in mo- 
dern Scotland, and to retain all the knowledge and all the ha- 
bits ef thinking which he had: acquired during his former 
existence s—Suppose farther, that, after residing some years in 
the country, he had acquired such a smattering of broad Scotch 
as is eommontly possessed of Eastern languages by European 
adventurers in that part of the world: Should the Polemo Mid- 
dinia ‘be put into the hands of the Roman scholar as an ancient 
cemposition, by some Scotsman who was disposed to amuse 
himself with his credulity, (following the example of those 
Bramins who practised on the easy faith of Major Wilford,) * 
what a fund of speculation would be suggested to him by 
this strange medley of two languages so different! Was the 
Scotch grafted on the Latin, or the Latin on the Scotch ? 
The preponderance of Scotch roots in the staple of the dia- 
lect might incline him to the one opinion, while the univer- 
sal prevalence of the Roman inflections, and of the Roman 
forms of syntax, would probably decide him in favour of the 
other; more especially when he was told how very long his 
countrymen were in actual possession of this island. The har- 
mony of the verse, so superior to that of Ennius, and even to 
that of a great part of Lucretius, (and, in truth, resembling oc- 





rae: 


« gonia, the Shanscrit word for an angle, kentra fora centre ; ; and they use the word 
“ hora jn the same sense that it is used in Latin.”—Anc. Metaph. Vol. IV. p. 330. The 
information is curious, and would have been important, if it had rested upon the autho- 
rity of Mr Wilkins. . 
* See Appendix | I. to this Section. 
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casibndily the trumibers of Virgil.) would, however, add iniireh to 
the difficulty ‘of the problem. ‘Perhaps it might’ o¢cut'to’hinh, 

as a'still more reasonable hypothesis, that this jargon was the 
relic of some language now extinct, which was forme#ly spoken 
both at Rome and at Edinburgh ; nor would there bé wahtitig 
arguments to justify the conjecture, that it was once’the uni- 
versal dialect of Europe, and that it forms the basis of all ‘the 
different European tongues. The intermixture of Gothic'words 
in’ the Law Latin of most of the European nations, and; still 
more, the varieties in the hitchen-Latin of the monasteries, ever 
changing with the vernacular speech of different countries, 
would probably come powerfully in aid of some of these theories. 


On this singular performance, (the Polemo Middinia,) it may 
not be altogether useless to remark, that while it is readily un- 
derstood by every Scotsman who has learnt the Rudiments of 
Latin, it is quite as unintelligible to those who are ignorant of 
that language, as a passage in Virgil or Horace. In proof of 
this, I shall transcribe a few lines from the beginning and end 
of the poem. 

Nymphe que colitis highissima monta Fifea, 


‘Sive vos Pittenwema tenent, seu Crelia Crofta, 


Sive Anstrea domus ubi nat Haddocus in Undis. 
a 3 e * * & * ® * 


- Quid multa ?—Sic fraya fuit, sic paisa peracta est, 
Bea nee interea saa est droppa cruoris. 


Why may 3 not some analogous jargon; formed. by a ‘exilful 
médley of Greek with the vernaculat tofigues of India, have 
given birth, in the first instance, to the Sanscrit ? It would 
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evidently, (even, in.its rudest state)/have.apswered all the pur- 
oses. which the priesthood could have in view in contriving.a 
learnea. and. sacred language; while its. subsequent, refinements, 
when, adopted in the compositions of poets and philosophers, 
and when it was become an object of study té grammarians and 
philologers, may. have gradually brought it, in the. course of 
ages, to that state of perfection which it is said to. possess. 
The progress would not be more wonderful than that of the 
French tongue from the phraseology of the treaty between 
Charles le Chauve and Louis le Germanique, to that of Voltaire 
and Buffon ;—than the progress of English from King Alfred’s 
paraphrase of Boethius, to the Spectators of Mr Addison ;—or 
that of Latin from the style of the Twelve Tables to the com- 
positions of Cicero and of Virgil. * 








* In offering this conjecture, I would not be understood to limit my supposition to a 
combination of two languages precisely similar to that adopted by Drummond. Others 
may be imagined, which would be equally effectual for answering the ends which ‘the 
priesthood had in view; but’I can think of none that corresponds so well with what we 
are told of the regular structure of the Sanscrit, and of ite systematical resemblance, , in 
various particulars, to Greek. A very curious account is given by Sir William Jones of 
the manner in which the Arabic tongue is combined with the Persian ; but such a mode 
of combination is evidently inferior in every respect, for the purposes to which I have 
supposed the Sanscrit to be subservient, to that exemplified in the Kitchen- Latin of the 
Catholic monasteries. : 

‘“‘ The Arabic tongue is blended with the Persian in so dinghies a manner, that one 
‘€ period often contains both. languages, wholly distinct from each other in expression and 
*¢ idiom, but perfectly united in sense and construction. This must appear strange to an 
« European reader ; but he may form some idea of this uncommon mixture, when he ix 
tab chat the two Asiatic languages are not always mixed, like the words of Roman ‘and 
“ of f Saxon origin, in, the. following sentence of Cicero, as translated: by Dr. Middleton : — 
ae The true law is cae ease, conformable to the nature of things, which calls us to 
&e duty ty 5 ers us rot sin by” forbidding ; “but, a8 we may stippose, the - 
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May I be allowed to conjecture farther, that the Sanscrit 
was not formetl in consequence of any deep and syatematical 
design, but began in a sort of slang, or Gypsey sargon, (a sort 
of kitchen Greek) in. which the priests conversed with one ano- 
ther on topics not fit for profane eara? The convenience they 
experienced in the use of this, would naturally suggest the 
employment of it in their written communications, and 
would gradually lead to its cultivation on grammatical prin- 
ciples. 


Nor let the initiated few into the mysteries of this so much 
vaunted language indignantly reject the foregoing hypothesis, 
from an idea that it tends to throw an air of ridicule over its 
origin. My own impression is completely the reverse. For is it 
not a nobler pedigree to be traced to an eral cipher (if I may use 
the expression) invented by the Gymnosophists of India, than 
to claim a descent from the gabble of some savage horde ; or, 
as is the case with some of the most polished languages of mo- | 
dern Europe, to the intercourse produced by conquest between 
Roman soldiers and Gothic barbarians! Is not the mode in 
which I have supposed Sanscrit to be formed, (considering the 
materials which entered into its composition,) incomparably 
more likely to have given rise to a regular and refined lan- 
guage, . than the einbinanon of accidents which. has given 





“ Latin and English to be connected in the following period :—* The true le? is recta 
“ ratio, conformable naire, which by commanding voect ad gficium, by forbidding « 
“« fraude daterregt.’ “m-Werks of Sir William Joneg, Vol. Il. pp. 131, 132. 
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te isby no means improbable, that this conjecture; as well. as 
the ' various ‘othets which ‘my predecessors liave offered with re» 
spect to the Sanscrit, may be no less wide of the truth, than — 
the speculations which I have ascribed to. the Roman scholar 
concerning the Polemo Middinia. But of these conjectures 
there até some which we may, I think, confidently reject, from 
the absolute impossibility of the suppositions they involve ; 
and, in this way, we may, perhaps, in time, gain a few steps 
towards the truth, by following what mathematicians call the 
method of exclusions. 


Of the ae here alluded to, that which seems most 
generally sanctioned among Oriental scholars, seems to me the 
most manifestly untenable. According to this, we are led to 
suppose, that the Sanscrit was, at some former period, spoken 
over a great part of the East, and that it still forms the basis 
of all the various dialects which exist there at this day. 


« The grand source of Indian Literature,” (says Mr Halhed) 
S the parent of almost every dialect from the Persian Gulf to 
“ ‘the’ China Seas, is the Shanscrit, a language of the most 
g venerable. and unfathomable antiquity, which, although at 
« present shut up in the libraries of the Bramins, and appro- 
i priated solely to the records of their religion, appears to 
« have been current over most part of the Oriental world; and 
“traces of its original-extent may still be discovered in almost 


“evelly: distract of Asia.” *. 





© Preface to Halhed’s Grammar of the Bengal’ Language. 
VOL, III. Q 
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Calebrodkid' is equally decisive, and still more precisein, 

tement. “ The Sanscrit,” (he tells us) “ evidently draws 
its origin from a primeval tongue, which was gradually re- 
“ fined i in various climates, and became Sanscrit in India, Pah- 
“ lavi in Persia; and Greek on.the shores of the Mediter- 
“ranean. **** It is now become almost a dead language ; 
“ but there seems no good reason for doubting that it was once 
“ universally spoken in India. *” 





It were to be wished that the very ingenious writer had ex- 
plained 8 what manner he conceived this primzval tongue to 
have become Sanscrit in one country, Pahlavi-in a second, and 
Greek in a third. Certainly it it bore any resemblance to the 
progress by which the Latin language decame Italian. in Italy, 
Spanish in Spain, and French in France, the effect in the East- 
ern world exhibits a most wonderful contrast to what has 
taken place in modern Europe; for while the different Ro- 
manic tongues all display the most unequivocal marks of their 
common origin, in the numberless words which may be traced 
obviously to Latin roots, the syntax of all of them, (including 
under this title the various inflections of nouns and verbs,) has 
undergone a total alteration. How essentially different; from 
that affinity and analogy described by Mr Brown between. the 
Sanscrit and the Greek ;+ or exhibited in the resemblance. of 
the inflections of the verbs in-these two languages,.in the pas- 





* On the Ssnsorit and Pracrit Languages, by Mr Colebrocke. Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. VIE p20 7 
+ Boe page 103 of this volume. 
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sage already referred to from Bopp !* Front all the accounts 
that have fallen in my way, I am led to suspect; “that the: pum- 
ber of Sanscrit words which can be traced to a Greck fodt, 
bears no proportion to that of the words which, in the Ro- 
manic tongues, are evidently of Latin. origin. Upon the hy- 
pothesis which I have proposed, all this is not: only explicable, 
but must necessarily have happened. 


It was upon these grounds that J] remarked, in a former pub- 
lication, that “ the affinities and filiations of different tongues, 
“as evinced in their corresponding roots and other coinciden- 
“ ges, are incomparably more easy in the explanation, than the 
“ systematical analogy which is said to exist between the Sans- 
“ crit and the Greek in the conjugations and flexions of their 
“ verbs, aud in many.other particulars of their mechanism.” + 


If such ascholar as Dr Bentley or Dr Parr should ever make 
a serlous object of studying Sanscrit, he would be able, | should 
think, without much difficulty, to ascertain, from internal evi- 
dence, which of the two languages was the primitive, and which 
the derivative dialect. He would also be enabled to decide, 
whether the mechanism of the Sanscrit affords any satisfactory 
evidence of its being manufactured by such a deliberate and sys- 
tematical process as I have conjectured. It seems to be in this 
way alone, that these points can be settled beyond controversy. 





* « See Edin. Rev. Vol. XX XIII. p.431. G. Mid. Voice, osfoues, ot€saus, oeCercs, o6So- 
‘ usba, ocGeode, cscovrou. Sanscrit Mid. Voice, Sebe, sebase, sebate, sebamahe, sebadhva, 
e sebante. The root Seb has the same signification in Greek and in Sanscrit.” 


+ BMysertation prefixed to the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Part U1. 
p- 167. 
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To all this awe’ may add, that it appears difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conceive how a tongue which was ence spoken over 
svegtons of such vast extent, should have ceased to be a living 

language. It is’by means of the most overwhelming and un- 
sparing foreign conquests, that languages have been generally 
changed or destroyed ; and that no causes of this sort have 
operated in the countries where Sanscrit is alleged to have 
once prevailed, is demonstrated by the religious and political 
institutions, (more especially by the division of people into 
castes,) which remain unaltered in the very same countries, 
from the most remote periods of authentic history.* It seems 
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* The conquest of Hindustan, effected by the Mabomedan nations,” (says Mr Mill,} 

“was to v0 extraordinary degree sanguinary or destructive. It substituted sovereigns 
of one race to sovereigns of another, and mixed with the old inhabitants a small pro- 
“ portion of new ; but it altered not the texture of society ; if altered not the language of 
the country ; the original inhabitants remained the occupants of the soil ; they con- 
‘tinued to be governed by their own laws and institutions; nay, the whole detail of ad- 
“ ministration, with the exception of the army, and a few of the more prominent situa- 
« tions, remained invariably in the hands of the native magistrates and officers. The 
‘few occasions of persecution to which, under the reins of one or two bigoted sove- 
« reigns, they were subjected on the score of religion, were tuo short and too partial to 
‘+ produce any considerable effects.”—-Mill’s History of British India, Vol.I. pp. 437, 438. 
According to Major Renne], (a very high authority unquestionably on all matters 
connected with Indian Geography and Indian History, ) “ the Sanscrit was the language 
“of ancient Hindostan, but ceased to be the vernacular tongue soon after the Mahome- 
« dan conquest in the \1th century.”——~Rennel’s Memoir of a Map of Hindostan, p. 20, 
Introduction. I should like to know upon what evidence this assertion rests. Mr Hal- 
hed tells us, that‘ the Hindostanee or Indian language appears to have been spoken 
« for many ages through all proper Hindostan.”—-Preface to his Grammar of the Ben- 
gel Language, p. 9.—Sir William Jones, on the other hand, while he expesses no 
doubt of Sanscrit’s having been once a living language, (without being able, howgyar, to 

1 








cat Teast. equally inconceivable, how aifanguage,.so very perfiget, 
"should have grown up, contrary to the analogy of every one: 
else Eat from popular and casual modes.of speech. _ 


The | same sé Ohiedion seems to me to.apply with still greater 
force to an hypothesis proposed in the Edinburgh Review, by a 





say when or where,) appears to me to have thought, that 1f WAS NEVEK, AT ANY PE- 
RIOD, THE VULGAR OR VERNACULAR SPEECH or INDIA. But that I may not be accused 
of imputing to him opinions which he has not explicitly avowed, I shall quote his 
words : | 

« It is much to be lamented, that neither the Grecks who uttendgd Alexander into 
‘« India, nor those who were long connected with it under the Bactrian Princes, have 
« left us any means of knowing, with accuracy, what vernacular languages they found 
‘on their arrival in this empire. The Mahommedans, we know, heard the peuple of 
« proper Hindostan, or India on a limited scale, speuking « Bhashi, or living tongue 
“of a very singular construction, the purest dialect of which was current in the dis- 
“ tricts round Agrd, and chiefly on the poetical ground of Mat’hura ; and this is com- 
‘* monly called the idiom of Vraja. Five words in six, perhaps, of this language, were 
‘«‘ derived from the Sanscrit, in which books of religion and science were composed, and 
« which appears to have been formed by an exquisite grammatical arrangement, as the 
‘name itself implies, from some unpolished idiom ; but the basis of the Hindustani. 
« particularly the inflexiuns and regimens of verbs, differed as widely from both thase 
“ tongues, as Arabic differs from Persian, or German from Greek. Now, the general 
“« effect of conquest is to leave the current language of the conquered people unchanged, 
«or very little altered in its ground-work, but to blend with it a considerable number 
“of exotic names, both for things and for actions ; as it has happened in every country 
« that I can recollect, where the conquerors have not preserved their own tongue un- 
« mixed with that of the natives, like the Turks in Greece, and the Saxons in Britain ; 
« and this analogy might induce us to believe, that the pure Hindi, whether of Tar- 
“ tarean or Chaldean origin, was primeval in Upper Jndia, into which the Sanscrit was 
<< ints@Buced by conquerors from other kingdoms in some very remote age ; for we can- 
“1m doubt, that the language of the Védas was used in the great extent of country 
«« which has before been delineated, as long as the religion of Brahma has prevailed in 
+ it.” —Asiat. Res, Vol. I. pp. 421, 422. 
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gentleman whose ‘authority is deservedly high in ail matters 
connected with Indian Literature. In the opinion: éf this — 
writer, “ it is no improbable hypothesis, that the Bramins enter- 
“ed India as conquerors, bringing. with them their language, 
“ religion, and civil institutions.. The Purana * (continues the 
“ game writer) seem even to point out the conqueror in the 
“ person of Parusaramo, who, at the head of an army of Bramins, 
“ extirpated the military tribes, and overthrew all the existing 
“monarchies. But the period of this event is before the era 
“ of historical record.” + - 


“ Whatever be its antiquity, (says Sir William Jones) it is of 
“a wonderful structure, more perfect than the Greek, more 
“copious than the Latin, and more exquisitely refined than 
“ either, { yet bearing to both of them a stronger affinity, both 
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* According to Mr Bentley, the Purana, in point of antiquity, are not older than 700 
years ; and Mr Pinkerton thinks he has been snecessful in demonstrating his assertion. — 
See his Geography, Vol. I. p. 718. | 

+ Edinburgh Review, Vol. XIII. p. 369. 

t After all, is it not possible that the excelfencies of Sanscrit may be somewhat over- 
rated hy Sir William Jones, from the ssme bias which has led him to overrate so im- 
mensely the merits of those ancient compusitions, of which he has enabled the public to 
judge by the translations with which he has favoured us from that Isnguage? ‘Mr Mill 
tus justly observed, that “ languages, on ‘which equal ealogies are bestowed to any which 
'« east bé lavished on Sansecrit, are the languages cohfessedly of ignorant and uncivilized 
* wen. Molina informs us, that, of the language of the Chilians, the grammar is’ as per- 
fect af that of the Greek ‘or Latin; that of no language ‘does the formation and struc- 
ture display greater ingenuity and ‘felicity. The fangueye of the Malays is décribed 
* by Mr Marsden, ex remarkably sweet’ and well adapted to poetry. Ciavigero knoves'‘not 
«where to set a Hmit to his admiration ofthe’ Mexican tongue, it‘fs 20 copious,’ péliah- 
ed and expressive, that it has been esteemed by mary superior to the Latin and even to 
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“ja-the ttoots of verbs,. and in the:forms:of grammar, than 
« eould, possibly. have been produced by: accident ; 80 strong, in- 
“ deed, that .no philosopher could examine them all three, with- 
“ gut believing them to have sprung from some common source 
“ which perhaps no longer exists.” * The only possible sup- 
position, I apprehend, on which all this can be explained, is, 
that Sanscrit was a language formed by the Bramins, and al- 
ways confined to their order; and that: the Greek tongue not 
only served as a model for its syntax and system of inflections, 
but supplied the materials of its vocabulary on abstract and 
scientific subjects. Difficulties, [ am aware, may be started 
in opposition 'to-this conjecture, and, in particular, it may be 
objected, that there are various other. tongues (the Pehlavi, for 
instance, or ancient Persian,) between which, and the Sanscrit, 
a close affinity has been remarked.+ But it deserves conside- 
ration whether these objections apply exclusively to the hy- 





‘“‘ the Greek.”——Mill’s India, Vol. I. p. 392.—I myself recollect, at the time when it was 
as fashionable to extol with enthusiasm the Poems of Ossian, as it is now for the 
same class of critics to deride them, to have heard many of our Celtic scholars talk of the | 
Gaelic in a like extravagant strain. Macpherson’s translation they allowed to be os good 
as an English version could be ; but they insisted (and who could contradict them ?) 
that there was a richness and force in the original to which no known language but the 
Greek could do justice. 

* Works of Sir William Jones, Vol. I. p. 26.. 

+ Lhave now lying before me a book entitled, “ Tableaux Synoptiques des Mots si- 
“ milaires gui se trouvent dans les langues Persane, Samskrite, Greque, Latine, Moesv- 
“ gothique, Islandvise, Suéo-Gothique, Suedoise, Danvise, Anglo-Saxone, Celto-Bretone 
“on Ammorique, Anglaise, Alémanique ou Francique, ,Haut-Allemande, et Baa~Alle- 
“mange,” Pas H. A, Le Pileur, &c. &c. &c.-—-Paris and Amsterdam. (No.date; but 
evidently published under the Imperial Government.) 
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pothesis’ | haye, proposed, and whether they are. not. 
unaccountable upon the other theories which are,in genera | 
-qurrency. , All of these, too, it. must be ‘remembered,) are.en 
cumbered with this additional difficulty, that they, are. for reed 
to have recourse to supposed events which may have happ ped 
prior to the date of our historical records. In favour of our 
hypothesis, it may, on the other hand, be observed, that, it has 
the advantage of assuming no imaginary event, while the dif- | 
ficulties with which it is attended admit of an easy and pro- 
bable solution. Whatever other foreign idioms were at. differ- 
ent times introduced into India, may have supplied words 
which have been incorporated with Sanscrit as well as with the 
vulgar languages, or rather which have been naturally incor- 
porated with the former through the medium of the latter. 
It deserves also to be considered, whether those vulgar tongues 
‘in India, of which Sanscrit is supposed to be the basis, may 
not have furnished, at different times, to that sacred language, 
those words which are commonly referred to it as their origi- 
nal source. 7 7 








‘The most formidable objection, however, i is ‘suggested by this 
consideration, that the Sanscrit is represented by. some as bear- 
ing much more resemblance to the Latin than to the Greek. 
Mr Halhed’s words are these: “ Let me here cursorily observe, 
“ that as the Latin is an earlier dialect than the Greek, as we 
“ now have. it, so it bears much more resemblance. to the San- 
« gerit; both in words, inflections, and terminations.” * 





* Grammar of the Bengal Language, p. 137 
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f passage he tells us, fhiat, “in the Sanscrit language, 
reek, ‘there are forms of infinitives and of partici- 
« ples comprehensive of'time ; there are also other branches of 
. the verb that. seem to resemble the gerunds and supines of the 





Sir Willian Jones also, in the preface to his translation of 
Sacontala, Dears a strong testimony to the close affinity be- 
tween the Sanscrit and the Latin: “I began with translating 
“ it verbally into Latin, which bears so great resemblance to 
. the Sanscrit, that it is more convenient than any other lan- 

“ guage for a scrupulous interlineary version. I then turned 
“it into English.” + | 


To this objection, it may be replied, in the first place, that 
although I have supposed, with Meiners, the first rude draught 
of the Sanscrit to have been formed soon after Alexander's in- 
vasion had introduced the learned in India to an acquaint- 
ance with the Greek language and philosophy, this supposition 
was not meant to exclude other languages from havittg contri- 
buted their share to its subsequent enrichment. The long 
commercial | intercourse of the Romans with India, both. by 





Grammer of the Bengal Language, p- 138. 

+ I must be allowed here to remark, ‘that these statements of the resemblance of the 
Sansefit to the Latin, strong as they are, do not amount to any thing eo fall and procine 
as that of Mr Brown, who zedet have derived his information from the trandlator of the 
Gospels, with respect to the similarity between the Sanscrit and the Greek. Some far- 
See net eer een eer ean econ me 
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sea ‘arid ‘brill; ‘iécounts sufficiently” ‘for unylafiiniby swhich 
nay butisist between’ Sanserit ‘dnd Latin: (- When we.vbnaider 
that the former was (according to the: hypothesis: asaymed 
in this argument) an artificial language, emanating solely doom 
‘the priesthood, it is impossible to say what changes nlight vot 
be introduced into it by the caravans of Roman merchants, who, 
from time to time, visited India, or even by’the solitary adven- 
turers who might occasionally find their way into that country ; 
and from whom, it may reasonably be supposed, that the more 
inquisitive individuals of the order would be eager to acquire 
some knowledge of a tongtie spoken by the conquerors of the 
world. It strikes me as a very curious and important’ circum- 
stance, that the names of numbers in Sanscrit are in part near- 
ly the same as in Greek, in part nearly the same as in La- 
tin. The same thing may be remarked with respect to the 
names of the different members of the human body. * ~ It seems 





* This circumstance, with respect. to the AIndian numbers, is, noticed by Bayer ; 
who adds, that 2 learned. correspondent of his was of opinion, that the Bromins had de. 
rived the narges of numbers not from the Greeks, but from the Romanus. “ Reverendus Ben- 
jamin Sehultsius, qui Madrastz in littore Coromandelino ecclesiam Christe ex paganis 
* eolligit, Brahmanas hee namerorum nomina a Romanis accepisse existimavit. Haud 
“ equidem dissimulare ques, in quibuedam forma Romanis potius congruexe, quam Gre- 
‘cis, ut sapta, seplem, nova, novem. Considcremus procterea in progressione numerorum 
“ ourdinalium, eorum rationem. In omnibus enim numeris. cardinalibus, qui, denarium 
“-proxime antecedunt, ita effari solent, Agdostani, anaei, underiginti, ugatri, undetrigin- 
“ ta, unatschakeli, undequadraginta, unapangja, undeguinquaginta. Et tametsi.ejusmodi 

** yationem Greeci. quogue sequuntnr; tamen non video iilam. spud. G08 formar § esse, que! in 
“ Romania Indicisque quasi ex vonilicto est eadlem.” —Bayeri;: Hig. &e. p. 117. After atat- 
ing sointé other particulars which seem, at. firet-view,.0 favour his friend! shypothesis, Bayer 
cbuerves, Ged quid ideo ‘negotii cups Romanie fuerit India non invanio. . Si Blgverus 
ot sliquis aut Romanes civis'alius ‘versatge est-jn India, nihil hoc adhuc, efigere, poruit, ut 
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torine vary idifficult to explain,-theae facts, but on. the supposi- 
‘siamthnt, the; Samécrit: wag formed.in some such, way as I have 
iconjeeturéd::(:As: for. the Persian, some knowledge of which 
‘mast have been coéval in India with Alexander’s invasion, and 
-which::had: probably made its way into that country at a still 
earlier. period, it is reasonable to think, from the peculiar beau- 
ties'of that ‘language, that it, would enter largely among the ori- 
ginal elements of the Sanscrit.” * 


T easmanamomanl 





Indi a paucis pereprinis, exiguo tempore inter eos versantibys mercatura caussu, uu- 
‘ meros ‘peregrini soni addiscerent et cum ‘suis commutarent.”—Ibid. p. 119. But al- 
though this consideration may be conclusive against the probability of a great innovation 
in the popular language of India being effected by a few foreign merchants, it is of no 
force against the supposition, that many Latin words may have been incorporated with 
the sacred language of the priests, in consequence of an intercourse between these sages 
and Reman adventurers. The priests, we may presume, would always be on the watch to 
enrich Sanserit with whatever improvements they could borrow from foreign tongues. 
« As to the members of the human body,” (says Monboddo,) “Mr Wilkins has given 

“ me the names of some of them ; of the foot, which is pada, undoubtedly the same with 
« ee modes of the Greeks, and of the nose, which is nasa, the same with the Latin word 
« #asus”— Ane. Metaph. Vol. IV. p. 328. To which he adds the following anecdote, 
which he seems to give in the words of Mr Wilkins. “ Observing one day a three-foot- 
ad stdol tia pagoda, on which a statue was placed, I asked the Bramin who was with 
‘<¢ me what’ the! name of it was in Sanscrit, and he told me it was éripada. - And in like 
‘ manier they compound the word danta, signifying a tooth, with the same number lhrec, 
and say tridanta, that is, a trident."——Ibid. p. 330. - | 

And here” (says Monboddo) “ the reader may observe, that as the Latin is the 
«most ancient dialect of the Greek, many of the words of the Sanscrit have a greater re- 
« semblance to the Latin than to the Greek. Thus, as I have observed before, the word 
“nase, denoting a nose, is plainly Latin, but entirely different from the Greek word ex- 
'¢ Hesidng thet feature of the face, which is: gn.”—Ibid. p. 328. 
ee AY thls, I must own, appeats to me to adimit of: very easy explanstion ;upen the hy- 

Lbsis which'T fave propiosdd; and to be scarcely recancileable with any other. . 
“© Not ty there ny necessity; as I have already hinted, for supposing that, all the ele- 
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. These yet: remains another argument, which-<- nan sepgetive 


te-heve much weight with some, against the. scope of the forego. 
ing observations. In the article of the Edinburgh Review 


above referred to, I find the following sentence: “ To adopt 
« the hypothesis of the learned Bayer, we ‘must. suppose the 

«inhabitants of Hindustan to have waited till Alexander the 
“Great conquered Bactria, in order to obtain” appellations 
“ for the most endearing ties of nature, and to enable them to 
“ express the venerable relations of father and mother.”* 








ments of the Sanscrit, aa it is now taught to Europeans, entered from the beginning into 
the composition of that language. How much may have been since added by the subse- 
quent improvemeuts of the Bramius! How much must have been added in consequence 
of the intercourse which the Hindoos have since had with foreign nations! A large mix- 
ture of the, Parsian (and, through the medium of the Persian, of the Teutonic,). must 
have been the result of the Mahomedan conquests. Sir William Jones tells us, that 
“ the jargon of Indostan (very improperly called the language of the Moors) contains so 
“* great a number of Persian words, that he was able, with very little difficulty, to read 
“the fables of Pilpai, which are translated into that idiom.”—Works of Sir William 
Jones, Vol. IL. p. 132. Now, it is impossible to suppose that the popular speech should 
be 30 much adulterated with this foreign admixture, without communicating a certain 
portion of it to the language of the learned. The impurities formerly mentioned, which, 
the Latin compositians of the Munkish historians of the dark ages everywhere derived 
from the popular languages spoken in their respective countries, afford sufficient illustra- 
tions of this remark. How, indeed, was it possible for men, accustomed to the daily 
use of their oor to avoid contaminating their written. a similar bar- 
berisma? 

*1 erie Bel mgadng thet ‘ie learned and. seapectabla author of sig exiticism 
had never. seen Beyer’s book :, For, that Bayer did not think so meanly of the attain- 
ments of the Hindoos prior to Alexander's invasion, he bas hinwelf expressly said, His 
only abject, de, tells us, was ,to chock that digpasition which wae beginning to. display 
ituelf, at. the time. ha wrote, (and. which hes since been manifested on. a much greater 
noale,).ta nefer.te this people <li. the science. ignd all the arte of which the Gregks..are 
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oVFhie hy pothteiy of. Bayer here: sided tois,:1 ‘presume, that 
witoh I ‘altcady mentioned, as forming one of the’ leeding po- 





ymonly reputed the authors. As I have reason to believe that his work i is very sel- 
pat to be met with in this country, T shall transcribe his own words. 
1d Ohedidl watent digtiam: éase ertiditorum hominam studio operam, cum satis’ appareat, 
“ ertes et ‘diesiphinas in humano gehere peregrinatas et aliis atque aliis in papulis vel 
ce  diversptps fuisse, vel. domicilium collocasse, earum si nos quasi itinera investigemus. 
«¢ Non semper ewdem gentes fuerunt vel sapientes, vel barbare: ; fuit hujusce et dedeco- 
« ris et laudis queedam i in genere humano vicissitudo. Neque una aliqua geris per se vi- 
« dit omnia et reperit: neque que aliquid invenit, eadem semper perfecit aut constanter 
“ retinuit. “Ne in Grecis quidem hac statuo; quamquam, si ea gens non plurima vel 
‘¢ prima vidit, vel expolivit, tamen nulla est alia; in qua illustriora ad fidem extent mo- 
“ numenta, quantum fuerit enisa. Grecorum testimonio gentes preeterea recolimus sapi- 
« entes, Chaldacos, Egyptios, Indos: ast eoram numqnam mihi sese probavit oratio, 
“qui omnia preclare imventa ad eos referrent auctores, et nescio quid immense scientis 
“ et omni quidem evo in iis fuisse predicarent. Si hujus tante existimationes causam 
 requiratis, fastidium est rerum notarum : ita fit, ut, que non satis sint cognita, ea ubi 
‘in mentem venerit aliquo in loco esse habenda, tanto cupidius efferamus, quo minus 
“gognoscuntur. Itaque Greecos ab jisdem nonnulla accepisse, ultro et lubenter quidem — 
 coricedo: modo item alii cosdem populos a Grecis quedam cum ut nova et inchoata, 
¢ tuft prope eéhstmmata adcepisse corsentiant.”—Bayeri Hist. &c. in preefat. 

‘From ‘this extract, it appears that the opinion of Bayer, with respect to the history 
of the séiences in general among the Indians, coincides remarkably with that which, | 
after long deliberation, hias been formed with respect to astronomy in particular, by the 
illuxtrions La Place: « M. La Place,” says his learned friend M. Delambre, « qui 
“ avoit quelque intérét a soutenir la grande ancienneté de }’'Astronomie Indienne, et 
“qui avolt d'abord parlé des mouvemens moyens et des époques des Hindous de la 
“maniére la plus avantageuse, a fini pourtant per croire et imprimer que leurs tables 
« ne'tamontent pas au-dela du 13 Sidcle.”—Letter of M. Delambre to the late Quin- 
tih Crawford, dated July 21, 1815, quoted in Mr Crawford's # Researches wamamne.) the 
Lita, &c.of India. —London 1817. 

OW ihe’ Lt Pince, however, thas rejects the extravagant conclusions of Beil, he 
reedtlly adititte that the Indians have cultivated: mcceasfilly astronomy; ind -wome other’ 
branches of Mathematics, from the eailiest periods of which we have any sithentic se- 
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sitions in his Historia Regi Gracorum : Bactrianis; That the. 
Indians: borrowed some- things: from: the Greeks, which: the 
Greeks have been more generally supposed to -have ‘boxnowed. 
from the Indians. 


Before I proceed to take any notice of this remark, :in so 
far as it may be supposed to invalidate my own conjectures, 1 
think it proper to observe, in the first place, in justice to Bay- 
er, that can see no foundation whatever in his work for the 
criticism above quoted, inasmuch as his argument is confined 
almost entirely to the names of numbers, the system of nu- 





counts. _“ Cependunt Vantique réputation des Indiens ne permet pas de douter qu’ils 
« sient dans tous les temps cultivé l’astronomie. Lorsque tes Greos et lea Arabes 
“ cummencérent a se livror aux sciences, ils allérent en puiser chez eux les premiers 
“€ @éomens. Cost de l'Inde que nous vient l’ingénieuse méthode d’exprimer tous les nom- 
« bres avec dix caractéres, eu leur donnant a-la-fois une valeur absolue et une valeur 
«de position ; idée fine et importante, qui nous paroit maintenant si simple, que nous 
«en sentons & peine le mérite. Mais cette simplicité meme, et l’extréme facilité qui en 
“ résulte pour tous les calculs, place notre systime d’arithmétique au premier rang des 
“ inventions utiles ; et l'on appréciera Ja difhculte d’y parvenir, si l'on considére qu'il 
a échappé au genie d’Archiméde et d'Apollonius, deux des plus grands hommes dont 
« Jantiquité s’honore.”— Exposition du Systéme du Monde, Livre v. Chap. 1. 

Phe reference which the Edinburgh Reviewer has made to the nameof Bayer, and the 
deference due to the slightest hint concerning tle literature of the East, which is sanc- 
tioned by the authority of Mr Hamilton, will, I trust, be a euficient apology for the 
length of this note. 

The charge which Mr Hamilton bas bronght against Bayer, of ‘andervaluing the ear- 
ly advances which the Hindoos are said to have made in the aciences, might, with far 
greater justice, have been urged against Meiners, who has. gone so very far as to assert, 
Ante Alexandri Atatem nulles inter Indoe literas, neque.veram philesophiam ‘exti- 

© tisae.” Historia de Vero Dev, p- 107. “This opinion ig: think, sufficiently refuted by 
‘the universsl testimony ‘of antigitity: 
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as: fi cin recoliéct; the.words expressing. the. different..relations 
df consanguinity are not once alluded to.. 


_ But, admitting the criticism to be conclusive against Bayer’s 

nypothesis,:it can. in no. way affect mine; as it. by,no means 
follows, from the similarity between the Sanscrit names for 
particular. objects, and those in Greek, that the Indians, 
till the ‘Invasion: of Alexander, had no words of, ghe -same 
import in-their native tongue. With the choice of different 
languages, which I have supposed the manufacturers of the 
Sanscrit to have had before them, it must have depended on 
the most trifling accidents, often upon mere caprice, to which 
of them they gave the preference oh particular occasions in 
making their selections. Probably much would depend upon 
the sound that was most agreeable to the ear, or that suited 
best with their system of prosody ; and much also upon the 
combination of letters which their organs were fitted to pro- 
nounce most easily | | 


In the foregoing conjectures, I have not thought it neces- 
sary to attend to the distinction pointed out by some writers, 
between Brahmans and Bramins, or to allude to the question, 
whether the worship of Boodh or that of Brahma was prior 
in order of time.* It is sufficient for my argument, if it be 








od Bee! Pinkietton's Gengraphy, Vol I. p. 713. | 
Me: ‘Creiedord ‘dees! ‘mot seem to have considered the difference between Brahmuns 
and Bramins as very wide. If we compare the Bramins of the present:day, with the 
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grented;.that » Jeamesl, artéul; and. sapising. riesth wsietes) 
(abteast.in embryo, )* at te tumie of Alexander's elehiahesohal 
of this, the following circumstance mentioned by.Strabo.on the 
authority of Onesicritus, (who was an eye and ear-witness-of the 
facts in question) is.a sufficient proef;---That Alexander, bemg 





Brahmans of antiquity, we shall, in almost every feature of their character, perceive the 
ms atrongert resemblance. The difference that may exist between them, may partly have 


ken plare in the lapse of time; but must chiefly be aserthed ‘to tha tevolu- 
‘tions. that"h aye hsppened jn their government. .The words are eyidently the agme, 
‘s and derive their origin from Brahma, God. Sketches, &c. of the Hindoos, p- 190. , 
'* Thave said at least t in embryo ; for although it does not appear ‘from Strabo’s ac- 
connt that, at the period i in question, the Brahmans formed a distinct or Lévitica] tribe, 
possesing tho unlimited influence in India which they afterwards acquired, yet it's 
plain from. the particulara he mentions with respect to the studies to which these Sophists 
addicted themselves ; their eagerness to attract notice by the singularity of their manners ; 
and, above all, by their high pretensions in point of consequence, ‘that they were already 
aiming systematically, and net without suecess, to attain an andne asvendant over the 
minds oftheir countrymen... 
, Phe following js the account of the Brimins given by Arrion in his Indian History : 
(Not having the original at hand; I quote from Mr Rooke’ 8 translation. )—** The 
‘Indians are chiefly distinguished into seven ranks or classes among themselves, 
one of which is their sophists or wise men ; these are much inferior to all the rest in 
“*: wambers, bert. veatly superior to them. in. hogar. and dignity. Thoy are. nexer requited 
he . to, do. any bupily Ighour, nor do they contribute any thing out of their gaing towgrda the 
« ‘ support of the public ; nor, indeed, have they any manner of occasion to wk at all, 
« their only business being to offer sacrifices for the public’ welfare ; ‘anid Sf any person 
“ sacetfices privately, -some of these sephists age employed te shew him the way agi man- 
«nee thereof, etherwice.they imagine the gods seuld not scoopt hin sperifion.. Dray. are, 
“ moreover, the only diviners throughout all India, ‘neither. are. any suffered. to, practise 
“the art of divination except thamacves.. They newer: meddle with. peivace abtaize, ei 
“ ther because they think that the art of divination extends. not wo ialrig: shitga. er 
* perhapa, because they think it beneath their. art. to .¢Woy:> tnt pia Radian 
Hiner, chapter x and ry onan by Mr Rocke, Vol, HL. pp. 32R:889 
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desirous’ to dbtaiw some information concerning the tenets and 
manners ‘of: the Brathmanj, resolved to send -Onesicritus to con- 
verse with them ; as he was given to understand, ‘that, if they 
were summoned to attend him, they would decline to:obey the 
invitation,.on the pretence that They who wished for instruc- 
tion should repair to those from whom they expected to’ re- 
ceive it. : 


The following sceceians relating to the question gout the 
pricrity of Brahmanism and Boudhism may, to some readers, 
be objects of curiosity. I quote them from a very interesting 
paper on the religion and literature of the Burmahs, by Dr 
Francis Buchanan.+ “ Mr Chambers, the most sudtcious of our 
“ Indian Antiquaries, has given good reason for believing that the 
“worship of Bouddha once extended over all India, and was 
“not rooted out by the Brahmans in the Deccan so late as 
“the ninth, or even as the twelfth century of the Christian 
“ /Era.” t The same Author (Dr Buchanan) has elsewhere 
remarked, that, “ however idle and ridiculous the legends 
“and notions of the worshippers of. Bouddha may be, they 
“have been in a great measure adopted by the Brahmans, but 
“with all their defects monstrously aggravated; Rajahs and 

©. The account given by Strabo of the motives which decided the conduct.of Alexan- 
dir on this occesion, does honour to his prudence and forbearance. ‘« Proinde cum eseent 
‘* thle, neque sibi decorum putaret Alexander ad illos accedere, nec vellet. invitos. cagere 
“ut quiequam tagerent preter ae instituta, se missum rail &e.’ —Sieabo, lik, xv. 
Amstel. od. py. 715. : | : 

&® Astacio Researches, Vol, VI. 

¢ Thid. p 383. 

VOL. Tl. 
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“ Henoes are converted. into gods, and: in possibilities. are beap- 
« ed.om improbsbilities.”* 


Apprennix I. 


Brerore the reader pronounces a decisive opinion on the 
conjectures which I have now submitted to his consideration, 
| must: request his-earnest attention to the long extract which 
follows. It contains the most ample and candid acknowledg- 
ment by Mr Wilford, of the frauds which had been successfully 
practised on himself by certain Bramins, of whose assistance he 
had availed himself in the prosecution of his researches. .I shall 
transcribe the passage in his own words, as I.think they cannot 
fail to shake the faith of every person who peruses them with 
attention, in the unfathomable antiquity of the Sanserit, as well 
as in whatever other information is derived to us through so 
very suspicious a channel as that of the Hindoo priesthood. 
The. palinode of Major Wilford has been long before the pub- 
lic; but it has attracted much less attention than the fictions 
which he has so honourably disavowed. 


-« A fortunate, but, at the same time, a most distressful dis- 
“covery contributed to delay the publication of this paper. 
“Though I never entertained the least.doubt .concerning. the 
“ genuineness of my vouchers, (having cursorily céllated. them 
“ with the originals a little before I had completed my ‘Essay,) 





Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 166. _ 
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“wets when: [reflected how cautious an author. ought. to be, 
“ and how easily mistakes will take place, I resolved onée more 
“to make a general collation of my vouchers with the originals, 
“before my Essay went out of my hands. This I conceived 
“ was a duty which I owed not only to the public, but to my 
“ own character. | 


“On going on with the collation, | soon perceived, that, 
“ whenever the word S’wetam, or S’weta-dwipa,* the name of the 
“ principal of the Sacred Isles, and also of the whole cluster, 
“ was introduced, the writing was somewhat different, and that 
“the paper was of a different colour, as if stained. Surprised 
“ at this strange appearance, I held the page to the light, and 
“ perceived immediately that there was an erasure, and that 
“some size had been applied. Even the former word was not 
“so much effaced, but that I could sometimes make it out 
“plainly. I.was thunderstruck, but felt some consolation in 
“ knowing, that still my manuscript was in my own possession. 
“ T-recollected my Essay on Lgypt, and instantly referred to 








* For the sake ef those who are not acquainted with the speculations of Major Wil- 
ford, it ia proper to. mention, that his great object ig to prove that the Sacred Isles of the 
Hindoos are the British Isles, and, in particular, that S'weta-dwipa, or the White /slaud, 
is England. | | | 

“ The Sacred Isles in the west,” (he informs us,) “ of which S'weta-dwipa, or the 
‘* White Island, is the principal and the most famous, are, in fact, the Holy Land of 
“(the Hindus. There the fundamental and mysterious transactions of the history of their 
“ religion, in its rige and progress, toak place. ‘The White Island, this Holy Land in the 
“« west, is so intimately connected with their religion and mythology, that they cannot be 
‘ geparated : and, of course, divines in India ure necessarily acquainted with it, as dis. 
“ tant Museknans with Arabia."—-Asintic Researches, Vol. VIII. 8vo. ed. p. 246. 
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“ the otiginals which I had quoted in it; my fears were but too 
« goon realized, the same deception, the same erasures appear- 
“ed to have pervaded them. I shall not trouble the Society 
“with a description of what I felt, and of my distress at this 
“discovery. My first step was to inform my friends of it, 
« either verbally, or by letters, that I might secure, at least, the 
“ credit of the first disclosure. 


“ When I reflected that the discovery might have been made 
“by others, either before or after my death; that, in the one 
“case, my situation would have been truly distressful ; and 
“that, in the other, my name would have passed with in- 
“ famy to posterity, and increased the calendar of impdsture, it 
“brought on such paroxysms, as threatened the most serious 
“ consequences in my then infirm state of health. I formed, at 
“ first, the resolution to give up entirely my researches and pur- 
“ suits, and to inform government and the public of my misfor- 
“tune. But my friends dissuaded me from taking any hasty 
“ step; and advised me to ascertain, whether the deception per- 
“ vaded the whole of the authorities cited by me, or some parts 
“only. I followed their advice, and having resumed the col- 
“lation of my vouchers with unexceptionable manuscripts, I 
“ found that the impositions were not so extensive as I had ap- 
* prehiended. | 


“The nature of my inquiries and pursuits was originally the 
“ source of this misfortune. Had they been confined to*some 
. particular object, to be found within the limits of a few 
“ books, as astronomy, it could never have taken place; but 
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“the. ¢ase was very different. The geography, history, and 
“mythology of the Hindus, are blended together, and disper- 
“sed through a vast number of voluminous books, in which 
“ prevails a most disgusting confusion and verbosity. Besides, 
“the titles of their books have seldom any affinity with the 
“contents; and I have often found most valuable materials 
“in treatises, the professed subject of which was of the most 


“ unpromising nature. 


“ Thus, when I began to study the Sanscrit language, I was 
“ obliged to wade, with difficulty, through ponderous volumes, 
“ generally without finding any thing valuable enough to re- 
“ward me for my trouble. But, in the course of conversation, 
“my Pandit, and other learned natives, often mentioned most 
“ interesting legends, bearing an astonishing affinity with those 
“ of the western mythologists. 


“ T consequently directed my Pandit to make extracts from 
“all the Purdnds, and other books relative to my inquiries, 
“ and to arrange them under proper heads. I gave hima pro- 
“per establishment of assistants and writers, and I requested 
“him to procure another Pandit to assist me in my studies; 
“and I obtained for his farther encouragement, a place for 
“him in the College at Benares. At the same time, I amused 
“myself with unfolding to him our ancient mythology, his- 
“tory, and geography. This was absolutely necessary as a 
“ clue to guide him through so immense an undertaking, and 
“T had full confidence in him. His manners were blunt and 
“ rough, and his arguing with me on several religious points 
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“ with coolness and steadiness, (a thing very uncommon among 
“natives, who, on occasions of this sort, are apt to recede, or 
“ even coincide in opinion,) raised him in my esteem. I affect- 
“ ed to consider him as my Guru, or spiritual teacher ; and, at 
“ certain festivals, in return for his discoveries and communi- 
“ cations, handsome presents were made to him and his fa- 


“ mily. 


“ The extracts which I thus received from him, t continued 
“to translate, by way of exercise, till, in a few years, this col- 
“lection became very voluninous. At our commencement | 
“enjoined him to be particularly cautious in his extracts and 
“ quotations, and informed him, that, if [ should, at a future 
“ period. determine to publish any thing, the strictest scrutiny 
‘would take place in the collation. He seemed to acquiesce 
“fully in this; and we went on without any suspicion on my 
“part, until Sir Wilham Jones strongly recommended to me 
“to publish some of my discoveries, particularly respecting 
“Egypt. E collated immediately all my vouchers relating to 
“that country, carefully revised my translations, selected the 
“ best passages, compared them with all the fragments I could 
“find among’ our ancient authors, and framed the whole into 
“an essay. I then informed my Pandit, that,. previously to 
“my sending it to Sir William Jones, a most scrupulous colla- 
“tion of the vouchers, with the original manuscripts from 
“ which they were extracted, would take place. 


™ 


“To this, without the least alteration in his countenance, 


“nay, with the greatest cheerfulness, he assented ; and, as.se- 
i 
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« yeral months intervened, he had time to prepare himself, so 
“ that, when the collation took place, I saw no ground to dis- 
“ credit his extracts, and was satisfied. 


“1 have since learned, that, as the money tor his establish- 
“ment passed through his hands, his avaricious disposition led 
“him to embezzle the whole, and to attempt to perform the 
“ task alone, which was impracticable. In order to avoid the 
“ trouble of consulting books, he conceived the idea of framing 
“ legends from what he recollected of the Purdnds, and from 
“ what he had picked up in conversation mith me. As he was 
“exceedingly well read in the Purdnds, and other similar 
“ books, in consequence of his situation with a Mahratta 
“ Chief of the first rank in his younger days, it was an easy 
“task for him, and he studied to introduce as much truth as 
“he could, to obviate the danger of immediate detection. 


“Many of the legends were very correct, except in the 
“name of the country, which he generally altered into that of 
“ elther Egypt or S'wétam. 


“ His forgeries were of three kinds. In the first, there was 
“ only a word or two altered ; in the second, were such legends 
“as had undergone a more material alteration ; and, in the 
“ third, all thase he had written from memory. 


“ With regard to those of the first class, when he found that 
“ T wgs resolved to make a collation of the manuscripts, he 
“ began to adulterate and dishgure his own manuscript, mine, 
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“and the manuscripts of the college, by erasing the original 
“name of the country, and putting that of Egypt, or S'étam, 
“in its place. 


“To prevent my detecting those of the second class, which 
“ were not numerous, but of the greatest importance in their 
“nature; and as books in India are not bound as in Europe, 
“and every leaf is loose, he took out one or two leaves, and 
“ substituted others with an adulterous legend. In books of 
“ some antiquity it is not uncommon to see a few new leaves 
“inserted in the room of others that were wanting. 


“ To conceal his impositions of the third class, which is the 
“ most numerous, he had the patience to write two voluminous 
“ sections, supposed one to belong to the Scanda-purdnd, and 
“the other to the Brahman’-da, in which he connected all the 
“legends together in the usual style of the Purdnds. These 
“two sections, the titles of which he borrowed, consist, as he 
“wrote them, of no less than 12,000 slocas or lines. The 
“real sections are so very scarce, that they are generally sup- 
“ posed to be lost, and probably are so, unless they are to be 
“ found in the library of the Rajah of Jayandégar. Other im- 
“postors have had recourse to the Scanda, Brahmanda, and 
“ Padma-purdnds, a great part of which is not at present to be 
“ found; and for that reason these are called the Purdnés of 
“ thieves and tmpostors, though the genuineness of such parts 
“as are in common use has never been questioned. Some per- 
“gons attempted, by such means, to deceive the famous Jaya- 
“ smAc, and the late Ficatraya, prime minister of the Nabgb of 
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Aude, .Dhey,:ware discovered, lost. their appointments, and 
wene disgraced, | 


“ My chief Pandit had certainly no idea, in the first instance. 
“that he:shoudd be driven to such extremities. . ] used (as al- 
* geady. remarked) to translate the extracts which he made for 
“me iby way of exercise, and never thought, at that time, of 
“eomparing them with the originals; first, because | had..no 
“ reason to doubt their authenticity; and, secondly, because it 
“ would have been soon enough to make the collation when | 
“ had determined to publish any part of them. 


“ This apparently lulled him into security ; but, being after- 
* wards sensible of the danger of his detection, he was. indu- 
“ ced to attempt the most daring falsification of the originals, in 
“ order, if possible, to extricate himself. When discovered, he 
“ flew into the most violent paroxysms of rage, calling down 
“the vengeance of Heaven, with the most horrid and tremen- 
“ dous imprecations, upon himself and his children, if the ex- 
“ tracts were not true. He brought, ten Brahmins, not only as 
“ compurgators, but also to swear, by what is most sacred in 
“ their religion, to the genuineness of these extracts. After giv- 
“ing them a severe reprimand for this prostitution of their sa- 
“ cerdotal character, I, of course, refused to allow them to pro- 
“ceed. 


« And here I shall close the recital of what relates personal- 
“ly to a-man: whose course of imposition I have deemed incum- 
“ bent. gn me to lay before the public. He came to me in dis- 

VOL. III. | T 
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“ tress, but with a fair reputation; he is now -in affinence, but 
“ with a character infamous for ingratitude, and fraud, and de- 
“ceit. His voluminous extracts are still of great use to me, be- 
“cause they always contain much truth, and the learned, 
* therefore, have not been misled in their general conclusions 
“from my Essay on Egypt; though it would be dangerous for 
“ any one to use detached passages, and apply them to any par- 
“ ticular purpose. In the course of my present work, f have 
“ collected carefully what I could find in India concerning 
“ Ethiopia and Egypt.” * 


Mr Wilford seems to have thought, from a passage already 
quoted, that his countrymen were much less liable to be impos- 
ed upon in examining the astronomical records of the Hindoos, 
than in perusing those manuscripts which were the objects of 
his researches. But, from the inquiries of Mr John Bentley, it 
would appear that, even in the astronomical department, frauds 
of a great magnitude have been practised, and with no incon- 
siderable success. The inquiries to which | allude are con- 
_ tained in his Essay on the Antiquity of the Surya-Siddhanta, 
printed in the sixth volume of the Asiatic Researches. (8vo ed.) 
The Surya-Siddhanta, it is proper to premise, is generally be- 
lieved to be the most ancient astronomical treatise the Hindus 
have, and, according to their notions, is supposed to have been 
received through Divine revelation at the close of the Satya- 
yug, of the 28th Maha-yug, of the 7th Manwantara ; that. is, 


A * . ; 4 A wets ss 


* An Essay on the Sacred Isles of the West, &c. &e. &c. by Gaptain F. Wilford. — 
Asiatic Researches, Vel. VIII. p. 247, ef seq., 8vo edition. - 
1 
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about 2,168,899 years ago. After a variety of calculations with 
respect to the formation of the astronomical cycles contained 
in this ancient monument, Mr Bentley proceeds thus :— 


' “ But, independent of all calculations, we know from Hindu 
“ books the age in which the Surya-Siddhanta was written, and 
“by whom. In the commentary on the Bhasvott, it is declar- 
“ed that Vara’-ha was the author of the Surya-Siddhanta. The 
“ Bhasvoti was written in the year 1021 of Saka, by one Sota- 
“ mund, who, according to Hindu accounts, was a pupil of Va- 
“ ¢q’-ha, under whose directions he himself declares he wrote 
“that work. Consequently Vara’-ha must have been then alive, 
“ or else a very short time before it: which agrees, as near as 
“ possibly can be, with the age above deduced; for the Bhas- 
“ voit, in 1799, will be exactly 700 years old.” * * * * * 
“ From what has been said above, it appears extremely proba- 
“ble, that the name of Vara’-ha must have been to the Surya- 
“ Siddhanita when it was first written, and the author well 
“known ; but that, after his death, priestcraft found means to 
“alter it, and to introduce the ridiculous story of Meya or 
“ Moya having received it through Divine revelation at the 
“ close of the Satya-yug ; upon which petty fiction its present 
“ pretended antiquity is founded. But this, it seems, was’ not 
“ the only pious fraud committed by the crafty sons of Brahma, 
“ for it appears that a number of other astronomical works were 
“then framed, calculated also for the purpose of deception. 
« Among these, some were pretended to be delivered from the — 
“ meuth of one or other of their deities, as the Brhama-Sidd- 
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“ hanta, Vishnu-Siddhanta, and the works of Siva, commonly 
“ called Toutros,” &e. &c. &c. 


On this extract any comment would be superfluous. I shall 
therefore only subjoin the following query, which, essential as 
it obviously is to the decision of the question, has not yet, so far 
as I know, received an answer; nor, indeed, am I aware that it 
ever has been put by any of the numerous authors who have 
treated of Indian literature, with the single exception of Mr Pin- 
kerton, in his Geography. * Upon what sort of materials are the 
most ancient records of Sanscrit learning preserved, and by what 
criteria are the Bramins enabled‘ to judge of the antiquity of 
manuscripts? According to the best accounts, they have none 
of these tests to which European scholars and antiquaries are 
accustomed to have recourse on similar occasions. Dr Francis 
Buchanan, the accuracy of whose details on all matters which fell 
under his personal observation in India is universally admitted, 
informs us, that “the greater part of the Bengal manuscripts, 
“ owing to the badness of the paper, require to be copied at 
“ least once in ten years, as they will in that climate preserve 





* The following are Mr Pinkerton’s words :~—“ The Hindoos are ignorant of the 
« Chinese art of printing, and the materials used in their manuscripts seem very perish- 
“able; nor have we any rules for determining the antiquity of these manuscripts. To 
‘an exact inquirer this would have been the first topic of investigation ; but it has, on 
“ the contrary, been completely neglected. We have merely the bold assertions of Bra- 
“mins, eagerly imbibed by European credulity, instead of snecesaive: arguments and 
“ proofs.”—Vol. I. p. 718. “ The Bramins,” he adds, “ are more conversant, in qua- 

“ drillions, trillions, and billions, th an in discussing the little dates of European acho- 
lass.” Ibid. p. 739. | 
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“no‘longer.” ‘He observes farther, “ Every copyist, it is to be 
“ suspected, adds to old books whatever discoveries he makes, 
“ relinquishing his immediate reputation for learning, in order 
“to promote the grand and profitable employment of his sect, 
“ the ‘delusion of the multitude.” * 


Aprenpix II. 


Tue historical detail into which I have entered, (see pp. 106, 
107, 108,) with respect to the ancient intercourse between the 
Greek colony at Bactriana, and the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
throws a strong light upon Gibbon’s conjecture concerning the 
source of Indian science. When we consider how long the inter- 
course between Greece and India subsistcd, we must be satis- 
fied, not only-of the probability of a great influx of light from 
the former country into the latter, but of the absolute impos- 
sibility that this should not have taken place. Even in the 
army which accompanied Alexander, we may safely assume, 
that there were many well acquainted with all the philosophi- 
cal opinions of the Grecian schools. With the history of one 
learned individual, rendered memorable by Alexander’s cruelty, 





* Essay on the Literature of the Burmas.—Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. 8vo. ed. 
p. 174. 

Having given so much countenance to the doubts which have been raised with respect 
to the records of Indian literature, it is but fair to direct the attention of the reader to 
what b&s been very ably urged on the opposite side of the question by Mr Colebrooke, in 
a pap@r on the Vedas, or Sacred Writings of the Hindus. Asiatic Researches, Vol. 
VIII. p. 377. 
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every reader is acquainted. I allude to Callisthenes,, the jne- 
phew of Aristotle, who, I think, may not unreasonably: be con- 
jectured to have been one of those who instructed. the .Bra- 
mins in the use of the syllogism. Sir William Jones, indeed, 
seems to lean to the opposite supposition, for he mentions “.a 
“tradition which prevailed, according to the well informed 
“ author of the Dabistan, in the Panjab, and in several Persian 
“ provinces, that, among other Indian curiosities which Callis- 
“thenes transmitted to his uncle, was a technical system of 
“ logic, which the Bramins had communicated to the ingutstéeve 
“ Greek, and which the Mahomedan writer supposes to have 
“been the ground-work of’ the famous Aristotelian method.” 
But, surely, if the name of Callisthenes was anyhow coupled 
in the Indian traditions with the syllogistic logic, it is much 
more probable that he was remembered rather as the person 
who first introduced into India a knowledge of that art, than 
as an inquisitive Greek, distinguished, during his stay with 
Alexander’s army, by his logical curiosity. In the former case 
his memory must necessarily have been revered among the 
learned ; in the latter case, his name, if at all heard of, was 
not likely to produce any permanent impression. 


To this we may add, the utter impossibility that Callis- 
thenes should have alone acquired his syllogistic knowledge, 
while all the rest of Alexander’s army remained totally igno- 
rant upon the subject; and the absurdity of supposing that 
Aristotle should venture to lay claim to this invention as his 
own, when so many of his countrymen were still alive.swho 
could so easily expose the falsehood of his pretensions. 
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8TH question; whether the Indians derived their knowledge 
of the’ syHogism from Greece, or the Greeks from India, I had 
edeasion to start in the second volume of this work. ‘The more 
I reflect on the ‘subject, T am the more convinced ofthe impro- 
- bability of the latter supposition ; and, indeed, the considera- 
tiotis stated above, seem to me to afford evidence little short 
of demonstration, that the thing was impossible. I am dis- 
posed to extend the same opinion to all the other branches of 
moral science; in particular, to the various ethical systems 
which were taught in the Grecian schools. Amongst all the 
mutual charges which were urged against each other by these 
rival sects, it does not appear that any of them were accused 
of having stolen their doctrines from abroad. 


I shall only observe farther on this head, that the different 
ethical systems of the Grecks were plainly indigenous plants of 
the soil, being the natural result (as has been shown most inge- 
niously by Mr Smith in his Theory of Moral Sentiments) of the 
turbulent and unsettled state of society in the Grecian common- 
wealths. That these systems, particularly that of the Stoics, 
should have sprung up among the inhabitants of Hindostan, is 
hardly conceivable, in consistence with the accounts that have 
been handed down to us from the earliest ages of their quiet, 
eee and pectic character. * 


The a_i concerning the antiquity of the Indian astro- 
nowy, and other branches of mathematical science, is much 





Bde Smalth’s Theory of Moral Sentiments, Vol. 0. 
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more problematical, and must be decided upon other data. 
But it appears to me, that the extraordinary coincidence re- 
marked by Sir William Jones, between the tenets of the Hin- — 
doo sects upon moral subjects, and those professed by the dif- 
ferent sects in ancient Greece, can be accounted for in no 
other way, so simple and satisfactory, as that suggested by 
Gibbon. | a oe 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


OF THE PRINCIPLE OR LAW OF SYMPATHETIC IMITATION. 





SECTION: I. 


Of our Propensity to this Species of Imstation. 


Tuer subject of Language leads, by a natural transition, to 
that of hnitation ; a principle of human nature to which children 
owe their first acquisitions in the art of speech; and which, in 
every period of life, exerts a very powerful influence over our 
accent, mode of pronunciation, and forms of expression. It ts not, 
however, solely, or even chiefly on this account, that I introduce 
the subject of Imitation here. The view which | mean to take 
of it relates principally to some other phenomena of our con- 
stitution, which, though equally important, have been hitherto 
much less attended to by philosophers. The phenomena, in- 
deed, which I first mentioned, are matter of daily experience, 
and force themselves on the notice of the most careless ob- 


server. 


Yn ranking imitation among the original principles or ulti- 
VOL, III. v 
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mate facts in our constitution, it is, 1 presume, scarcely .neces- 
sary for me to observe, that Ido not use that term exactly in 
the popular sense in which it is commonly understood. I do 
not suppose, for example, that it is in consequence of any in- 
stinctive or mysterious process, that a painter or an author forms 
his taste in painting or in writing, on the models exhibited by 
his predecessors ; for all this may obviously be resolved, in the 
most satisfactory manner, into more simple and general laws. 
The Imitation of which I am here to treat, and which | have 
distinguished by the title of Sympathetic, is that chiefly which 
depends on the mimical powers connected with our bodily 
frame ; and which, in certain combinations of circumstances, 
seems to result, with little intervention of our will, from asym- 
pathy between the bodily organizations of different indivi- 
duals. * Of various particulars connected with this class of phe- 





“ In Buffon’s Natural History, there is a passage from which one would be apt to 
conclude, at first sight, that he had in view the distinction between the two different 
kinds of imitation which I have here attempted to point out; and that what he calls 
Imitation Machinale corresponds exactly to what I have called Sympathetic Imitation. 
On a more attentive examination, however, it will be found that by this phrase he means 
nothing more than the cause which gives rise to the uniformity in the operations of in- 
atinot among aniinals of the eame species ; a cause which, according to Buffon, consists 
meraly i in the wniformity of their organiaation ; and which, therefore, can with ne pro- 
priety he denominated Juntatson, without departing eutirely from ali the camsnon mean. 
ings of that word, 

” « D'ailleurs il faut distinguer deux sortes d’imitation, l’une réfléchie et sentie, et Yau- 
“ tre machinale et sane intention; la premiére aequise, et ta secomie, pour ainsi dire, 
‘ innée ; Vune n’est que le résultat de l‘instinct commun répandu dans lespéce entidve, 
« et ne consiste que dans la similitude des mouvemens et'des opérations de chique indi- 
« vidu, qui tous semblent étre induits ou contraints a faire les mémes chases ;«piug ils 


« sont stupides, plus cette imitation tracke dans Mespace est parfiite ¢ un mouton ne fait 
} 
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nomena, philosophy; [: suspect, will never be able to give a com- 
plete explanation. * 





et rie fera jamais que ce qu‘ont fait et font tous les autres moutons: la premiere cellule 
4 une abeille ressemble a la dernitre; Vespice eutidre n’a pas plus d‘inteiligence qu'un 
‘‘ seul individu, et c'est in cela que consiste la difference de l'eaprit a l instinct ; ainsi 
“ Pimitation naturelle n'est dans chaque espéce qu’un résultat de similitude, une néces- 
« sité d’autant moins intelligente et plus aveugle qu'elle est plus également repartie: 
« Vautre imitation qu’on doit regarder comme artificielle, ne peut ni se répartir, nise 
“ communiquer a l’espéce ; elle n’appartient qu’a l'individu qui la recoit, qui la posedde 
“ gans pouvoir la donner ; le perroquet le mieux instruit ne transmettra pas le talent 
«de la parole a ses petits.”"—Buffon, Hist. Nat. [ am sorry that I cannot at present 
refer to the particular passage. | 

* Whether onr propensity to this bodily imitation be, or be not, resolvable into that 
which gives origin to the imitative arts, J shall not here inquire. Mr Burke considers 
both propgmsities as the same principle, and as an ultimate fact in our nature. = As 
« sympathy makes us take a concern in whatever men fecl, so imitation prompts iis to 
“ copy whatever they do; and, consequently, we have a pleasure in imitating, and im 
‘‘ whatever belongs to imitation, merely as it is such, without any intervention of the 
“ reasoning faculty. . It is by unitation, far more than by precept, that we learn every 
“thing. This forms our manners, our epinions, our lives. Herein it is that painting, 
‘and many other agreeable arts, have laid one of the principal foundations of their 
“ power.’——Essay on the Sublime and Bezutiful. 

.. Jn order to prevent misapprehensions of Mr Burke's meaning, it may be proper to 
remind my readers, that he is here speaking of the propensity to imitation, and of the 
pleasure connected with imitation, not of the power to imitate, or of the means by which 
we caIry. oux propensity into effect. To speak of this power or of these means ‘(when 
considered with a reference to the imitative arts) as incapable of analysis, would be « 
manifest absurdity. As for the propensity und the pleasure, Mr Burke plainly consider- 
@A thew, .as.general laws of our constitution, both as they are exhibited in the bodily 
waitation of the individual, and in the arts of painting and poetry. In the former af 
these, CARRS. {which is the only, one, that falls under our present examination) I ain not 


meRarpegl to. poknowledge, that the propensily and the power are, to me, equally i inex- 


PhigNple (4. 
it aMaoRprke concludes pig.y eby, short short and superficial : section on this subject with obs 
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In general, it: may be remarked, that: whenever we beey'in 
the countenance of another individual, any sudder change iof 
features ; more especially, such a change as is expressive ‘of 
any particular passion or emotion ; our own countenance has 
a tendency to assimilate itself to his.* Every man is sensible 
of this when he Jooks at a person under the influence of laugh- 
ter, or ina deep melancholy. Something, too, of the same kind, 
takes place in that spasm of the muscles of the jaw, which we 
experience in yawning; an action which is well known: to he 
frequently excited by the contagious power of example. Even 
when we conceive in solitude, the external expression of any 
passion, the effect of the conception is visible in our own ap- 
pearance. This is a fact of which every person must be con- 
scious, who attends, in his own case, to the result of the expe- 





serving, that “ Aristotle has spoken so much and so solidly upon the force of imitation 
‘in his Poetics, that it makes any farther discourse upon it the less ncoessary.” ‘It is 
almost superfluous for me to add, that the design of Aristotle’s treatise did not lead him 
to touch, in the slightest manner, on that species of imitation which I am now attempt- 
ing to illustrate. He appears, however, as well as Burke, to have included it in the 
general idea which he annexed to the word ; and (tike him) to have thought it unne- 
cessary to particularize any of the circumstances by which it is so remarkably dis« 
tinguished from every thing else to which the same appellation is applied. é 

i Initation i is congenial with man from his infancy. One of his characteristic dis- 
t tinctions from other animals is the being most addicted to it, acquiring ‘hid knowlédge 
it by i¢,'and dolighting in every species of it. A proof of this may be diéwn f¥ont the 
‘ wouke ef: art, where those things which we see with pain in themselves, we delight.te 
gee  Fepresented , as accurately as possible ; such as the, figures of, the most savage iwild 
“ « Beasts, and of dead bodies. “—The Poetics of Aristotle, chap. iv. _ translated YS Mr 
Pye. y ea ae ” oN ge } 
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riment ;. and: it: 1s: a-circumstance which: has been often remark- 
ed. with ‘respect to historical painters, when in the act of trans 
ferring to the canvas the glowing pictures of a creative ima- 
gination. | | 


If this general fact be admitted, it will enable us to account 
for a phenomenon, which, although overlooked by most men 
from its familiarity, cannot fail to suggest an interesting sub- 
ject of speculation to those who reflect on the circumstances 
with due attention. What I allude to is, that a mimic, with- 
out consulting a mirror, knows, by a sort of consciousness or 
internal feeling, the moment when he has hit upon the resem- 
blance he wishes to exhibit. ‘This phenomenon (which has al- 
ways appeared to me an extremely curious and important one) 
seems to be altogether inexplicable, unless we suppose, that, 
when the muscles of the mimic’s face are so modified as to 
produce the desired combination of features, he is conscious, 
in some degree, of the same feeling or sensation which he had, 
when he first became acquainted with the original appearance 
which he has been attempting to copy. 


Nor is it the visible appearance alone of others, that we have 
a disposition to imitate. -We copy instinctively the voices of 
our. companions, their tones, their accents, and theiz modes of 
promunciation. Hence that general similarity in point of air 
and manner, observable in all who associate habitually toge- 
ther, and which every man acquires in a greater or less degree.; 
a similarity unheeded, perhaps, by those who witness. it daily, 
and whose‘attention, ‘accordingly, is more forcibly caHed to the 
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nicer shades by.which, individuals; are discriminated from. each: 
other; but..which catches the. eye of every stranger with, in- 
comparably greater force than the specific peculiarities -which, 
to a closer observer, mark the endless varieties of human. eha- 


| racter. 


‘The influence of this principle of imitation on the outward 
appearance is much more extensive than we are commonly dis- 
posed to suspect. It operates, indeed, chiefly on the air and 
movements, without producing any very striking effect on the 
material form in its quiescent state. So difficult, however,. is 
it to abstract this form from its habitual accompaniments, 
that the members of the same community, by being accustom- 
ed to associate from their infancy in the intercourse of private 
life, appear, to a careless observer, to bear a much closer resem- 
blance to each other than they do in reality ; while, on the 
other hand, the physical diversities which are. characteristical 
of different nations, are, in his estimation, proportionally mag- 
raifted, ; 


riihe important effects of the same principle, when consider- 
-ed.in relation, to our moral constitution, will afterwards appear. 
At., present, Ll. shall only remark, that the refléetion,;which 
Shakeppare puts into the mouth of Falstatf, with respect to the: 
manners of Justice Shallow and his, attendants, aud owhieh:Sin 
John expresses with all the precision of a philosophical observ- 
et and all the, dignity of a: moralist, imay:he extended .tp the 
tev, sexipus :concenas.@f humeapulifes Adiciscai weeulenfal: 
* thing to see the semblable coherence of his men’s spirits and 
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“‘his:' they, by observing of him, ‘do bear themselves like fool- 
“ish justices; he, by conversing with them, is turned into a 
* justice-like serving-man. ‘Their spirits are so married in con- 
“junction, with the participation of society, that they flock to- 
“ gether in concert, like so many wild geese. It is certain, that 
“ either mise bearing or ignorant carriage ts caught, as men take 
“ diseases, one of another ; therefore let men take heed to their 
“ company.” 


Of this principle of our nature, Count Rumford appears to 
have availed himself, with much address, in his House of Indus- 
try at Munich. “In order to inspire the rising generation 
“ with an early bias towards labour, he invited parents to send 
“their children to the establishment, before they were old 
“enough to do any kind of work, and actually paid them for 
“ doing nothing, but merely being present, when others were 
“busy around them. ‘hese children (he tells us) were placed. 
“ upon seats built around the halls where other children work- 
“ed, while they were obliged to remain idle spectators ; and in 
“ this situation, they soon became so uneasy at their own inac- 
“ tivity, that they frequently solicited, with great importunity, 
“to be employed ; and often cried bitterly if this favour was’ 
“ not instantly granted.” -A variety of motives, it is true, were, 
in all probability, here concerned ; but much, I think, must be 
ascribed to sympathy, and to imitation. 


‘it 3s, in consequence of this imitative propensity, that: ehil- 
drén, learn, insensibly, to model their habits on the appearance 
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and manners:of those with whom they are familiarly conver- 
sant. It is thus too that, with little or no aid on the part of 
their instructors, they acquire the use of speech; and form 
their pliable organs to the articulation of whatever sounds 
they are accustomed to hear. * | 


As we advance to maturity, the propensity to imitation grows 
weaker,—our improving faculties gradually diverting our at- 
tention from the models around us, to ideal standards more 
conformable to our own taste; whilst, at the same time, in con- 
sequence of some physical change in the body, that flexibility 
of the muscular system, by which this propensity is enabled to 
accomplish its end, ts tmpaired or lost. The same combina- 
tions of letters, which a child of three or four years of age ut- 
ters without any apparent. effort, would, twenty years after- 
wards, present to him a difficulty not to be surmounted by the 
most persevering industry. A similar inflexibility, it may be 
reasonably presumed from analogy, is acquired by those muscles 
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* This branch of the subject well deserves a more particular examination. In learn- 
ing to articalate words, children, it is not to be doubted, avail themselves both of the 
eye and of the ear. But I am inclined to think they avail themselves chiefly of the 
latter, For blind children, | understand, articulate distinctly, as early, at least, as those 
who see ; perhaps, in general, they will be found to do so still earlier.. Deaf children, 
on the other hand, are invariably dumb. Jndeed I cannot imagine how the eye should 
assist infants in imitating any sounds, excepting the vowels and the labial consonants ; 
and hence, perhaps, the first names by which they distinguish their parents, in most, if 
not in all languages. ,In all-the other letters the different. conformations of the organs 
of speech myst be concealed frem their observetion._ 
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enyubichidepesd the imitative!powers of the: face, and ofall 
the other (parts bf our material frame.: — 


Af this observation be well founded, it is by no means a fair 
experiment, to attempt the education of a savage child of seven 
or eight years old, with the view of ascertaining how far it is 
possible to assimilate his air and mamner to those of a polished 
European, or Anglo-American. Long before this age, many of 
his most important habits are fixed, and much is lost of that 
mobility of his system, by which the principle of imitation ope- 
rates. Such an individual, therefore, will retain through life 
that characteristical expression of the savage state, which is so 
apt to shock our feelings at the supposition of his common ori- 
gin with ourselves. Nor is this all. Such an individual will, 
through life, find himself out of his element, in a society of 
which he can so imperfectly acquire the manners; and if, by 
accident, in maturer years, he should visit the scenes to which 
he was accustomed in early infancy, it is not improbable, that 
he may willingly reassume habits, of which he has lost the re- 
collection ; but which are to him a second nature, by being co- 
éval with his existence. 


An speculations concerning the varieties of the Human Race, 
too little attention has been, in general, bestowed on the influ- 
efice exercised by the mind over the external expr ession. : In 
consequence of this influence, it will be found, that no, in- 
cansigerable.. diversities. in the form and aspect. of |:man, 
arise, from the different degrees of cultivation’ whieh his ‘ir- 
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tellectual: and moral powers receive in the different stages of 
society. * 


The savage, having neither occasion nor inclination to ex- 
ert his intellectual faculties, excepting to remove the present 
inconveniences of his situation, or to procure the objects which 
minister to his necessities, spends the greater part of his time 
in a state of stupid and thoughtless repose. It is impossible, 
therefore, that his features should acquire that spirit and that 
mobility, which indicate an informed and an active mind. Sup- 
posing two individuals to possess originally the same physical 
form——to be cast, if | may use the expression, in the same 
mould ; and the one to be educated from infancy in the habits 
of savage life, while the other has beei trained to the manners 
of cultivated society, J have no doubt, but that, abstracting en- 
tirely from the influence of climate and. of other physical cir- 
cumstances, their countenances would, in time, exhibit a very 
striking contrast. Nothing, indeed, can place this in a strong- 
er light, than the rapid change which a few months’ education 
produces on the physiognomy of those dumb children, to whom 
the ingenuity of the present age furnishes the means of mental 
culture—a change from listlessness, vacancy, and seeming fatui- 
ty, to the expressive and animated look of self-enjoyment and 
conscious intelligence. It is true that, in such a state of socie- 
ty as ours, a great proportion of the community are as inca- 


* For some ingenious and important remarks upon this subject, see an Essay on the 
Causes of the Variety in the Complexion and Figure of the Human Species, by the Res 
verend Samuel Stanhope Smith, D.D. Vice President and Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in the College of New Jersey. | 
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pable:of reftection as savages; ‘but the principle of imitation, 
which, in some measure, assimilates to each other all the mem- 
bers of the same group or circle, communicates the external as- 
pect of ‘intelligence and of refinement, to those who are the 
least entitled to assume it: And it is thus we frequently see 
the most complete mental imbecility accompanied with what 
is called a plausible or imposing appearance ; ors in other words, 
a countenance which has caught, from imitation, the expres- 
sion of sagacity. 


I have already said, that, in the case of most persons, the 
power of imitation decays as the period of childhood draws to 
a close. To this cause it is probably owing that the strong re- 
semblance which often renders twins scarcely distinguishable 
from each other in infancy, in most cases disappears gradual- 
ly, in proportion as their countenances are rendered more ex- 
pressive by the developement of their respective characters. 
Like other powers, however, exercised by the infant mind, this 
faculty may be easily continued through the whole of life by a 
perseverance in the habits of our early years. By a course of 
systematical culture, it may even be strengthened to a degree 
far exceeding what is ever attained by the unassisted capacities 
of our natures. It is thus that the powers of the mimic are 
formed,—powers which almost all children have a disposition | 
to indulge, and of which it is sometimes difficult to restrain the 
exercise. The strength of the propensity seems to vary a good 
deal, according to the physical temperament of the individual ; 
but wherever it meets with any encouragement, it is well known 
that no faculty whatever is more susceptible of improvement : 
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And, -accordingly,'‘when, at any time, the possession of it hap- 
pens to be at all fashionable in the higher circles, it very soon 
ceases tobe a rare accomplishment. In the other sex, the pow- 
er of imitation is, J think, in general, greater than in ours.* 


A frequent reiteration of any act, it has been often remark- 
ed, communicates to the mind, not only a facility in performing 
it, but an increased proneness or disposition to repeat it. This 
observation 1s remarkably verified m those who accustom them- 
selves to the exercise of mimickry. Their propensity toinitation 
gains new strength from its habitual indulgence, and sometimes 
becomes so powerful as to be hardly subject to the control of 
the will. Instances of this have, more than once, fallen under 
my own observation ; and, in a few well authenticated cases, 
the propensity is said to have become so irresistible, as to con- 
stitute a species of disease. A very memorable fact of this kind 
is recorded by a Mr George Garden, (who seems to have been 
a medical practitioner in Aberdeenshire,) in one of the early 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. + 





* Tout en elles est plus expreasif’; des fibres plus délicates, une phystonomie plus 
mobile, un accent plus flexible, un maintien plus naif; tout parle plus clairement 4 nos 
regards ; tout porte mieux l'empreinte de leurs caractéres, de leurs affections, et de leurs 
pensées; leur Ame enfin semble moins invisible ; et par ce qu'elles paroissent, on juge 
mieux de ce qu’elles sont.—Discours de M. de Houfflers, lors de sa réception A! Acadé. 
mie Frangaise. 

t See Philosophical Transactions, Vol. XII. for an extract of a letter from Aber- 
dean, 1676-7, concerning a man of a strange imitating nature. It may suffice here to 
transeribe the most interesting particulars. : 

_ * This Donald Manro (for that is his name) being a little ald and very plain man, 


‘of a thin slender body, hath been subject to this infirmity, as he told us, from his 
11 
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As we have a-faeulty of imitating the peculiarities of our ae- 
quaintances, so we are able to fashion, in some degree, our own 
exterior, according to the ideal forms which imagination creates. 
The same powers of embellishing nature, which are exercised 
by the poet and the painter, may, in this manner, be rendered 
subservient to the personal improvement of the individual. 
By a careful study of the best models which the cirele of his 
acquaintance presents to him, an outline may be conceived of 
their common excellencies, excluding every peculiarity of fea- 
ture which might designate the particular objects of his imita-. 
tion; and this imaginary origmal he may strive to copy and 





* very infancy. He is very loath to have it observed, and, therefore, casts down his 
“ eyes as he walks in the streets, and turns them aside when he if in company. We 
“© had made several trials before he perceived our design ; and we afterwards had much 
* ado to make him stay. We caressed him as much as we could, and had then the op- 
“ portunity to observe, that he imitated not only the seratehing of the head, but also 
‘¢ the wringing of the hands, wiping of the nose, stretching forth of the arms, &ce. And 
“ we needed not strain compliment to persuade him to be covered; for he still put off 
“and on as he saw us do, and all this with so much exactness, and yet with such a na- 
tural and unaffected air, that we could not so much as suspect he did it on design. 
«“ When we held both his hands, and caused another to make such motions, he pressed 
“to get free; but when we would have known more particularly, how he found hin- 
“ self affected, he could only give this simple answer, (hat i vexed his heart and his 
‘* brain.” 

« F shall leave to your consideration what peculiar Crasis of spirits, or distemper of 
imagination, may cause these eflects, and what analogy they bear to the involuntary 
“motion of yawning after others, and Jaughing when men are tickled, (which some 
“ will do, if anybody do mgke that titillating motion with their fingers, though it be at 
“e distance from them,) and whether if his nurse have accustomed him to the frequent | 
‘imitation of little motions and gestures in his infancy, this may not have had some in- 


@ 
“ fluence to mould the texture of his brain and spirits, and to dispose him to this ridi- 


“¢ culous apishness.” 
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ty’ realize’ dh himbelf Tt is by'a’ process’ dnatogoun’ té this, as 
Sir'Joshua Reynolds has very ingeniously shown.) ‘that’ the 
masters in painting rise to eminence; and such, too; is’ the 
procéss which Quintilian recommends to the young orator, 
who aspires to the graces of elocution and of action: “ Imi- 
“ tate,” (says he) “ the best speakers you can find; but imitate 
“ only the perfections they possess in common.” * 


It is remarked by the same admirable critic, that although 
a disposition to imitate be, in young men, one of the most fa- 
vourable symptoms of future success, yet little is to be expect- 
ed from those whe, in order to raise a laugh, delight in mi- 
micking the peculiarities of individuals. + An exclusive atten- 
tion, indeed, to the best models which human life supplies, in- 
‘dicates some defect in those powers of imagination and taste, 
which might have supplied the student with an ideal pattern 
still more faultless ; and, therefore, how great soever his powers 
of execution may be, they can never produce any thing but a 
copy (and probably a very inferior copy) of the original he has 
in view. { 


* Habet omnis eloquentia aliquid commune. Id imitemur a“ commune est. 
—Quint. Inat. lib. 10. cap. iii. 

t Non dabit mihi spem bone indolis, qui hoc imitandi studio petit, ut Haake _— 
Quint. Inst. lib. i, cap. tii. 

+ To prevent any of my readers from sedis too far Quintilian’ 8 ‘ita I bes 
leave to remind them » that he is here speaking of the educaffon of 3 an Orator, to whom, 
I agree with him in thinking, that the practice of ‘mimicking particular public speakers 
_ is most dangerous and pernicious. I have never, at. Jeast, known apy person much ad- 
dicted to it, who retained a manner of his own, natural, decided, and characteristical, . As 
to that higher and rarer. species of mimickry, the object of which is to exhibit « living 
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act hese observations may throw some.light.on the distinction 
between the powers of the Mimic and of the Actor. The fors 
mer attaches himself to individual imitation; the latter, equally, 
faithful to. the study of nature, strives, in the ceurse of a more. 
extensive observation, to seize on the genuine expressions. of 
passion and of character, stripped of the singularities with 
which they are always blended when exhibited to our senses.* 


portrait of some distinguished individual, the case is different. It often indicates powers 
of accurate and delicate observation, to the expression of which language.is altogether 
inadequate, and which justly entitles the possessor to the praise of genius ; and when ac- 
companied (ag it is not always) with good nature, with taste, and with a wish to amuse, 
it claims no inconsiderable rank among those harmless contributions which are brought 
by the young and the gay to the stock of social pleasure. That some men of the great- 
est and most splendid abilities have been fond of indulging this talent is certain. The 
late illustrious M. D’Alembert (as I have been assured by some of his most intimate 
triends) delighted to enliven those parties where he was perfectly at case, by exhibiting 
his extraordinary powers as a mimic. That which he possessed for imitating voices is 
said to have been more particularly wonderful. Madame Du Deffand, with her cha- 
racteristic want of heart, mentions this trifling accomplishment of that great and ami- 
able philosopher as the only circumstance which made her regret the loss of his so- 
ciety after her quarrel with Mademoiselle de ]’Espinagse. “ J’aime 4 la folid a voir bien 
‘ contrefaire ; c'est un talent qu’a D’Alembert, et qui fait que je le regrette.”—Letters 
of the Marquise Du Deffand to the Honourable Horace Walpole, Vol. I. p. 153. 

The same talent is said to have been possessed by Machiavel, and also by Sir Wil- 
liam Petty.—See Diction. Historique, Art. Machiavel, and Evelyn’s Memoirs. 

From the Memoirs of the Count de Grammont, it appears that this accomplish- 
ment was in great request at the Court of our Charles the Second ; ; and was one of 
those which made the Duke of Buckingham so general a favourite. “ Son talent par- 
“ ticulier étoit d'attraper le ridicule et lea discours des gens, et de les contrefaire en leur 
“ présénce, sans qu’ils s'en appercussent. Bref, ii savoit faire toutes sortes de pereon- , 

¢ tagea Rvec tant de grace et d’agrément, qu'il étoit difficile de: ee passer de lui, quand 
« i} vodfialé bien prendre la peine de plaire.” 
* Ina very affected and inflated Essay on the Art of Acting, by Aaron Hill, I find 
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It has been often remarked, that these powers are seldom 
united in the same person; and I believe the remark. is just, 
when stated with proper limitations. It is certainly true, that 
a talent for mimickry may exist in the greatest perfection, 
where there is no talent for acting, because the former talent 





ey 


the following passage, which I am induced to quote, from the particular attention 
which the author appears to have given to the business of the stage ; from the habits © 
of intimacy in which he lived with Garrick, Mrs Pritchard, and other eminent per-~ 
formers; and from the acute and discriminating criticisms, which some of his letters 
contain, on several of the principal actors of his time. Notwithstanding the absurdity 
of some of the author's expressions, I think I can perceive in the following remarks se- 
veral glimpses of important traths. 
«© The first dramatic principle is the following : 
“ To act a passion well, the actor never must attempt its imitation till his fancy has 
“ conceived so strong an image or idea of it; as to move the same impressive springs 
« within his mind which form the passion, when ‘tis undesigned and natural. 
« This is an absélutely necessary, and the only general rule ; and it is a rule wholly 
* built on nature. 
“ Jet, The imagination must conceive a strong idea of the passion. 
Od, The tdea cannot be strongly conceived, nithout impressing its orn form upon the 
“ muscles of the face. . 
« 3d, Nor.can the Jook be muscularly stamped, without communicating instantly the 
‘* same impression to the muscles of the body,” &c. &c. &c. | 
A aimilar notion seems to have been entertained by Mr Mason, ee he introduced 
the following couplet into his translation of Fresnoy : 


_ “ By tedious toil no passions are exprest, 
‘ His hand who feels them strongest paints them best.” 


On these lines the translator observes, that “by feeling the passions strongest, he 
« does not:mean that a passionate man will make the best painter of the passions, : but 
« he who has the clearest coneeption of them ; that is; who reeis their effect on Yhe coun. 
“ tenance of other men, az in great actors on the stage; dnd.in persons.in real life“strong- 
« ly agitated by them” | 
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‘power’ of executidi’ Which isnot necessarily 
with taste or with imagination. On the 
er hand, lee these indispensable qualities in a great actor 
wees found, there will probably be little disposition to cul 
tivate those habits of minute and vigilant attention to singu- 
larities on which mimickry depends. But the powers of the 
actor evidently presuppose and comprehend the powers of the 
-mimic, if he had thought the cultivation of them worthy of his 
attention ; for the same reason, that the genius of the histori- 
cal painter might, if he had chosen, have succeeded in the 
humbler walk of painting portraits. If I am not much mis- 
taken, this conclusion might be confirmed by an appeal to 
facts. Foote, it is well known, was but an indifferent actor ; 
and many other mimics of acknowledged excellence in their 
own line have succeeded still worse than he did on the stage. 
But I have never known a good actor, who did not also possess 
enough of the power of mimickry to show, that it was his own 
fault he had not acquired it in still greater perfection. Gar- 
rick, I have been told by some of his acquaintance, frequently 
amused his friends with portraits of individual character, 
incomparably finer and more faithful than any that were ever 
executed by Foote. * | | 7 








In — I have hitherto said wren ane our: propensity to: 


roars 





* With respect to ue 8 powers asa mimic, see his Life by Davies. His, imi 2 
tations of dome of his own contemporaries on the stage, which he was accustomed toin- 
troduce im performing the part of Bayes, are said to have been as unrivalled in noint of 
excellenny s0-city, bis other theasrical exhibitions, 
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tation, more patticularly in infancy, [ have contented my- 
wolf with ‘a very general statement of the fect, withaut: ettenspt- 
ng to analyse with accuracy the manner in :which ¢he 'pio- 
pensity operates. In one instance, | have expressed myself as 
if I conceived the determination to be literally involuntary. 
It is proper for me now, however, to observe, in order te /pre- 
vent any misapprehension of my meaning, that the word inua- 
duntary is not here to be understood in its strict logical sense, 
but in that more vague and popular acceptation in whieh it is 
commonly employed. I have no doubt, that, in every case of 
imitation whatever, an act of the will precedes the museular 
exertion ; in the same manner, as I believe, that an act of the 
will precedes the winking of the eye-lids, when an object is 
made to pass rapidly before the face. In both cases, the effeet 
may probably be prevented by a contrary volition steadily ex- 
erted ; but, in both cases, it takea place in so great a majority 
ef instances, as to show clearly, that. there ie a certain deter- 
mination or proneness to the volition, originating in the gener- 
al principles of our nature. It is the proneness, merely, that I 
am-anxious at present to establish as a fact, without pushing the 
metaphysical analysis-any farther ; and when I employ, ow this 
occasion, the word involuntary, I use it in the same semae as 
‘when it is applied to those habitual acts, which, although they 
may he counteracted by the will, require for their caunterac- 
tion, the exercise of cool teflection, accompanied with a: per- 
severme and unremitted purpose directed to a particular end. 





"This: proneness ‘to imitation, although (as: was formerly iob- 
a . : . S 4 , 
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ifes,and, as far as I. can judge, is. the general law to whach many 
ofthe phenomena, resolved by Mr Smith into the principle. of 
sytipethy, ought chiefly to be referred. If, indeed, by. sympa- 
thy, Mr Smith! had. meant only to express a fact;.1 should have 
thought it:a term: not more exceptionable than. the phrase 
sympathetic imitation, which I have adopted im this: chapter. 
But it must be remembered, that, in Mr Smith’s writings, the 
word sgmpathy involves a theory or hypothesis peculiar to him 
self; for he tells us expressly, that where this principle is con- 
cerned, the effect is produced by an.-illusion of the imagination, 
leading us to suppose that we ourselves are placed in a situa 
tion similar to that of our neighbour. “ When we seea stroke 
“ aimed, and just ready to fall upon the leg or arm of another 
“ person, we naturally shrink and draw back our own leg or our 
‘* gwn arin; and when it does fall, we feel it in some measure, 
“end are burt by it, as well as the sufferer. The mob, when 
“they are gazing at a dancer on the slack-rope, naturally 
'“writhe, and twist, and balance their own bodies, as. they see 
‘him do, and as they. feel that they themselves must do, if in 
“ihis situation, ' Persons of delicate fibres, and a weak consti- 
“tution of body, complain, ‘that, in looking on the sores and 
«*:uleers which are exposed.:by beggars in. the streets, they are 
‘apt to feel an itching or uneasy sensation ia the eorrespond- 
tent part of their own bodies. The horror: which they .con- 
‘ ceivel at the misery. of: those wretches, affects that, particu- 
“lar part in themselves, more than any other ; because that 
‘«-hooror .atises: froin.) conceiving: what, they. themeclyes mould 
SS euffer, if they: really. rere! ithe. wretches: they ane: looking -up- 
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ts on,-and-if ‘that particular part in themselves ‘was actually af- 
“, fected in the same miserable manner.” 


i These facts are, indeed, extremely curious, and I do not pre- 
tend to explain them completely... One thing, however, I ap- 
prehend, may be asserted safely, that in none of the cases here 
mentioned, is the sympathy, which is manifested by the’ spec- 
tator, founded on an illusion of the imagination, leading him 
to conceive himself in the same situation with the party really 
interested. In the instance of the rope-dancer, the most per- 
tinent of all of them to Mr Smith’s purpose, the sympathy 
which accompanies the movements of the performers is ex- 
tremely analogous to what is exhibited on various other occa- 
sions, where this theory cannot be supposed to apply. A per- 
son, for example, who plays at bowls, and who is deeply inter- 
ested in the game, while he follows his bowl with the eye, na- 
turally accompanies its deflections from the rectilinear course, 
with correspondent motions of his body ; * although it cannot 


— 


«© Mox, ubi funduntur laté agmina crebra minorem 
« Sparsa per Orbiculum, stipantque frequentia metam, 
“* Atque negant faciles aditue ; jam cautitis exit, 
Et leviter sese insinuat revolubile lignum. 
© At si forte globum, qui misit, spectat inertem 
™ Serpere, et impressam eubitd lenguescere’ motam, - 
« Poné urget sphere vestigia, et anxius inetat, = 
«* Objurgatque moras, currentique imminet orbi. 
© Atque ut segnie honos dextree servetur, ‘iniquam: 
_¢ Incusat tertant, 90 surgentem in marsiore nodunr. 
© Tefeend gacte, aut niniom’ vestigia‘Phambum. 


is 
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well be. imagined, that, in doing.so, he conceives himself to be 
projected from his own hand, and rolling along the ground 
like the object about which his thoughts are so strongly en- 
grossed. Such, however, is his anxious solicitude. about the 
event, that he cannot restrain his body from following, in its 
movements, the direction of his wishes ; nor can he help fancy- 
ing, while the event is yet in suspense, that it is in his power 
to forward it by a verbal expression of his wish, or even by.a 
mental expression of his will. Hence it is, that when the bow] 
takes a wrong bias, he is apt to address it, as if it could listen 
to, or obey his voice ;--his body, in the mean time, not, as be- 
fore, accompanying the motion of the bowl, but eagerly bend- 
ing to the opposite side of the mark.* The sympathetic move- 
ments of the spectator, in the case of the rope-dancer, seem to 
me to be strikingly analogous to this; due allowance being 
made for the more lively interest we take in the critical fate of 





“ Allicit, et spheram a recto trahit insita vertus. 
‘Tum qui projecit strepitus effundit inanes, 
Et, variam in speciem distorto corpore, falsos 
$s Increpat errores, et dat convicia ligno. 
“« Spheera sed irarum temnens ludibria, coeptum 
 Pergit iter, nullisque movetur surda querelis,” 
Spherristerium (The Bowling-Green) Auctore Jos. Addison. 


* We seem, in this case, to have a momentary belief that the bow] is animated ; si- 
milar to what we experience when a paroxysm of rage leads us to wreck our vengeance 
on a stick or a stone, or any thing else confessedly insentient. In both instances, the 
animal or instinctive principles of our nature acquiring a momentary ascendancy over 
the rati@nal, we relapse for a time into the habitual conceptions of our infant years. A 
dog, imlike manner, while he sees the bowl rolling along the ground, seldom fails to 
pursue it with eagerness, aa if it were his natural, prey, barking. or howling till he over- 
takes it, and then attempting to seize it with his mouth and with his feet, 
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a fellow <crédtiire, than in the fortwhat? issue'of ¥ ‘trifling: game 
of ‘skill ; although, I frankly ‘acknowledge, at the’ satne ‘tithe, 
that, in neither the one instance ‘nor the: other, am I uble'to 
account for the phenomena completely to my own satisfaction. 
Something, I think, must unquestionably be referred to the 
principle of sym pathetic imitation ;—at least, in the case of ‘the 
rope-dancer, so long as the movements of the ‘spectator corre: 
sponds with what he sees ;—and, even when he strives, as fre- 
quently happens, to correct, by a contrary effort, a false move- 
ment of the performer, the effect may, perhaps, be still resolv- 
ed into the same principle, the event concetved and wished for 
then impressing the mind more forcibly than what is actually 
presented to the senses; and, of consequence, the imitation 
being directed, not to a real, but to an ideal object. 


Before concluding these general remarks on our propensity 
to imitation, it may be worth while to add, that it is not con- 
fined exclusively to the rational nature. The imitative powers 
of several sorts of birds are sufficiently evinced by the astonish- 
ing command they display over those muscles of the throat on 
which the voice depends ; and the variety of forms in which 
the same powers appear in the tribe of monkeys is surpassed 
only by the exhibitions of the human mimic. 


I have mentioned this last fae, because muh stress’ has‘ been 
laid on it Eby those writers ‘who are ‘anxious’ 16 ‘refer ‘all the ‘in- 
tellectual superiority ‘acquired by whan ‘over thé’ briites,, to the 


suliarities of his bodily eer To such writers, the 
conthina veal Wie Y eStints, ‘hn’ é thonkey. of a resemblaneé to 
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the human structure, and of that propensity to imitation which 
is 90 intimately connected with our intellectual improvement, 
could not fail to appear a very plausible presumption in favour 
of their theory. But on a closer attention to the fact, this 
very tribe of animals, which has been so often quoted, i in order 
to, mortify the pride of our species, furnishes the strongest of 
all arguments in proof of an essential distinction between our 
nature and theirs; inasmuch as they show, that neither an ap- 
preach to the human figure, nor yet the use of the hand, nor — 
yet the faculty of imitation, (which are all of such inestimable 
value when under the direction of a superior intellect,) can 
confer on them one solid advantage, or even raise them to a 
level with the more sagacious of the quadrupeds. 


Section []. 
Of the Power of Imitation. 


_ Taw observations hitherto made on the principle of Sympa- 
thetic Imitation relate chiefly to our propensity or proneness to 
imitate ; a circumstance in human nature which has been re- 
marked and illustrated by different. writers, both ancient and 
modern. The power by which the imitation is, in certain cases, 
accomplished, although a subject not less, interesting than the 
corresponding propensity, haa not yet, as far as I know, attract 
ed, the notice of any philosopher whatever. 
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ed, in so extraprdinary a degree by the mimic, seem, tq be.only 
a continuation of capacities possessed. by all men in, the. first 
years of their existence ; but which, in most. individuals, Brey, in 
a great measure, lost from disuse, soon after the, period, of .i in- 
fancy. ‘The consideration, therefore, of some circumstances 
connected with this peculiar talent, may perhaps throw light 
on the general or common principles of the human frame. _ 





When a mimic attempts to copy the. countenance of a per- 
son whom he never saw before, what are the means which he 
employs in order to effectuate his purpose? Shall we suppose 
that his efforts are merely tentative and experimental ; or, in 
other words, that he tries successively every possible modifica- 
tion of his features, till he finds, at last, by the information of 
a mirror, that he has succeeded in the imitation of the origi- 
_mal? Nobody can, for a moment, believe this to be the case, 
who has attended in the slightest degree to the subject. On 
the contrary, it is a fact universally known, that the imitation 
is often perfectly successful in the very first trial; and that it 
is not from a mirror, but from his own internal consciousness, 
that. the mimic judges of its correctness. | acknowledge, at 
the same time, that the fact is sometimes otherwise, and that 
instances occur, in which the best mimics are found to make 
many, successive efforts before they accomplish their end; or in 
which, ,. after all their efforts, the attempt proves ultimately 
abortive. , But it will not. be disputed | that the former state- 
ment holds i in general, where the, Propensity: ‘to ‘mimickry Is 
strong ; and. even where exceptions, take place, there is gom- 


monly, from the first, such an approximation to the resemblance 
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aimed at, as sufficiently demonstrates, that, how much soever 
expetience may be useful in finishing the portrait, the most 
impottant part of the process must be referred to causes of a 
et description. | 


‘The fact seems to be perfectly similar with respect to the 
imitation of sounds. A good mimic is able, the first time he 
hears another person speak, to exhibit, on the spot, an exact 
copy or fac simile of what he has heard, with all the peculiari- 
ties of tone and accent which accompany it; and even when 
he fails in the attempt, he commonly approaches very nearly 
to the original which he copies. A child of a good ear, and a 
flexible voice, catches almost instantaneously any simple air 
which he hears; or, at least, succeeds after a very few trials. 
The approximatton, in such cases, it is of great importance to 
remark, is a thing not less wonderful than if the copy were 
perfect, and proves not less forcibly, that, in those imitative 
efforts, we are not guided by experience alone. 


I am disposed ‘to lay peculiar stress on this last considera- 
tion, because superficial inquirers, in thetr zeal to explain away 
the phenomena commonly ascribed to rnsrincrt, have, of late, 
been strangely led to conclude, that wherever experience can 
be shown to have any share in directing our actions, it is idle 
to have recourse to the operation of any other cause. In this 
way, it is a very easy matter to establish their doctrine, be- 
cause,ein general, Nature has done nothing more, either for 
man, ‘or for the lower animals, than was absolutely necessary 
for enabling them to turn their experience to account, seldom 

VOL. IiI. Z 
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giving “a perfectly precise determination to: their efforts, but 
invariably performing for both, the essential office which’ Lord 
Bacon would have called the Adscissto Infiniti ;* and confining 
their experiments within such narrow limits’ as are’ suited’ to 
their respective capacities. Thus the lamb, although the moment. 
after it is dropped, it is guided by nature, (probably through . 
the medium of the sense of smelling,) to the neighbourhood of 
that organ where its nourishment is to be found, rarely, if ever; 
fixes, till after repeated trials, on one of the’ teats. An ear 
for music, in our own species, is ‘unquestionably, in a very 
great measure, the gift of nature; yet, where such a capacity 
exists, how wonderfully may it be improved by culture! Some- 
thing analogsus to this seems to take place in the act of bodily 
imitation, nature directing our efforts near the mark, and leav: 
ing the task of hitting it with precision to our own industry: 
In such cases, the most interesting problem for the examina- 
tion of the philosopher, is nof, whether experience does not 
contribute something to render the operations of instinct effec- 
tual, (a point about which, in general, there can be little 
doubt,) but whether experience is: of itself sufficient to explam 
the whole difficulty,—a question upon which I am inclined to: 
think, that they who have considered the subject the‘ most. 
deeply, will be the slowest to pronounce a decided opinion in 
the affirmative. The prosecution of this hint would lead’ me 
to the consideration of 4’tnost important distinction among our 
i piaaiania! as they are pure ‘or mised ; but this argo: 





. Was expregion which Bacon applies to sostie “ae the ssdpbatiins in the art of Féck 


nical ‘Memory. 
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menht.mote. properly belongs. ta;amother.part.of my general 
design, en 


‘Nor:.is there any thing in the instinctive process, which | 
suppose to take plece in this instance, more astonishing, than 
what we experience in every voluntary motion of the body. 1 
wil to move my arm, and the requisite machinery is instantly 
arranged and pi in action for the purpose. All that I think 
of. is a particular end. The means by which it is accom. 
plished are neither. combined by my reason, nor are they sub- 
jected to my scrutiny. The mimic, in like manner, when he 
attempts to. imitate. the countenance of another, conceives 
strongly in his'mind the portrait he wishes to exhibit. He 
thinks only of the end; and a few efforts to accomplish it con- 
duet him, by a process which philosophy cannot explain, to the 
effect which he aims at. In the latter of these instances, the 
effect, from being more complicated, and from the comparative 
rarity. of the talent on which it depends, may, at first, strike us 
with greater surprise ; but. that it is, in reality, an effect of the 
same kind with those which every voluntary movement of our 
limbs presents to our notice, will appear on a very slight com- 
parison of the two phenomena. | 


«As in.all our common voluntary exertions we have:only to. 
wid the end, and the means are arranged without our co-opera- 
tion, I conclude, that in, mimickry, the. mimic: forms a. lively 
concepjson of the features he wishes to copy; and, by repeated 
efforts, succeeds in producing the desired effect. The case is 
similar when he imitates voices. He remembers and. conceives 
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strongly what he wishes to imitate, and the muscles’ necessary 
for that purpose are, as in other cases, put into action in - dbe- 
dience to his will. The same thing happens when a singer, who 
has a’ correct ear, catches a musical air, after hearing it-once 
played or sung by another person. | 


It appears from a great variety of facts, that we lose, by dis- 
use, the command of many muscles which Were apparently 
meant to be subservient to voluntary motion. Different tra- 
vellers have taken notice of the extraordinary power which sa- 
vages have in moving their toes. I myself remember to have 
seen, more than twenty years ago, an Anglo-American girl who 
was exhibited in Edinburgh. and who supplied, in a great mea- 
sure, the want of the hand by means of the foot. I recollect, 
in particular, to have seen her cut watch-papers, of a great va- 
riety of patterns, with a pair of scissors,—-an operation which 
she executed with great neatness, and with astonishing rapidity. 
Jt may be worth while to add, that, in order to preserve entire 
the sensibility and the pliability of her foot, (which approach- 
ed very nearly to those of the hand in other individuals,) she 
had been obliged to give up almost entirely the practice of 
‘walking. This might be owing partly to her anxious care of 
the white leather gloves she wore on her feet, about the clean- 
ness of Which she seemed to be finically nice. | 


_ Every body must, in the circle of éhetr acquaintance, have 

met with individuals who had the power, by an act of the will, 

to put their thumbs out of jot. I knew intimately a gentle- 

man who had acquired this knaek, and who used frequently to 
1 
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display it, unconsciously when engaged in any argument. He 
told: me that it was possessed by every boy who had been bred 
atthe same school with him; and that it was the common 
practice, as soon as their master’s eye was fixed on his book, for 
the head boy of the class to give the signal, when all his school- 
fellows held up their thumbs, and were ready, upon a second 
signal, to execute this manceuvre. 


The inference I draw from these facts is this :—That, in the 
case of the mimic, many of the muscles of the countenance, 
which, in other men, are immoveable, have acquired from ex- 
ercise a certain degree of mobility, so that when the, mimic 
wishes to assume a particular look, he has only to will the end, 
and his wish is immediately accomplished. 


It is not, however, always, that the mimic succeeds at first. 
Some who are still living must remember to have heard the 
late Lord Cullen (the most perfect of all mimics) mention the 
difficulty he experienced in seizing the features of Lord 
Kames, when, after many fruitless efforts, he succeeded all at 
once, in the course of a tour with a friend in the Highlands of 
Scotland. The moment he had acquired the command of the 
hitherto dormant set of muscles on which the effect depended, 
he knew, Ay consciousness, that he had hit the resemblance : 
and he appealed to his companion in the carriage for the 
fidelity of the portrait. It certainly became, in process of 
time, one of the most accurate of all his imitations. * 





a think it proper to add, in justice to Lord Cullen, (a person certainly of great 
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With this power of imitation, our interpretation of snaburat 
signs, 60 far.as it is the result of aw imstinct for which: experiance 
algne will not account, seems to me.to have an intimate:conmec: 
tion. The following very slight. hints. will. be ‘sufficient:.to 
show that this idea is not altogether groundless. * 


That our interpretation of natural. signs is, in no. case,’ ‘the 
result of pure or unmszed instinct, is abundantly obvious. “In- 
deed, I do not know of any philosopher who has been so harey 
as.to maintain explicitly the contrary opinion ;—who. has’ 
asserted, (for example,) that the natural signs of Rage, m the 
countenance of another person,.would convey an idea of that 
passion to a man who had never experienced its workings 
within his own breast.{ ‘The real problem with respect to this 





learning and accomplishments,)-that he had given up entirely the exercise of mimickry 
(even in the company of his most intimate friends) many years before he was promoted 
to the Bench. Sometimes, indeed, in telling a story, he would forget himself for a mo- 
ment, and unconsciously betray those marvellous powers which he seemed anxious to cone 
ceal. I recollect, in particular, that, long after the death of Mr Adam Smith, I have 
been startled more.than once, by hearing the very tones of his voice, accompanied by 
all the peculiarities of his look and manner. 

# See page 6 of this Volume. 

+ Dr Reid has been frequently charged with maintaining this doctrine ; ‘end’ it ; must 
be dwned, ‘that the enumeration he has made of the different kinds of natural signs af. 
forded too plausible a ground to a captions adversary for drawing this inference with 
respect to his real opinion —See his Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. v. Sect. 8. 

Of this T have been long fully aware. The following, sentences 1. copy ‘verbatim from 
an Essay du the ‘Object of Natural’ Philosophy which I read before the Royal Society 
of Pdinburgh’ inisre than forty yeats ago.—Seé the ‘History ‘af the Bociety. prefixed to 

‘the first volumié of their Tratitactions. 
+ Tuipeet that thei foondition for father’ axbaivision of matical signs tan is 
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very imteresting part of the human constitution is, in truth; of 
a mery different. nature from what: most ‘theorists seem of late 
to - have supposed ; and the solution of it, (if I do not: greatly 
deceive. .myself). lies deeper in the aia a of: the ‘Mind, 
than ey are willing to allow. | 


Among those who:contend, that experience alone furnishes 
a sufficient explanation of the phenomenon in question, two 
different suppositions may be formed with respect to the man- 
ner:in which it operates; and to these suppositions 1 cannot 
even, in imagination; adda third. In the first place, it may 
be: conceived, that an infant, having learned in tts on case, 
that a smile is the natural effect or sign of a happy and affec- 
tionate state of mind, is Induced by the principle of association, 
when it sees a smile on the countenance of its nurse, to ascribe 
it to emotions similar to those which it has itself experienced. 
Or, secondly, it may be thought, that, having uniformly ob- 
served the smiles of its nurse to be a prelude to the agree- 
able sensations it is accustomed to receive through the me- 
dium of her kindness, it comes, in process of time, to inter- 





** made by the learned and ingenious Dr Reid in his Inquiry ‘y. In the case of the per- 
* ception of hardness, our sensation not only. suggests to us the external quality, but 
“ it is in this way we first get the idea of it. The case seems to be different with re- 
se apect to the natural expressions of passion. They | are interpreted, indeed, instinctive~ 
“ ly ; ; but our first ideas of the passions are probabl y derived from our own consciour~ 
ae nese. I cannot persuade myself that the natural aigns of rage ‘would conyey an idea 
7 of that 
“ nance could convey the idea of rage to a man who had never beep conscious of that 





ion to aman who had never felt it ° * * No modification of counte-' 


“ passion ; but, after having acquired the idea of this passion from his. own, sanscious- 
« ness, he is able instinctively to interpret its natural expression.” 
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seme manner in which it learns by experience, at.a more ad, 
vanced period of life, to interpret the meaning of conventienal 


eens 


With respect to the first of these theories, it seems sufficient 
to observe, that, in order to bestow upon it even a shadow. of 
plausibility, it must be supposed farther, that the Infant has 
the aid of a mirror, to enable it to know the existence of its 
own smiles, and what sort of appearance these smiles exhibit 
to the eye. That the particular modification of features con- 
nected with this expression is itself accompanied with an 
agreeable bodily sensation, I think highly probable ; but this 
throws no light whatever on the present difficulty, till it is 
farther explained, by what process the child learns to identify 
what it feels, or is conscious of, in its own countenance, with 
what it sees on the countenance of another. 7 


At is to the other hypothesis, however, that Dr Priestley 
plainly leans, as may be inferred from the following very ex- 
plicit statement given by himself. “I do not hesitate to say, 
“that if it were possible always to beat and terrify a child 
‘with .a placid countenance, so as never to assume. that ap- 
pearance but in these circumstances, and. always. to soothe 
“ him with what we call an angry countenance, this, natural 
“ connection, of ideas would be reversed, and we should see 4 e 
4 sald righted with a smile, and anlighted. with a frown.” * 





it Pyjestley’s Examination of, Reid &c.p. 91. 
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‘As this View Of the ‘subject plates: ‘the interpretation of Na- 
tuval ‘aril Conventional signs exactly on ‘thé seme footing, it 
Obviously suggests to us the two following’ queries, as prelitni- 
nary subjects of consideration. Till these queries are answer- 
ed in a satisfactory manner, Dr Priestley’s solution of the diffi- 
culty is of no value whatsoever; and yet, he has not even 
alluded to either, in the course of his argument. 1s, Whence 
is it, that we interpret natural signs so much earlier than con- 
ventional signs ? And, 2d, To what cause is it owing, that their 
effects are so widely different on the human frame? It -is 
scarcely necessary for me to mention, as an additional objec- 
tion, that this theory overlooks altogether that physico-moral 
sympathy which, through the medium of the body, har- 
monizes different minds with each other; and which, as 
it is one of the most important, so it is one of the most 
incontestable facts connected with the tncory of our common 
nature. 


How far the hints which T am now to offer may go towards 
an explanation of these phenomena, I do not pretend to judge. 


As every emotion of the mind produces a sensible effect on 
the bodily appearance, so, upon the other hand, when we 
assume any strongly expressive look, and accompany it with 
appropriate gestures, some degree of the correspondent emo- 
tion is apt to arise within us. Mr Burke informs us, that he 
has offen been conscious of the passion of anger rising in his 
breast, in consequence of his counterfeiting its external signs ; 
and I have litthe doubt, that, with most individuals, the resylt 
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of a ‘similar experiment will be the same. Campanella, too, 
the celebrated philosupher and physiogriomist, {as Mr Burke 
farther observes,) when he wished to form a judgment of what 
was passing in the mind of another, is said to have mimicked, 
as accurately as possible, his appearance at the moment, and 
then to have directed his attention to the state of his own 
feelings. * In general, I believe it will be found, that these 





* The following passage contains the whole of Mr Burke's Observations on this very 
curious subject. | 

‘‘ It appears very clearly to me, from many examples, that when the body is disposed, 
‘by any means whatsoever, to such emotions as it would acquire by the means of a 
“ certain passion, it will itself excite something very like that passion in the mind.” 

« To this purpose, Mr Spon, in hie Recherchcs d’Antiquité, gives us a curious story 
“ of the celebrated physiognomist Campanella. This man, it seems, had not only made 
“‘ very accurate observations on human faces, but was very expert in mimicking such 
“as were any way remarkable. When he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations 
“ of those he had to deal with, he composed his face, his gesture, and his whole body, 
‘* as nearly as he could, into the exact similitude of the person he intended to examine ; 
‘“‘ and then carefully observed what turn of mind he seemed to acquire by this change. 
So that, says my author, he was able to enter into the dispositions and thoughts of 
“ people, as effectually as if he had been changed into the very men. I have often ob- 
“ served, that, on mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, or placid, or frightened, 
“ or daring men, I have involuntarily found my mind turned to that passion whose ap- 
“ pearance I endeavoured to imitate ; nay, Iam convinced it is hard to avoid it, though 
‘* one strove to separate the passion from its corresponding gestures. Our minds and - 
“‘ bodies are so closely and intimately connected, that one is incapable of pain or plea- 
‘¢gure without the other. Campanella, of whom we have been speaking, could so ab- 
“ tract his attention from any sufferings of his body, that he was able to endure the 
«“ gack itself without much pain; and in lesser pains, everybody must have observed, 
that when we can employ our attention on any thing else, the pain has been for a 
«time suspended: On the other hand, if by any means the body is indisposell to par 
* fot such gestures, or tebe stimulated inte euch emotions ab amy passion neudlly pre 
«« duces in it, thet passion iterlf never can arise, though its cause should be newr-ep 
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two talents, of mimickry and of physiognomy, have a very close. 
connection. They are said to be united, to a great degree, in 
the savages of North America; and the same remark has been 
repeated by some of our late navigators, with respect to the 
rude islanders of the South Sea.* _ 


In farther illustration of the same principles, a well known 
fact obviously presents itself as entitled to particular notice, 
—that there is often connected with a turn for mimickry, a 
power of throwing one’s self into the habitual train of another 
person’s thinking and feeling, so as to be able, on a supposed 





“ strongly in action; though it should be merely mental, and immediately affecting 
‘«* none of the senses. As an opiate or spirituous liquors shall suspend the operation of 
“ grief, or fear, or anger, in spite of all our efforts to the contrary, and this by inducing 
‘in the body a disposition contrary to that which it receives from these passions.”— 
On the Sublime and Beautiful, Part iv. See. iv. 

For some farther particulars with respect to Campanella, sce Note (A.) 

* It has been often observed, thatthe propensity to wmilation tn general is peculiarly 
strong in the earlier stages of socicty, and that it seems to be a natural consequence of 
the low state of the inventive facultics. This general propensity, directed habitually 
(among its various objects) to that species of imitation which depends on the body, 
seems to account sufficiently for the continuance, through life, among savage and bar- 
barous nations, of those mimic and versatile powers of face and gesture, which, in cul- 
.tivated minds, are commonly confined to the period of childhood. In this respect, 
savages continue always to be “ children of a larger growth.” 

It is in the earlier stages of society, besides, when government and laws are imper- 
fectly established, and when, of consequence, the fulfilment of contracts depends chiefly 
on the sincerity and fidelity of the parties, that practical physiognomy, or, what is 
commonly called, a good eye jor character, is most likely to be found.—If the remarks 
in the te#t have any foundation in fact, this circumstance deserves attention as an addi- 
tional calise of the propensity and the talent which savages in general have for bodily 
imitation. | ; 
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or imaginary occasion, to support, in some measure, his charae- 
ter;:and to utter his language. A remarkable instance of this 
‘kind occurred in an English comedian who lived in the 
‘earlier part of the last century. T he following account, of 
him is given by a very accurate and acute observer, who 
knew him well. “ Estcourt” (says Colley Cibber) “ was so 
“amazing and extraordinary a mimic, that.no man or woman, 
“from the coquette ‘to the privy-counsellor, ever moved. or 
“ spoke before him, but he could carry their voice, look, mien, 
“and motion, instantly into another company. I have heard 
“him make long harangues, and form various arguments, even 
“in the manner of thinking of an eminent pleader at the bar, 
“ with every the least article and singularity of his u Lterance 
“so perfectly imitated, that he was the very alter apse, scarce 
“to be distinguished from his original.” The statement here 
given is probably somewhat exaggerated ; but instances ap- 
proaching more or less to the description, must have fallen in 
the way of every man who has mingled at all in general 
society. * 


This class of facts opens a wide field of new and curious 
speculation; but on a topic which occurs so incidentally, I 





_. © The account given by Cibber of Estcourt's talents as a mimic, is confirmed by Sir 
Richard Steele in one of the papers of the Spectator. “ What was peculiarly excel- 
“ Jent.in this memorable companion was, that, in the accounts he gave of persons and 
« gentiments, he did not only hit the figure of their faces and manner of their gestures, 
“but he would, in his narrations, fall into their way of thinking; and thisg when he 
‘ recounted passages wherein men of the best, as well as such wherein were represent- 
* ed men of the lowest rank in understanding.”-—Spectator, Vol. VI. No 468, 7 7 - 
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“niust not indulge myself in any discussions at present. A: few 
‘dipht remarks nay, however, be usefal in guarding some of 
‘wry readers against certain conclusions, which the foregoing 
‘quotation is not unlikely to suggest to a hasty theorist. With 
this view, it is of importance to observe, : | 


ist, That such imitations are confined almost entirely to the 
demeanour of individuals in the more trifling situations of 
common life; and of individuals who are distinguished by 
some marked and prominent peculiarities. Nobody can sup- 
pose, that, by copying the looks of a Bacon, or of a Newton, a 
mimic would feel himself inspired with any portion of their 
philosophical sagacity. 


2d, The description quoted from Cibber is probably (as I 
already hinted) considerably overcharged. The faintest imi- 
tation of the characteristical style of a public speaker, either 
in point of thought or of diction, if accompanied, at the same 
time, with an imitation of his voice and manner, will seem, 
even to good judges, a much more faithful copy than it is in 
reality ; for the same reason, that the effect of an indifferent 
portrait is so wonderfully heightened by a minute fidelity in 
copying the habitual singularities of dress which distinguish 
the original. In such cases, the spectator is seldom aware, 
while he estimates the powers either of the mimic or of the 
painter, how very large a share is contributed by his own fancy 
to fill, up the outline which is exhibited to his senses. * 





* See Appendix to this chapter. 
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3d, A-considerable part of the metamorphosis produced in 
the mind of the mimic, by his copying the look and manner 
of another, may be fairly ascribed to memory and the associa- 
tion of ideas. Fhe power of mental imitation, wherever it 
exists, necessarily implies a singularly accurate eye in marking 
what, I think, may, without impropriety, be called the dramatic 
effect of human character and of human life; * and whatever 
peculiarities of look, or of phraseology, remain most deeply im- 
pressed on the mimic’s mind, will naturally awaken some asso- 
ciated circumstances of thought or of emotion, which they ser- 





* « Estcourt” (says Sir Richard Steele, in a paper quoted in a former note) “ had 
«so exquisite 2 dinceraing of what wes defective in any object before him, that, in an 
“ instant, he conld show you the ridiculous side of what would pass for beautiful and 
‘¢ just, even to men of no ill judgment, before he had pointed at the failure. This was 
“ easily to be observed in his inimitable way of telling a story. He was no less skilful 
in the knowledge of beauty.”—Spectator, No. 468. 

‘This nice discernment and discrimination of the individual peculiarities, and (if I 
may say 50) of the most significant points in the looks and manner of other men, 
and the superior powers of observation and of taste which this discrimination im~- 
plies, are, I believe, what give the principal charm to the very amusing talent now un- 
der our consideration, The imitative faculty of the mimic is valued chiefly as it en- 
ables him to give a language to a species of characteristical criticism too fine and eva- 
nescent for the grasp of verbal description. In this respect it is entitled to a high rank 
among the exertions of genius. As for the mere power of corporeal imitation, (the 
power of copying the voice, gestures, and gait of another,) it is often possessed in the 
greatest perfection by children, and even by persons approaching nearly to the condi- 
tion of idiots, It is well described in the words which Virgil applies to the exe of 
ee which Juno deceived Turnus : 


mnumee dat inanis verbs, 
Dat sine mente sonum, gressusque effingit euntis. 
| | Aineid. x. 689. 
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ved to indicate at the moment when they first arrested the at- 
tention. But the effort of mimickry cannot fail, of itself, to pre- 
sent to the power of Conception, in the strongest and liveliest 
manner, the original which is copied; and, therefore, it is not 
surprising, that, on such an occasion, the mimic should enter 
more completely into the ideas and feelings he wishes to seize, 
to identify himself in imagination for the moment (if I may 
use the expression) with the archetype he has in view, than he 
could have done, without the same exciting causes operating 
on his fancy. *— 


Of the truth of this I am so fully convinced, that I have 
little doubt, when Foote was employed in composing his very 
lively and graphical dramas, that he assumed successive- 
ly, in the solitude of the closet, the looks, voices, and manner 
(perhaps sometimes the ordinary dress) of the different persons 
whom he meant to exhibit on the stage. The lightness, and, 


* Although a considerable part of the following passage (particularly the proposition 
with which it sets out) is to me quite unintelligible, I think it worth while to transcribe the 
whole. It affords a proof that the ingenious author had been struck with the same class 
of facts which have been now under our review, as presenting a curious and interesting 
Geld of examination to the physiologist and philosopher. ‘Quand on s’associe aux affec- 
tions morales d'un homme, on répéte au moins sommairement, les opérations intellec- 
“ twelles qui leur ont donné naissance ; on \'imite ; aussi les personnes chez qui Von re- 
“ connoit, au plus haut degré, le talent d’imitation, sont elles en mame temps, celles que 
« leur imagination met le plus promptement, le plus facilement, et le plus complétement, 
“a la place des aptres ; ce sont elles qui tracent, avec le plus de force et de talent, ces 
« peintites des passions, et méme tous ces tableaux de la nature inerte, qui ne frappent 
et snissigsent nos regards, qu’autant qu'une sorte de gympathie les a dictés.”—-Cadanis, 
Rapport du Physique et du Morale de U Homme, Tome Il. p. 431. 
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at the same time, truth and spirit of many of the touches, 
bear, I think, evident marks of this sort of inspiration. 


Still, however, it appears to me, that the effect is, m paré, 
owing to the physical connection established between the 
mind, and the external expression of its operations. While 
we copy the looks and gestures of any public speaker, or of 
any prominent character in private society ;—imitating, at the 
same time, the peculiarities of his elocution ; the hesitation, 
or the fluency; the conciseness, or the redundancy of his 
diction ; the looseness and carelessness of his phraseology, or 
the artificial rythm of his periods ; the state of our own facul- 
ties and feelings may be expected to be, in some measure, assi- 
milated to his: And it is chiefly to the general influence of 
this cause upon an inventive fancy, that IT am inclined to 
ascribe whatever similarity may appear in the intellectual pro- 
cesses.—But on this point I would be understood to speak 
with the greatest diffidence. 


One conclusion may, I think, be considered as sufficiently 
established by acknowledged facts, (whatever opinion may be 
adopted concerning the connection between the bodily organi- 
zation, and the powers of the understanding,) that the state of 
a man ’s temper, when under the influence of any passion or 
emotion, might be judged of by a mimic who was able to 
assume exactly his appearance, and who was capable, at the 
same time, of attending accurately to his own félings, while 
he” was: under this transformation. If this be granted. with 
respect to the mimic, is it not probity ‘that something of the 
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same kind happens to every man, more or less, when he sees 
any passion strongly marked in the countenance of another i 
the irresistible tendency to imitation, which all men have in 
their earlier years, .being still sufficiently powerful to excite 
seine correspondent feeling in. his mind, although it may not 
appear to the spectator to occasion any visible alteration in 
his-countenance? Is it not farther probable, that it is by some 
process of this kind, that the more simple and essential elements 
af the language of nature become so soon intelligible to in- 
fants ;—the propensity to sympathetic imitation being, in their 
ease, so strong, and the power of imitation so perfect, as to ren- 
der their bodies incomparably fitter media for carrying on the 
intereourse of different minds, (so far as that intercourse Is 
necessary for the child’s preservation,) than they can be sup- 

posed to be afterwards, when that pliableness and mobility of 
system, by which the principle of imitation operates, have 
given plage to those artificial habits which insensibly mould 
the physical, as well as the moral frame of man, into one fixed 


and unchangeable form ? 


In.what. manner this intercourse is kept up, I do not pretend to 
be able to ascertain; but that the principle of Sympathetic Inita- 
‘tion forms one very important link in the mysterious. chain, m may, 
‘I apprehend, be safely inferred from the. facts and observations 

-which have been now stated. If it be true that the particular 
ahodifications of features connected with a smile and a frown, 
4ixe-agoompanied, the one with an agreeable, the other with a 
disagreeable bodily sensation ; and also, that the bare imitation 
of these external Sapressions has some tendency to produce the 
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emotions of which they are respectively significant, it will fol- 
low, that when a child catches, by imitation and sympathy, the 
smile or the frown of its mother, the corresponding emotions 
will necessarily arise, in some degree, in its own breast ; and will 
give a pathetic effect to these natural and visible signs of her 
tenderness or displeasure, for which the theories of Hartley and 
Priestley do not even attempt to account Inctpe, parve puer, 
Riau cognoscere matrem.* ‘That this suggestion goes at ence 
to the bottom of the difficulty, I am far from apprehending ; 
but I am inclined to believe, that it will not be altogether use- 
less to those who may undertake the task of subjecting this 
very curious and hitherto unexamined part of the human frame 
to an accurate analysis. 





* It seems strange to me, that commentators. should, from the earliest times, have 
been so much divided in opinion about the meaning of this passage ; as, in point of 
poetical beauty, there can be no comparison between the two interpretations. It is still 
more strange, that Dryden should have given the preference to that which one would 
have thought his good taste would at once have rejected. But he bad high authorities 
in his favour ; and with all his transcendant merits as a poet, he seems to have had 
little relish for the tender and pathetic. His version is as follows: 


« Begin, auspicious boy, to cast about 
« Thy infant eyea, and, with a smile, thy mother single out.” 


The sequel of the passage, (which he has also mistranslated,) might have corvinced 
him of his mistake. 
“ Incipe parve puer: cui non risere parentes, 
« Non Deus hunc mensa, Dea nec dignata cubili est.” 
| Which Dryden renders thus : | 
a Then smile; the frowning infant's doom is sec a 
_& No god shall crown the board, nor goddess bless the bed.” 
_ On thig, subject nce Heyne’s Virgil 
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Secrion IT]. 


Of certain Phenomena which seem to be resolvable, in part, into 
the foregoing Principles. * 


THe contagious nature of convulsions, of hysteric disorders, 
of panics, and of all the different kinds of enthusiasm, is 





* In a general view which I have elsewhere given (see Dissertation prefixed to 
the Supplement to the Encyclopredia Britannica, Part I. p. 50,) of Lord Bacon's contri- 
butions to the Philosophy of the Human Mind, J have taken notice of the attention he 
had bestowed on that particular class of phenomena to which this Section relates. 
The reader will forgive me for transcribing the following paragraphs, as proofs of the 
prophetic sagacity with which he had. anticipated the future course of philosophical in- 
quiry in metaphysical: as well as in physical science. 

*¢ In considering Imagination as connected with the nervous system, more particu- 
“ larly as connected with that species of sympathy to which medical writers have given 
“the name of Imitation, Lord Bacon has suggested same very important hints, which 
“none of his successors have hitherto prosecuted ; and has, at the same time, left an 
‘‘example of cautious inquiry, worthy to be studied by all who may attempt to inves- 
‘« tigate the laws regulating the union between mind and body. 

“ To this branch of the Philosophy of Mind, Bacon gives the title of Doctrina de 
« foedere, sive de communi vinculo anime el corporis, (De Aug. Scient.-Lib. iv. cap. 1.) 
‘¢ Under this article, he mentions, among other destderata, an inquiry (which he re- 
“‘ commends to physicians) concerning the influence of imagination over the body. His 
“* own words are very remarkable; more particularly, the clause in which he remarks 
“the effect of fixing and concentrating the attention, in giving to ideal objects the 
‘‘ power of realities over the belief. ‘ Ad aliud quippiam, quod hue pertinet, parce 
“ admodum, nec pro rei subtilitate, vel utilitate, inquisitum est ; quatenus scilicet ipeu 
‘ imafinatio anime vel cogitatio perquam fiza, et veluti in fidem qnandam exaliata, valeat 
“ ad tmmutandum corpus imaginantis, (Ibid.) He suggests also, as a’ curious problem, 
“ to ascertain how far it is possible to fortify and exalt the imagination; arid by what 
«¢ means this may most effectually be done. The class of facts here alluded to, are ma- 
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commonly referred by medical writers to the principle of Imi- 
tation; and it seems, indeed, to have a very. intimate con- 





‘ nifeatly of the same description with those to which the attention of philosophers hes 
“been lately called by the pretensions of Mesmer and of Perkins. ‘ Atque huie con- 
“juncta est disquisitio, quomodo imaginatio intendi et fortificari possit? Quippe, si 
“ jmaginatio fortis tantarum sit virium, opera pretium fuerit nosse, quibus modis eam 
 exaltari, et se ipsa majorem fieri detur? Atque hie oblique, nec minus periculose se 


oc, 


 insinuat palliatie quedam et defensio maxima partis Magia Ceremonialts.’” See what 
Lord Bacon has farther remarked concerning Magia Ceremonialis.—- De Aug. Sctent. 
Lib. iv, cap. 3. 

Various striking passages, with respect both to Imagination and Imitation, occur in 
Bacon's Sylva Sylvarum. One of his remarks upon the latter subject coincides so ex- 
actly with what I have observed in p. 160, that, if it had not escaped me at the time, | 
would not have failed to have quoted it there, at Uic end of the note. I shall, therefore, 
though somewhat out of place, transcribe it here: Nor shall I suppress the wild hypo- 
thesis to which this great man plajnly had a leaning, which would resolve the phenome- 
na of Imitation into a fransmivsion of spirits from oue person to another. The very ex- 
travagalice of this theory renders it highly worthy of notice, as it proves, indirectly in- 
deed, but with the force of demonstration, that Bacon was fully aware of (what no euc- 
ceeding inquircr seems to me to have perceived) the great, or rather the insurmountable 
difficulty of the problem which he was anxious to resolve. Nothing else could have led 
him to avail himself, on such an occasion, of a magical transmission of spirits from body 
to body. “ Jf ts a thing strange in nature, when ul is allentively considered, how children 
and some birds learn to imitate speech. They take no mark at all of the motion of the 
mouth of him that speaketh 3 for birds gre as well taught in the dark as by light. The 
“ sounds of speech are very curious and exquisite ; so one would think it were a lesson 
‘« hard to learn. It is true that it is done with time, and by little and little, and with many 
“¢ easays and proffers; but all this dischargeth not the wonder. It would make a man think 
‘ (though this which we shall say may seem exceeding strange,) that there is some trang- 
‘‘ mission of spirits ; and that the spirits of the teacher put in motion, should work with . 
* the spirits of the learner a predisposition to offer to imitate, and so to perfect the imita- 
“ tion by degrees. But touching operations by transmissions of spirits, (which & one of 
“€ the highest secrets tn nature,) we shall speak in due place; chiefly when we came to 
‘« inquirggpe Imagination,” 
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‘néttion with that part of our constitution. Among these va- 
rious phenomena, howevey, there are some which depend also 
on a combination of very powerful causes of another descrip- 
tion ;—on the influence, for example, of Imagmation, and of 
those passions which are apt to be kindled wherever men are 
assembled in a crowd: And therefore, to refer them all to smi- 
tation alone, implies either an error in point of theory, or an un- 
warrantable latitude in the meaning annexed to that word. To 
draw the line, indeed, accurately, between the causes which, in 
these instances, conspire in producing the same effect, is not an 
easy task, nor do I mean, on the present occasion, to attempt 
such an analysis. It ‘s sufficient for me to remark, in general, 
that although, in this chapter, I have adopted the common ar- 
rangement of physiologists, by introducing the following dis- 
cussions under the title of Jmitation, 1 would not be understood 
to overlook those other circumstances which may have their re- 
spective shares in producing the phenomena we are about to con- 
sider. For thus stopping short at facts, without a more dili- 
gent investigation and separation of general laws, the only apo- 
logy I shall offer is the practical applications of which the facts 
themselves are susceptible, abstracted from all consideration of 
the laws to which they ought ultimately to be referred; and 
my anxiety, on a subject of such peculiar importance, rather to 
add a little to the history of the Human Mind, than to indulge 
myself in speculations and conjectures of more questionable 
utility. 





° Y Gregory, in his philosophical and elegant work entitled “ Conspectus Medici- 
“ne Theoreticz,” while he adopts the common language of physiologists concerning 
Imitation, hints very explicitly, with his usual sagacity and caution, that ¢i¥ various 
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To that class of facts of which I am now to treat, a valuable 
addition was made, in the course of the philosophical inquiries 
which took their rise at Paris, in consequence of the cures pre- 
tended to be effected by means of Animal Magnetism. The 





classes of phenomena referred to this principle, have only a certain degree of affinity. The 
whole passage well deserves to be quoted. | _ 

‘¢ Porro, sola Imitatione multa facimus, multa discimus. Imitatur nondum conscius 
‘ infans quicquid vel videt vel audit: et vir adultus, et sua spontia, inscius vel forte in- 
‘ vitus, tantum adhuc imitatur, ut hominum quibuscum versatur mores et sermonis pro- 
“ lationem, quamvis sirpe nolens, acquirat. Ommnem scrmonem infans imitando discit, 
« gliter, ut quibusdam persuasum est philosophis, mutum et turpe pecus futurus. 

“© Huic quodammedo affinis est, altera illa, subita, et vehementior Imitatio, que, de- 
‘‘ mentix instar, non singulos tantum homines, sed totos pepulos, ronnunquam rapuit. 
‘‘ Hac tanquam contagione, vari animi affectus, tristes, leti, ridiculi, ab unius vultu 
“ per omnium pectora dimanant. Ardor pugnez, et plus quam spes victoria, ab alacri 
‘ ducis cui confidunt milites vultu, totam aciem dicto citius pervadit, et multa millia 
“ pectorum pariter accendit: iidem vero milites, victoria jam parta, unius vel ignoti 
‘« hominis terrore perculsi, turpiter terga dederunt, nulla auctoritate, nulla vi coér- 
“ cendi. 

“ Quin et fanaticorum quorundam furor, simili modo aliquando diffusus est : homines- 
‘* que se sanos credentes, qui talem insaniam tempsissent et irrisissent, solo visu et au- 
« ditu furentium, ipsi dementia facti sunt participes. 

“ Par ratio est affectionum quarundam nervost generis ; oscitationis, hysteria, epilep- 
s sie, que solo visu mirum in modum sepe propagantur.” 

Consp. Med. Theoret. Sects. 845, 346, 347, 348, Edin. 1782. 


In Sir Gilbert Blane’s medical writings, he has repeatedly touched upon the subject 
of Imitation. Sée in particular his Dissertation on Muscular Motion. (Select Disserta- 


tions on Several Subjects of Medical Science, pp. 268, 269,270.) See also his Elements 
of Medical Logic, 24 Kd. p. 260. 

Of the professional merits of these works I am not a competent judge ; but without 
being accused of an undue partiality to one of my oldest and most valued friends, I mmy 
be allowed, to aay, that I know.of no medical publications where the practical, diseus- 
signs of the healing art are more agreeably and iuetractively blended with the liglied ‘of: 
sound shilomphy.. 
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following quotation from the Report of the Commissioners em- 
ployed by Louis Sixteenth to examine the pretensions of Mes- 
mer and his disciples, contains some of the most interesting con- 
clusions from these inquiries; and, although it involves too 
many theoretical expressions, it will convey a sufficiently dis- 
tinct idea of the nature of the subject, to the illustration of 
which this section is allotted. * 


After observing how inconsiderable the effects were which 
isolated patients exhibited, in consequence of all the attempts 
made to operate on their imagination, the commissioners pro- 
ceed to remark, that, even in the public process, the crises do 
not commence in less than the space of two hours. “ By little 
“and little,” (I quote at present their own words,) “ the im- 
“ pressions are communicated from one to another, and retn- 
“ forced in the same manner as the impressions which are made 
“by theatrical representations,—where the impressions are 
“ greater In proportion to the number of the spectators, and the 
“liberty they enjoy of expressing their sensations. The ap- 
“ plause by which the emotions of individuals are announced, 
“ occasions a general emotion, which every one partakes in the 
“degree in which he is susceptible. The same observation 





* This Report is known to have been drawn up by the illustrious and unfortunate ‘ 
Bailly ; and, notwithstanding its great merits, is somewhat infected with that predilec- 
tion for figurative language which is characteristical of his style, and which was parti- 
cularly unsuited to his present subject. A few of the most exceptionable of these ex- 
prossiong I shall distinguish in the paragraphs which I am to quote, by printing them’ 
in Italics, 1 bave availed myself of the English translation published by Johnson, St 
Paul's Church-yard, 1785, to which is prefixed a valuable Historical Introductidh. ~~ 
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“ has been made in armies upon a day. of battle, where tige en- 
“ thusiasm of courage, as well as the impressions of terrar, are 
* propagated with so amazing rapidity. ‘The drum, the sound 
“of the military musical instruments, the noise of the canaon, 
“the musquetry, the shouts of the army, and the general. dis- 
“ order, impress the organs, and exalt the imagination in the 
-“same degree. In this equilibrium of :nebriation, the external 
“manifestation of a single sensation immediately becomes 
“ universal; it hurries the soldiery to the charge, or it deter~- 
“mines them to fly. In a numerous assembly, individuals are 
“more subjected, than on other occasions, to their senses and 
« their imagination ; and less capable of consulting and obey- 
“ing the dictates of reason Hence the origin of that reli- 
“gious frenzy, which formerly affected so powerfully both the 
+ minds and the bodies of the enthusiasts of the Cevennes:'; and 
“ hence the acts of insanity into which public bodies are apt to 
“be hurried, in times of political revolution. On this prin- 
“ciple, it has been usual to forbid numerous assemblies in sedi- 
“ tious towns, as a means of stopping a contagion so easily com- 
“municated. Every where, example acts upon the moral part 
“of our frame; MECHANICAL IMITATION upon the physical. 
« The minds of individuals are ealmed by dispersing them ; 
“and, by the same means, spasmodic affections, which are 
« always infectious in their nature, may often be removed. Of 
“this a recent example occurred in the young ladies of St 
“ Roch, who were thus cured of the convulsions with which 
. eney were afflicted while assembled together.” * 





ee On the day of the ceremony of” the first coninitihion, celebrated in the parish 
« chard oF SE Roch d few yeats' ago, (#786); after ‘the evening service they’ mindé, ac- 
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The’ magnetism, then,” (the commissioners continue) « or, 
“rather, the operations of the imagination, are equally dis- 
* coverable at the theatre, in the camp, and in all numerous 
“ assemblies, as at the bucket; acting, indeed, by different 
“means, but producing similar effects. The bucket is sur- 
“rounded with a crowd of patients; the sensations are con- 
“ tinually communicated and recommunicated : the nerves are 
“at last worn out with this exercise, and the woman of most 
“sensibility in the company gives the signal. In the mean- 
“ time, the men who are witnesses of these emotions partake of 
“them in proportion to their nervous sensibility ; and those, 
“with whom this sensibility is greatest, and most easily ex- 
“ cited, become themselves the subjects of a crisis. 


“ This irritable disposition, partly natural and partly acquir- 
“ed, becomes in each sex habitual. The sensations having 
“ been felt once or oftener, nothing is now necessary but to re- 
“ cal the memory of them, and to exalt the imagination to the 





“* cording to custom, the procession through the streets, Scarcely were the children re- 
* turned to the church, and had resumed their seats, before a young girl fell ill and had 
“ convulsions. This affection propagated itself with so much rapidity, that, in the space 
«© of half an hour, fifty or sixty girls, from twelve to nineteen years of age, were seized 
« with the same convulsions ; that is, with a contraction of the throat, an inflation of the 
‘« stomach, suffocation, hiccups and spasms, more or Jess considerable. These accidents 
‘ reappeared in some instances in the course of the week ; but the following Sunday, 
“ being assembled with the dames of St Anne, whose business it is to teach the young 
‘« ladies, twelve of them were seized with the same convulsions, and more would have 
‘‘ have followed, if they had not had the precaution to send away each child upon the 
« spot fo her relations. The whole were obliged to be divided into several schools. 
_ «© By thus separating the children, and not keeping them together but in small numbers, 
- « three works eufficed to dissipate entirely this epidemical convulsive affection.” 
VOL. LL. | ce 
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“ same degree, in order to operate the same effects. ‘The pub- 
« lie procegs is no longer necessary. You have only to conduct _ 
“ the finger and the rod of iron before the countenance, and: to 
'“yepeat the accustomed ceremonies. In many cases, ‘the ex- 
“ periment succeeds, even when the patient is blindfolded, and, 
“ without any actua] exhibition of the signs, is made to believe 
« that they are repeated as formerly. The ideas are re-excit- 
“ed; the sensations are reproduced; while the imagination, 
“ employing its accustomed instruments, and resuming its former 
“ routes, gives birth to the same phenomena.” 


A very interesting and authentic collection of facts, tending 
to illustrate stil] farther this article in the natural history of 
man, has since been published by the late Dr Haygarth, in his 
“ Essay on the Imagination, as a cause and as a cure of the 
“ disorders of the body ; exemplified by fictitious tractors and 
“ epidemical convulsions.” * 


Leaving, however, to medical theorists the consideration of 
such cases as fall peculiarly within the circle of their profes- 
sional pursuits, I shall confine myself chiefly to phenomena of 
more frequent recurrence, and more accessible to common ob- 
servation. I would beg leave, at the same time, to recom- 
mend warmly to my successors in this branch of study, a care- 
ful examination and comparison of the details connected, both 





* Bath: Printed by R. Crutwell, 1800. Some curious facts and observations of the 
same kind, may be found in Dr Whytt’s Treatise on the Nature, Causes, and Cure 6f Ner- 


vous Disorders, Edinburgh, 1765. See pp. 915, 216--219, 220. 
tl 
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with the use of tractors, and with the:practice of animal mag. 
netism,—as inestimable date for extending our knowledge of 
the laws which regulate the connection. between the human 
mind, and our bodily organization. The lights, more parti- 
cularly, which they throw on various questions relative to the 
Imagination, are such, as must for ever entitle Mesmer and 
Perkins to the gratitude of those who cultivate the Philosophy 
of the Mind ; whatever the motives may have been which sug- 
gested the experiments of these practitioners, or whatever the 
occasional mischiefs of which they may have been the authors. 


In the extract already quoted from the Report of the Com- 
missioners, a reference is made to the infectious tendency of re- 
ligious enthusiasm ;—a tendency which they seem very justly 
to ascribe, in a great measure, to the violent bodily agitations 
which it is apt to produce, and the rapidity with which such 
agitations are propagated among a crowd.* As an example of 
this, they mention the enthusiasts of the Cevennes, com- 
monly known by the name of Camisards. Some other in- 
stances of the same kind which occurred in Scotland, at 
the time of Mr Whitefield’s first visit to this country, are 
stated, upon unquestionable authority, in the Statistical Ac- 
count of the Parish of Cambuslang.+ The particulars, how- 
ever, which I am now to quote, form, if possible, a still more 
authentic document on the subject, as they rest on the testi- 


- * Bote excellent observations on this subject are made by Lord Shaftesbury, in his 
Letter doncérning Enthusiasm ; also in various parts of his pu eceuanenie Reflections. 
+ Statistical Account of Scotland, Vol. V. 
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mony of'ai writer; well qualified by. his abilities to describe with 
acturacy whatever fell under his observation; and whose :peeu- 
liar religious tenets exempt him from any suspicion of having 
mingled, on this occasion, any ludicrous exaggerations with-the 
facts which he records. The writer I allude to is Mr. Barclay, 
the well-known author of the Apology for the Quakers, who 
thus endeavours to point out the salutary consequences to be 
expected, in a religious point of view, from their meetings, even 
when all verbal intercourse is suspended. 


“ Such is the evident certainty of that divine strength that 
“is communicated by thus meeting together, and waiting in si- 
“lence upon God, that sometimes when one hath come in, that 
“hath been unwatchful and wandering in his mind, this power, 
* being in a good measure raised in the whole meeting, will sud- 
“ denly lay hold upon his spirit, and wonderfully help to raise 
“up the good in him; begetting in him a sense of the same 
* power, to the melting and warming of his heart, even as the 
“ warmth would take hold of a man that is cold, coming near 
“a stove; or as a flame will lay hold of some little combustible 
« matter lying near it. Yea, sometimes when there is not.a 
“word in the meeting, but all are silently waiting,—if one 
*.oomes in that is rude and wicked, and in whom the power of 
“darkness prevaileth much,—if the whole meeting be gather- 
“ed into the life, it -will strike terror into such a, one,.and he 
“ will feel himself unable to resist. Sometimes the power of 
“ God will break forth into a whole meeting, and there will be 
- “such an inward travail, while each is seeking to overcome the 
-* evil-in themselves, that by the. strong working of these oppo- 

1 
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“site powers, (the evil and the good,). like the going of two.con- 
“itrany tides, every: individual will be strongly exercised as in a 
“day of battle, and thereby trembling and a motion of body 
“mill be upon most, if not upon all. And from this the name 
“of Quakers or Tremblers was first reproachfully cast upon us; 
“ which, though it be none of our choosing, yet in this respect 
“we are not ashamed of it, but have rather reason to rejoice, 
“even that we are sensible of this power that hath oftentimes 
“laid hold on-our adversaries, and made them yield unto us, 
“and join with us, and confess to the truth, before they had 
“any distinct or decisive knonledge of our doctrines; so that 
“ sometimes many at one meeting have been thus convinced : 
“and this poner would sometimes also reach to, and wonderfully 
“ work, even in little children, to the admiration and astonishment 
“ of many.” 


Facts of this kind, when so completely authenticated, not 
only form a curious accession to the history of our species, but 
furnish matter of important reflection to the philosophical 
statesman ; and, indeed, to all those who have occasion to ma- 
nage the passions of assembled multitudes. Before, however, | 
proceed to the consideration of the practical inferences which 
they suggest, it may be useful to state a few miscellaneous con- 
clusions arising from the foregoing induction; together with 
‘ome incidental remarks tending to illustrate a little more ful- 

‘ty‘one or two points which have been touched on more slight- 
dy then their-importance deserved. 


Ist, Among these conclusions, one of the most interesting is, 
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the contagious nature of certain bodily affections, eve when 
unaccompanied with any mental passion or emotion. This ap- 
pears from the rapidity with which convulsive and hysteri¢al 
disorders are propagated among a crowd. It is of importante, 
however, to recollect, (although, perhaps, to some the caution 
may appear superfluous and trifling,) that this contagion is 
not, like that of a fever, the immediate consequence of un- 
conscious vicinity, or even of contact. It operates, somehow 
or other, through the medium of the mind; inasmuch as 
it necessarily implies a knowledge or perception (received either 
by the eye or by the ear) of the agitated condition of the per- 
son from whom the affection is caught. This perception, it 
would seem, when the symptoms of the disorder are such as to 
impress the mind deeply, has a tendency of itself to bring the 
body of the perctpient into a condition similar to that of his 
neighbour ; more especially when, from an irritability of system, 
any predisposition to such spasmodic affections exists. To 
whatever principle this may be referred, and by whatever name, 
whether of imitation or of sympathy, we may choose to dis- 
tinguish it, the general fact is sufficiently ascertained by ob- 
servation and experience ; and it seems to be perfectly analo- 
gous to some of those which have been already treated of in the 
foregoing sections of this chapter. From the Report of the 
French Commissioners, and, indeéd, from facts which are fami- 
liar. to-every one, it appears farther, that although éhe ear is not 
without its share in contributing occasionally to such effects, 
yet the eye (which has been justly called the Prime Minister of 
the Imagination) is, in most instances, by far the principal agent’ 
or instrument concerned. 
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[bis a question warthy of more attention than has. yet been 
bestowed. upon it by. physicians, whether certain kinds of insa- 
nity. have not a contagious tendency, somewhat analogous to 
that. which: bas just been remarked. That the incoherent rav- 
ings and frantic gestures of a madman heve a singularly pain- 
ful effect in unsettling and deranging the thoughts of others, 
I have more than once experienced in myself; nor have J ever 
looked. upon this most afflicting of all spectacles, without a strong 
impression of the danger to which I should be exposed, if I were 
to witness it daily. In consequence of this impression, 1 have 
always read, with peculiar admiration, the scene in the Tragedy 
of Lear, which forms the transition from the old king’s beauti- 
ful and pathetic reflections on the storm, to the violent madness 
in which, without any change whatever in his external circum- 
stances, he is immediately after represented. In order to make 
this transition more gradual, the poet introduces Edgar, who, 
with a view of concealing himself from Lear, assumes the dress 
and behaviour of a inadman. At every sentence he utters, 
the mind of the king, “ whose wiis” (as we are told in the pre- 
ceding scene) were “beginning to turn,” becomes more and more 
deranged, till at length every = of reason vanishes com- 
pletely. 


9d, As bedily affections seem to be, in certain cases, conta- 
gious, where they are altogether unaccompanied by any mental 
passion or emotion, so, on the other hand, the passions and emo- 
tione felt, or supposed to be felt by one individual, have a ten- 
dencytto epread among his companions, even without the inter- 
vention of any. external expression manifested in the appear- 
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anctt “This effeet will be acknowledgedl by everyman bf senci- 
bility, when @ person who has lately received any signal instance 
either of good or of bad fortune, enters a numerous assembly; 
and it is sufficiently accounted for, by our natural disposition to 
sympathize with the feelings of those with whom we associate. 
Where a number of men, however, are collected upon any occa- 
sion of common concern, and on which the feelings of all may 
be expected to be in unison,-—on any occasion, for instance, of 
public festivity or of public mourning,—the impression pro- 
duced in each will be greatly augmented ; and it is according- 
ly apt, in such cases, to vent itself in tears, either of joy. or 
of sorrow, even among characters whom the event: in question 
would, in their solitary hours, have carey affected with any 
emotion whatsoever. 


The devotional feelings are, in like manner, roused. and ex- 
alted merely by the presence of others met together in the same 
place of worship ; and ¢hat independently of any external rite, 
and often when all around are composed and silent. 


$d, When the two former suppositions are combined,—that 
is, when the feelings of a crowd are in unison, or conceived to 
be in unison, from the operation of some common:cause, and 
when; at the same time, these feelings begin, in a few individu- 
als, to manifest themselves by strong bodily agitations, the effect 
is likely to be incalculably great ; the mind at once acting on 
the body, ‘and: the botly ‘re-acting on the mind, while the mflu- 
ence of cath id manifested by the mexplichble-contagion of sym- 


e dependently, however, of .these. considerations, there 
is. comeing’ in the sight of a great: multitude, more favourable 
to the excitement of the imagination and of the passions, than 
to the. cool exercise of our reasoning powers. Every person 
who has been accustomed to address a large audience,, must 
have experienced this in himself; and, accordingly, in popular 
assemblies, when a speaker indulges in declamation, or attempts 
to rouse the passions of his hearers, his eves may generally be 
observed to sweep from place to place over his auditory ; some- 
times, perhaps, in a moment of more than common animation, 
to comprehend the whole at a glance: but, when he is about to 
reason or to detail facts, he strives to concentrate his thoughts by 
forgetting the crowd, and fixing the eye of a single individual. 
His hearers, in the mean time, (at least such of them as have not 
learned from early and long habit to maintain their self-posses- 
sion aud command of mind in circumstances so peculiarly ad- 
verse to reflection) become almost passive materials in his hands, 





and are prepared to follow wherever he feads the way :—So just 
is the maxim of Cardinal de Retz, that “all great assemblies 
“ are mere mob, and swayed in their deliberations by the most 
“ trifling motives.” In the history of human nature, few facts 
are more curious or more important than this; that where im- 
mense numbers of men are collected on the ‘same spot, and 
their physical force is the most irresistible, their minds are the 
most easily subdued by the authority of (what, they conceive to 
be) the voice of wisdom and of virtue. The consciousness: of 
this pgwer,-one of the proudest, unquestionably, whicha man 
can pessess over his fellow-creatures,—contributes, more, than 
any thing else, to animate and inspire that eloquence: whigh it — 

VOL. IL, od 
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supposes ; and ‘hence, the foundation of a maxim laid- down by 
Cicero, that“ a isimpossible, withouta listening crowd.””* 





‘On such occasions, the contagion of sympathetic. imitation 
will be found to aid so very powerfully the ascendancy of the 
speaker’s genius, as almost to justify the exclusive stress which 
Demosthenes laid on action, + when compared with the other 
constituents of the oratorical art. Buffon seems to have been 
fully aware of the same thing, when he introduced the follow- 
ing description of the effects of popular eloquence, into the 
discourse which he pronounced on his reception imto the 
French Academy. The description appears to me to be just, 
and to be executed with a masterly hand; but 1 quote it at 
present, chiefly to have an opportunity of expressing my dissent 
from the conclusion which it is employed to illustrate. + 





* Fit autem, ut, quia maxima quasi oratori scena videatur concio, natura ipsa ag or- 
natius dicendi genus excitetur. Habet enim multitudo vim quandam talem, ut quemad- 
modum tibicen sine tibiis canere, sic orator, sine multitudine audtente, eloquens esse non 
posstt. (De Oratore, lib. 2. Ixxxili. See also the treatise entitled Brutus, sive De -Clar. 
Orator. li. Nec enim posset idem Demosthenes dicere, &c. &c. ) 

+ What idea was annexed by the ancients to the word Actwn, we learn fram the 
following passage of Cicero de Oratore, Lib. i. Cap. v. “ Quid ego de actione ipsa 
“s « plura dicam, qu motu corporis, que gestu, que vultu, que vocis conformatione ac 
“« yarietate moderanda est? Qua sola per se ipsa quanta sit, histrionam fevis ars et 
© wenn declarant.” 

3 * La véritable éloquence suppose Vexercice du génie et le culture de rt esprit. Ele 
« est bien différenta de cette facilité naturelle de parler, qui n’est qu ‘un talent, une qua- 
« lité accordée & tous ceux dont les passions sont fortes, les organes souples, et l’ima- 
“ gination prompte. Ces hommes serttent vivement, s'affectent de méme, le rparquent 

“ fortement an debore, et per-une impression purement méchaniqua, ils transmettent 
= aux autres leur enthousiasme et leurs affections. Crest le comps qui i parle au- SOTps 5 ; 
“ tous les mauvemens, tous Jes signes ‘eoncourent et servent également, Que fant-ii 
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« True. eloquence implies an exertion.of genius, and supposes’ 
“a cultivated mind. , It: differs essentially from that fluency of 
—— which is a talent possessed by all who have strong 
* passions, flexible organs, and lively imaginations. Such men 
us feel aeutely, and express strongly, both by words and ges- 
“tures, what. they feel. Hence, by a sort of mechanical. im- 
“ pression, they impart to others their enthusiasm and their 
“ affections ;—it ts the body which speaks to the body ; all its 
“movements, and all its expressive powers lending their aid. 
“ How little is sufficient to shake the opinions of most men, 
“ and to communicate to them the sentiments of the speaker ! 
“ A tone of voice vehement and pathetic; gestures expressive 
“and frequent ; words rapid and sonorous.” * 

Buffon proceeds afterwards to contrast this popular elo- 
quence with that which was cultivated in the French Acade- 
my, giving the decided preference to the latter, and, indeed, 
treating the former with every expression of contempt.t The 








“ pour émouvoir la multitude et l’entrainer? Que faut-il pour ébranler la plupart des 
“autres hommes et les persuader? Un ton véhément et pathétique, des gestes ex- 
“ pressifs et fréquens, des paroles rapides et sonnantes.”——Discours de M. de Buffon 
lors de sa reception 2 l’ Académie Francoise. | 

* To the same purpose Seneca. “ Quidam ad magnificas voces excitantur, et tran- 
“ seunt in affectum dicentium, alacres vultu et animo; nec aliter concitantur quam 
« Phrygii solent tibicinis sono semiviri et ex imperio furentes.”——-Seneca. Ep. 108. | 
+ «« Mais pour le petit nombre de ceux dont la téte est ferme, le gout délicat, et le 
“ gens exquis, et qui comme vous, Messieurs, comptent pour peu Je ton, les gestes et 
ee ‘le vyain son des mots ; il faut des choses, des pensées, des raisons, iJ faut ‘Bavoiy les 
“ ‘pr a ter, les nuancer, les ordonner ; il ne suffit pas de frapper loreille et a’ 'occuper 
Jes yer, il faut agir sur J’ame et toucher le cceur en parlant a Vesprit.” "m-Discours 
dea M. de Buffon lors de sa reception aU Académie Francoise. 
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proper inference, however, from hig. premises was, that if thege. 
sepoudary attainments of an orator can perform so much, where 
there is a real deficiency in more essential endowments, what 
effects might they not produce, if united. with the higher gifts. 
of ;the understanding! Why undervalue. an art, merely, he- 
cause it is adapted to the principles of our physical:as well, as 
of our moral. frame; an art which, in ancient times, was. culti- 
vated by men not more distinguished by the splendour of their. 
military virtues, than by those accomplishments which adorn. 
and humanize the mind; and who, to a skill in composition 
which it is our pride to imitate at a distance, seem to have ad- 
ded all the energy and all the grace which pronunciation and 
gesture, regulated by taste and philosophy, could supply? The 
eloquence of the French Academicians, when considered in .re- 
lation to its professed objects, justly claims our admiration; but 
why contrast it with that eloguence—to which it bears..no_re- 
semblance but in name—which, in free states, has so often fix- 
ed the destiny of nations, and which the contagious sympathy 
of popular and patriotic emotions could alone have inspired ? 
The compositions of Buffon himself, the most finished models, 
perhaps, of that polished and courtly style which he valued;se 
highly,—what are they, when compared with those. mightier 
pewers of genius which 


“Fulmin’ a over Brescs: 
To Macedon and Artaxerxes’ ‘Throvie? 


“! What are: eid even iedliats ceil withi that eloquence, 
(tempered and subdued as it is by modern institutions and ‘mans 
ners) of which our-own age-and.our-own country has furnish- 
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off Bb miany Hlasttious ‘exatn ples \ atid Which; 'in political’ asedrits 
bide far mote wisely and happily ebiistituted thai those of the’ 
Attiénian comniotiwealth, secures to its possessors’ an authority 
which no other distinctions can command? Such an ascend- 
arit is to be acquired only by talents as various as the principles 
of that nature on which they are destined to operate ; and who- 
ever, in the cultivation of the same art, forgets how closely the 
physical frame of man is linked with his imagination and his 
passions, may abandon all ambition of that empire over the 
minds of others to which the orators of antiquity aspired, and 
must rest satisfied with the praise of refinement, ingenuity, and 
wit. 7 


Not many years after Buffon’s death, the ascendant which 
Mirabeau acquired, and for a short time maintained, in the 
Constituent Assembly of France—* wielding at will the fierce 
“Democracy”—afforded a splendid example of the influence 
of ‘that species of eloquence, which, in the judgment of Buffon, 
is ¢0'inferior to that of the French Academicians. And if the 
raré endowments of this extraordinary man had been united 
with a less revolting physiognomy, and with an unblemished 
private and public character, it is difficult to say, had his: life 
been prolonged, what permanent benefits he might not- have 
conferred on his country. He would have been able, in all 
probability, to prevent many of the atrocities to which the Re- 
volution gave birth, and might, perhaps, have had the glory of 
a to France the blessings of a Monarchy limited by 





* It may be proper here to remind the reader, that, in thue controverting the opi- 
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Section IV. 


of ithe Advantages resulting from this Constitution a“ Human 
Nature. 


Whoever reflects, with due attention, on the very remark- 
able class of phenomena which form the subject of thé preced- 
ing sections of this chapter, and compares them with the gene- 
ral analogy of our constitution, can scarcely fail to be impres- 
sed with a strong conviction, that the principles upon which 
they depend are subservient, on the whole, to beneficent and im- 
portant purposes; and that the occasional inconveniences which 
may arise from them, are more the consequences of some fault 
in education perverting them from their proper ends, than the 
necessary effects of those laws which nature has established. 
In confirmation of this pleasing idea, I shall here throw out a 
_ few hints and queries, which, although calculated rather to ex- 
cite than to satisfy curiosity, may, perhaps, suggest to my read- 
ers, some conclusions susceptible of a useful application in prac- 
tice. 


1 have already taken notice of Imitation, as an important 





nion of Buffon, I speak of eloquence merely as. display of the powers of the Human 
Mind. How far, in the present state of society,.and in such, a political establidhment 
‘aa ours, it is expedient to open, in a legislative body, such a field to this accomplish. 
ment, as to render its influence necessarily paramount to that of still more important 
_ attainments, is a question on which I do not presume to offer an opinion. 
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principle te be attended to in the education of children; and 
have remarked, in particular, with what facility they are led, 
by means of it, to acquire the use of speech. Of its efficacy, 
in thts instance, we have obvious and irresistible proofs, in the 
extreme difficulty of teaching those to articulate who, in con- 
sequence of the want of hearing, have grown up to maturity 
without the use of oral language; and in the impossibility 
which even They who hear frequently experience, of uttering 
sounds borrowed from a tongue to which they have not been 
accustomed in early life. 


How many are the other accomplishments which children 
might acquire insensibly in a similar way, merely from the ha- 
bitual sight of good models, and which might thus be render- 
ed to them a second maiure, instead of consuming their time 
afterwards as arts which are to be systematically studied! Of 
this kind, manifestly, is every thing connected with grace, both 
in utterance and in gesture; attainments which become alto- 
gether impossible, when their place has once been occupied by 
perverse habits caught from the contagion of early example, 
and 400 deeply rooted in the frame to be eradicated afterwards 
by amy speculative conviction of the ridicule attending them. 


It was also observed, that, from the principle of imitation, 
anges a general simuarity in external appearanoe and in ex- 
ternal manners, among all who are in the daily practice of as-. 
sociating with each other, as members of the same family, or of 
the s&me community. Husbands and wives have been suppos- 
ed to acquixe, in this manner, a certain similarity even in fea- 
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tures aiid expression; nor do ¥ think this dled’ ‘altogether 
founded. In proportion as the habits of intimacy become loos- 
‘er, the resemblance may be expected to be less and less strik- 
ing; but nothing can be more certain than this, that, in ‘the 
largest nation which has ever yet been united together, for a 
course of ages, by the same language, religion, and laws, there 
arises a resemblance in point of aspect, air, and carriage, which, 
however overlooked by those to whom they are familiar, catches, 
in an instant, the eye of every foreigner. 


Is it not probable, that this similarity of external appear- 
ance has some reciprocal effect on the mind, tending, so far as it 
goes, to facilitate the operation of the principle of sympathetic 
imitation, and to strengthen the moral ties by which fellow-ci- 
tizens are united? Is it not owing, t part, to this, that we en- 
ter so much more easily into the feelings, temper, and charac- 
ter of one of our own countrymen, than into those of a foreign- 
er, how perfectly soever we may be acquainted with the lan- 
guage which he speaks ? 


Might not an argument in favour of public education be de-’ 
duced from these considerations ? It was well said by a distin- 
guished character of antiquity, when he was asked what things 
he had made his children be taught ;—“ those things” (he’ re- 
plied) * which they ay: be able 't to turn to use en they 

“become men.” * 





“4 
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nv Applying: tke maxim to such of the rising generation as are 
Mestined for. the active duties of society,—what, accomplish- 
ments (we may ask) can be put in competition | with that early 
discipline which is to train them to the interpretation of hu. 
man nature ; to a quick perception of the temper and feelings 
of their associates ; and to an artless and unstudied sympathy 
with these i in the ordinary scenes of familiar intercourse ;— 
qualities which are much more nearly allied than is commonly 
suspected, to firmness and decision of character in the more 
serious concerns of human life. It is of no moment for us to 
inquire how far, in communicating these qualities, education 
operates upon the mind, and how far upon the body. My own 
opimion is, that it operates very powerfully upon both; and 
that one of its most efficacious instruments is that principle of 
Assimilation, or of Sympathetic Imitation, which led me at pre- 
sent to introduce the subject. Whatever opinion we may 
adopt on this theoretical point, the practical lesson is the same ; 
provided it be granted, on the one hand, that the attainments 
I have mentioned really possess the value which I have ascrib- 
ed to them ; and, on the other, that it is by very early culture 
only, that they are to be acquired in full perfection. 


Nor is it in this respect alone that the principle of Imitation 
affords an argument for public education. As the imitation of 
any ezpresston, strongly marked in the countenance and ges- 
tures of another person, has a tendency to excite, in some de- 
Bree, | the corresponding passion in our own minds, so, on the con- 
trary, ‘the: ‘suppression of the external sign has a tendency to 
compose the passion which it indicates. It is said of Socrates, 
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that whenever he felt the passion’ of anger beginning to_ rise, 
he became. instantly silent ; and I have no doubt, that, hy ob- 
serving ‘this rule, he not only avoided many an occasion of giv- 
ing offence to others, but actually killed many of the seeds of 
those malignant affections which are the great bane of human 
happiness. Something of the same kind, though proceeding 
from a less worthy motive, we may see daily exemplified in the 
case of those men who are fretful and unhappy in their own 
families, while, in the company of strangers, they are good- 
humoured and cheerful. At home, they give vent to all their 
passions without restraint, and exasperate their original irrita- 
bility by the reaction of that bodily agitation which it occa- 
sions. In promiscuous society, the restraints of ceremony ren- 
dering this impossible, they find themselves obliged studiously 
to conceal whatever emotions of dissatisfaction they may feel ; 
and soon come to experience, in reality, that gentle and ac- 
commodating disposition of which they have been striving to 
counterfeit the semblance. 


The application of these remarks to Education is so ob- 
vious, that I shall not enlarge upon it. By what means, but 
by the society of their fellows, is it possible for Youth to ac- 
quire that command over the external expressions of their 
capricious humours, which ‘is to furnish them, in future life, 
with one of the most powerful restraints that reason can call 
to its assistance in mastering and subduing the passions? — 


The following observations of Lord Bacon evidently. bear 
‘apon the sare argument. .“‘Ef the force of custom, simple and 


1 
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“separate, ‘be great, the force of’ cu’tom, copulate and con- 

“joined and collegiate, is far greater. For there example 

“teacheth, company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory . 
“raiseth ; so as in such places the force of custom is in its ex- 
“altation. Certainly the great multiplication of virtues upon 

“human nature resteth upon societies well ordained and dis- 
“ ciplined.” * 


In suggesting these hints in favour of public education, as 
mere conformable to the general laws of human nature than 
private, I would not be understood to plead the cause of our 
existing seminaries. Of some radical faults in these establish- 
ments, I have been fully persuaded, ever since I was able to 
bestow a thought on the subject. But, surely, when we con- 
sider the state of Europe in those times which gave them birth, 
and the very limited, not to say erroneous views of their found- 
ers, it cannot be deemed a presumptuous partiality to our own 
age, to suppose it possible so to new model them, as to obviate 
their defects, without impairing their advantages. 


The same train of thinking which gave rise to the foregoing 
reflections, has sometimes led me to suspect, that many of those 
national peculiarities of manners and character which are 
commonly ascribed to the physical influence of climate, are the 
physical effects of the principle of Imitation, assimilating, more 
or less, the bodily frame of every individual to that which pre- 
vails jn the circle of his associates. A person, although totally 





" ® Bacon's Essays—Of Custom and Education. 
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ignorant‘of the:Frenth language, oould scarcely set a dompany 
of Frdnchtien’ tegcther, without catching somewhat of their 
disposition to ‘briskness and. vivacity. He. would uninten- 
tionally, and probably unconsciously, display a. propensity .to 
copy, in his own movements, the most expressive peculia- 
rities in theirs ; and in doing so, would experience a state of | 
spirits very different from what is inspired by the sight of a 
Dutch coffee-house. It is scarcely possible, while we carry on 
a conversation in the French tongue, to avoid altogether the 
gestures with which we have been accustomed to see it asso-— 
ciated, when spoken by the natives of France; and it is still 
more difficult to mimic the looks and gait which are character- 
istical of that country, without experiencing, for the moment, 
a little of the national character. Admitting that the alertness 
of these looks, and the elasticity of that gait, were, in the first 
instance, the effect of moral circumstances operating on the 
public mind, it is not the less certain that these, in their turn, 
must, by their reaction, confirm the influence of the causes o 
which they were produced. 


“ The Gascons” (says Hume) “ are the liveliest people in 
“ France; but the moment you cross the Pyrenees, you are 
“among Spaniards.” Hence Mr Hume concludes, that: a 
‘change so sudden must be the. effect of moral, not of physical 
causes. The inference I believe to be just, according to the 
sense in which he employs these phrases ; but still it may be 
questioned, whether moral causes, where they. operate con- 
stanly, and for a: length of time, may not. themselves produce 
physical effects on our frame ; which physical effects may, 
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-evemtually, become: causes of as:general efficacy, as. those which 
are! ‘commonly ‘supposed to ‘be connected. with: the climate. 
EBven:on the mind ofan: Englishman who.ihas been at; all 
accustomed to attend ‘to the state of his own feelings, as soon 
as he passes from France into Spain, or from Spain into France, 
and becomes a little naturalized in the new country to which 
he removes, the contagious influence of national character is 
sufficiently perceptible, to enable him to judge of the truth 
of these observations from his own experience, 


Among ali the phenomena, however, to which the subject of 
Imitation has led our attention, none are perhaps so wonderful 
as those which have been recently brought to light, in conse- 
quence of the philosophical inquiries occasioned by the medi- 
cal pretensions of Mesmer and his associates. That these pre- 
tensions involved much of ignorance, or of imposture, or of 
both, in their authors, has, I think, been fully demonstrated in 
the very able report of the French Academicians ; but does it 
follow from this, that the facts witnessed and authenticated by 
these Academicians should share in the disgrace incurred by 
the empirics who disguised or misrepresented them? For my 
own part, it appears to me,that the general conclusions establish- 
ed by Mesmer’s practice, with respect to the physical effects of 
the principle of Imitation andof the faculty of Imagination, (more 
particularly in cases where they co-operate together,) are in- 
comparably more curious, than if he had actually succeeded 
in’ asgertaining the existence-of his boasted fluid: Nor can I 
ree wand = reason why a physician, who admits the _— 
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of the moral agents employed by Mesmer, should, in ‘the exer- 
cise of his profession, scruple to copy whatever processes are 
necessary for subjecting them to his command, any more-than 
he would hesitate about employing a new phystcal agent, such 
as electricity or galvanism. .The arguments to the contrary, 
alleged by the Commissioners, only show, that the influence of 
imagination and of imitation is susceptible-of a great abuse in 
ignorant or in wicked hands ;—and may not the same thing be 
said of all the most valuable remedies we possess? Nay, are 
not the mischievous consequences which have actually been oc- 
casioned by the pretenders to animal magnetism, the strongest 
of all encouragements to attempt such an examination of the 
principles upon which the effects really depend, as may give to 
scientific practitioners the management of agents so peculiarly 
efficacious and overbearing ? Is not this mode of reasoning per- 
fectly analogous to that upon which medical inquirers are ac- 
customed to proceed, when they discover any new substance 
possessed of potsonous qualities? Is not this considered as a 
strong presumption, at least, that it is capable of being convert- 
ed into a vigorous remedy, if its appropriate and specific disor- 
der could only be traced ; and has it not often happened, that 
the prosecution of this idea has multiplied the resources of the 
healing art ? | 


The well-imagined and satisfactory experiments upon Z'rac- 
tors, published by that eminent physician the late Dr Haygarth, 
lead manifestly to the same conclusion ;. and, while they expose 
the futility of the. theoretical . views connected with the: SUP 
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paved virtues of these. material instruments, evince the medical 


ia thaceale causes. ake Sieuoeins in aeeicn: a | 


But it is with the moral efficacy of Imitation and Imagina- 
tion that we are chiefly concerned in this.chapter; and, in 
this respect, some of the facts which were mentioned as analo- 
gous. to the effects ascribed to animal magnetism, open a wide 
field to those who delight in the investigation of uses and 





* Upon this head, the Commissioners make a just and most important distinction.— 
‘‘ It remains for us to inquire, whether the crises or convulsions, excited by the methods 
“ of the pretended magnetism in the assemblies round the bucket, be capable of any 
“ utility, or be calculated to cure or relieve the patients. The imagination of sick per: 
« sons has unquestionably a very frequent and considerable share in the cure of their 
“diseases. With the effect of it we are unacquainted otherwise than by general ex- 
“* perience ; but, though it has not been traced in positive experiments, it should seem 
« not to admit of a reasonable doubt. It isa known adage, that in physic, as well as 
“« religion, men are saved by faith; this faith is the produce of the imagination. In 
“¢ these cases the imagination acts by gentle means. It is by diffusing tranquillity over 
« the senses, by restoring the harmony of the functions, by recalling into play every 
“« principle of the frame, under the genial influence of Hope. Hope is an essential con- 
* stituent of human life; the man that yields us one, contributes to restore to us the 
“other. But when the imagination produces convulsions, the means it employs are 
‘¢ violent ; and such means are almost always destructive. There are, indeed, a few rare 
« cases in which they may be useful ; there are desperate diseases, in which it is neces- 
“ sary to overturn every thing for the introduction of an order totally new. These criti« 
«cal shocks are to be employed in the medical art in the same manner as poisons. It 
‘*\ia réquisite that necessity should demand, and economy employ them. The need of 
“ them i is momentary ; the shock ought to be single. Very far from epeating it, the 
« intelligent physician exerts himself to invent the means of repairing the indispensible 
“ evil yhich has thus been produced ; but, in the public process of the magnetism, the 
**‘criséyare repeated every day, they are long and violent: Now, since the state intro- 
~£¢ duced iby these crises.is pexnicious,; the habit.cannot be other than fatal.” 
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advantages ; or what is commonly, but less. properly, called 
jinal causes. The extraordinary facility with which numerous 
assemblies yield to the authority of superior eloquence, and 
the dangers to which they are thereby exposed from the ambi- 
tion or the enthusiasm of demagogues, have been already re- 
marked. That this disposition, however, in human nature, 
notwithstanding its occasional inconveniences, is, on the whole, 
favourable to social order and happiness, can scarcely be dis- 
puted ; as its obvious tendency is, to give to the intellectual 
endowments of man an ascendant over the physical force 
of a congregated multitude. Were it not for this, the de- 
liberations of a numerous assembly, absurd and extravagant as 
they often are, would be incomparably more fatal in their con- 
sequences ; and could scarcely, in any supposable case, termi- 
nate in a decision which united so many suffrages as to be- 
stow on it an adequate degree of executive energy. In the 
earlier periods of society, the utility of this constitution of 
things may, in many cases, have been incalculably great ; ani- 
mating the mass of an ignorant and savage tribe with the soul 
of a Minos or Lycurgus, and realizing in its effects, what an- 
cient Mythology has fabled of the harps of Orpheus and Am- 
phion. 


Intimately connected with these facts, are the phenomena of 
religious enthusiasm, exemplified in the meetings of the Cams- 
sards,and of the Quakers. Do these phenomena (such, for exam- 
ple, as Barclay has so well described in his Apology) suggest no 
_ practical lessons on the subject of public and popular instruc- 

tion? If they prove the possibility of leading, with an irresist- 
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ible-force; the hearts and the understandings of men, in éppo- 
sition: to the calm dictates of reason and experience, why should 
we doubt the efficacy of the same causes, were reason and ex- 
perience, instead of being combated by imagination and imita- 
tion, to be strengthened by the aid of such powerful auxiliar- 
ies, disciplined to the task by taste and philosophy. | 


That this idea is not altogether chimerical, may be farther 
inferred from the electrical rapidity with which the enthusiasm 
of moral sentiment and emotion may be excited and propagat- 
ed in a crowd. In proof of this, it is unnecessary to appeal to 
congregations met together for the purpose of religious instruc- 
tion and social worship ; and to the almost miraculous impres- 
sions produced by those preachers, who, in their appeals to the 
passions, know how to touch the strings of the human frame. 
The very same thing is exemplified, wherever numbers of men 
are collected into one place, and harmonized by the pursuit of 
one common object ;-~even although that object should be mere 
amusement or relaxation from serious thought. Homo sum, 
humant nihil a me altenum puto ;—the effect which these words, 
uttered by an old man in a play, produced on a*Roman audi- 
ence, is well known; and although the anecdote has been 
quoted by way of contrast to the mora] insensibility of Eng- 
lish assemblies,* I am perfectly persuaded, that the effect would 
not have been less in any British or French theatre. Lord 
Shaftesbury remarks, that “the play of Shakespeare, which ap- 


> ® By Sir Richard Steele in the Spectator, No. 502. 
VOL. ill. Ff 
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“ pears to have most affected English hearts, and has, perhaps, 
“ been oftenest acted of any which have come upon our stage,” 
(I presume he means the Tragedy of Hamlet *) “is almost one 
“ eontinued moral.” The same author observes, that “it is ne- 
“ cessary for the poet to borrow so much from the philosopher, 
“as to be master of the common topics of morality. He must 
“at lcast be speciously honest, and, in all appearance, a friend 
“ to virtue throughout the piece. ‘The good and wise will abate 
“ him nothing in this kind ; and the people, though corrupt, are, 
“in the main, best satisfied with such a conduct.” Nothing, 
indeed, can possibly place this in so strong a light as the ex- 
treme popularity which some dramatic performances have de- 
rived from this single circumstance, under every disadvantage 
of fable and of style, which could offend the taste or the judg- 
ment. 


Interdum speciosa locis, morataque recte 
Fabula, nullius veneris, sine pondere et arte, 
Valdius oblectat populum meliusque moratur 


Quam versus inopes rerum, nugeque canora:. 


If I live to publish my papers on the Active Powers of Man, 
eT ee Sean er a Ie eee ena eee eee TOC TE 


“ ¥ am confirmed in this conjecture by the following passage in the Dramatic Mis- 
cellanies of Mr Davies, published in 1785, 

“‘ The first play of Shakespeare, acted after the restoration, at the Duke of York’s 
* theatre, if we may depend on the narrative of Downs, was Hamlet ; the principal cha- 
 racter was acted by Betterton, who often exhibited himself in this part, at the opening 
“of the theatre, as an infallible lure to draw company. Wilks, at Drury Lane, and 
Ryan at Lincolns-Inn-.Fields, frequently chose this favourite part to open the Winter 
‘« Season at these rival play-houses. From the first representation of Hamkt, to the 
‘‘ present day, we may reasonably conclude, that no dramatic piece whatever has laid 
hold of the public affection so strengly, and been acted so frequently.” —Vol, III. p. 4. 
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I shall avail myself of the same class of\facts, in opposing some 
of the prevailing theories of the present age, concerning the 
moral constitution of Human Nature. In the meantime it is 
sufficient to remark in passing, as a consequcnce of what has 
been already advanced, that the effect of the crowd is, by no 
means to creage the emotion which is exhibited, or even to alter 
its character : It only enables us to perceive its operation on a 
greater scale. n such ‘cases, we have surely no time for reflec- 
tion; and, indeed, the emotions of which we are conscious, 
are such as no speculations about our own interest could pos- 
sibly excite. It is in situations of this kind, that we most 
completely forget ourselves as individuals, and feel the most 
sensibly the existence of those moral ties, by which Heaven has 
been pleased to bind mankind together. 


<¢ Tout le monde est méchant! oui, ces cceurs haissables, 
“ Ce peuple d’ Hommes faux, de Femmes, d’Agréables, 
Sans principes, sans mocurs, esprits bas et jaloux, 
« Qui se rendent justice en se meprisant tous. 
« En vain ce peuple affreux sans frein et sans scrupule, 
* De la bonté du cur veut faire un ridicule : 
‘« Pour chasser ce nuage, et voir avec clarté 
« Que l’homme n'est point fait pour le méchanceté, 
« Consultez, écoutez pour juges, pour oracles, 
«© Les hommes rassemblés : Voyez & nos spectacles, 
“ Quand on peint quelque trait de candeur, de bonté, 
« Qu brille en tout son jour Ja tendre humanité, 
« Tout les coeurs sont remplis d'une volupté pure, 
« Et c'est la qu’on entend le cri de la Nature. * 


Oy such an occasion as that which the poet has here so fine- 





* Le Méchant, Comedie de Gresact. 
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ly and forcibly described ;—when the contagious enthusiasm 
of the multitude has broken down the restraints of reserve ; 
and, opening a free passage to the native feelings of genero- 
sity, pity, or virtuous indignation, has extorted, in one and the 
same moment, from the whole audience, an involuntary burst 
of emotion, avowing and proclaiming the moral law engraved 
on their hearts ;—on such an occasion, how is it possible to 
avoid indulging a secret exclamation,— What materials are here 
for the lawgiver and the statesman! and what a scene might 
human society become, if these seeds of goodness, so liberally 
sown by the hand of Heaven, were fostered by the care of 
more skilful cultivators ! 


But not to anticipate here, what I may perhaps, on some future 
occasion, be led to offer, with respect to the connection between 
Public Morals and enlightened systems of Political Economy, I 
shall contentmyself withremarking the watchful attention which 
is due by the legislator, in his arrangements both for the instruc- 
tion and for the amusement of the people, to the obvious con- 
clusions suggested by the phenomena which have been now under 
review. If I do not deceive myself, many new and important 
applications of the same principles might be made to the edu- 
cation of youth, notwithstanding the dogmatical assertion of 
Dr Johnson, “ that education is now as well understood, and 
“ has long been as well understood, as it ever can possibly be.” 
Something, | must once more acknowledge, appears to myself 
to be still practicable, beyond what was executed or attempted 
by our forefathers, during the dark ages of Popish superstition. 
By availing ourselves cautiously of the growing lights of 
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science, to correct the errors, and to supply the omissions of 
our ‘predecessors, would not additional usefulness and addi- 
tional stability beat once imparted to their venerable institu- 
tions? But on this argument I forbear to enlarge. The pe- 
riod of reformation is, to all appearance, much too distant, to 
give to the prosecution of it the smallest degree of practical 


interest. 





** Alas! how faint, 
“ How slow the dawn of beauty and of truth 
« Breaks the reluctant shades of Gothic night, 


« Which yet involve the nations !” 


Arrenpbix. See Page 189. 


Numbervess facts might be adduced, to show how very much 
the effects of all the imitative arts are aided by the imagina- 
tion of the spectator or of the hearer. But I shall confine 
myself in this Appendix to an example which, as far as 1] 
know, has not hitherto attracted the notice of philosophers ;— 
[ mean the art of the Ventriloquist,—an art which, if I am not 
mistaken, will be found, on examination, to bear a closer ana- 
logy to the nobler art of the painter, than we should, at first 
sight, be disposed to apprehend. 


In what follows, I take for granted that my readers are ac- 
quainted with the distinction, so finely illustrated by Bishop 
Berk€ley, between the original and the acquired perceptions of 
our different. senses ; more particularly, between the original 
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and the acquired perceptions of the eye and of the ear. It is 
on the former of these senses that Berkeley has chiefly enlar- 
ged ; and this he has done with such a fulness and clearness 
of illustration, that succeedirig writers have in general done 
nothing more than to repeat over his reasonings, with very 
little, either of alteration or of addition. The metaphysical 
problems relating to the sense of hearing have been hitherto 
overlooked by almost all our physiologists, although they pre- 
sent various subjects of inquiry, not less curious and difficult 
than those connected with the theory of vision. 


The senses of hearing and of seeing agree in this, that they 
both convey to us intimations concerning the distances, and 
also concerning the dtrections of their respective objects. The 
intimations, indeed, which we receive by the former, are by no 
means so precise as those of the latter. They are, however, 
such as to be of essential use to us in the common concerns of 
life. That one sound comes from the immediate neighbour- 
hood,—-another from a distance ; one sound from above,—an- 
other from below; one from before,—another from behind : 
one from the right hand,—another from the left, are judgments 
which we have every moment occasion to form, and which we 
form with the most perfect confidence. 


With respect to the ssgns which enable us to form our esti- 
mates of distance by the ear, there is little or no difficulty ; as 
they seem to consist merely of the different gradations of which 
sounds are susceptible in point of loudness and of distinctness. 
In what manner our estimates of dsrectton are formed, has not, 
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I think, been as yet satisfactorily explained ; nor, indeed, do 1 
know of any writer whatever, excepting Mr Gough of Kendal, 
who has even attempted the solution of the problem. The 
difficulty attending it arises, probably, in some measure, from 
the imperfection of our knowledge concerning the theory of 
sound ; a subject which, after all the researches of Sir Isaac 
Newton, continues to be involved in considerable obscurity. 
One thing seems to be pretty obvious, that the effect of which 
we are conscious depends on the mechanical impression connect- 
ed with the direction in which the /ast impulse is made on the 
organ of hearing ; but how this impulse is modified according 
to the position of the sonorous body, (although that it is so, 
our daily experience leaves no doubt,) it is not an easy matter 
to imagine. 


If this conclusion be admitted, the imitation of the ventrilo- 
quist (in so far as direction is 2oncerned) would appear to be 
not. only unaccountable, but quite impossible; inasmuch as the 
effect on the hearer’s ear, which serves to him as a sign of the 
place of the object, does not depend on any particular modifi- 
cation of sound which a mimic can copy, but on the actual di- 
rection in which the sound falls upon the organ. 


Mr Gough himself seems to be sensible of this, and, accord- 
ingly, he supposes the art of the ventriloquist to consist in a 
power of throwing his voice at pleasure towards the different 
walls of a room, so as to produce an echo in that particular 
direétion which suits his purpose. His own words are: “ He 
“ who is master of this art, has nothing to do but to place his 
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“ mouth obliquely to the company, and fo dart his words, if I 
“ may use the expression, against an opposing object, whence 
“ they will be reflected immediately, so as to strike the ears of 
“ the audience from an unexpected quarter, in consequence of 
“ which, the reflector will appear to be the speaker.” But to 
this theory two obvious ahd insurmountable objections occur : 
Ist, Supposing the ventriloquist to possess this very extraordi- 
nary power of producing an echo in a room where none was 
ever heard before, it still remains to be explained, how this 
echo comes to drown, or rather to annihilate the original 
sound. In every case of echo, ¢wo sounds at least are heard. 
Whence is it, then, that the echo of the ventriloquist’s voice 
should so completely supplant. the original sound, as to occupy 
solely and exclusively the attention of the audience ? 


2d, Mr Gough’s theory proceeds altogether on the supposi- 
tion, that the art of ventriloquism can be practised only with- 
in the walls of a room; whereas I apprehend the fact to .be, 
that it may be exercised, at least, with equal advantage, in the 
open air. If this last statement be correct, it puts an end to 
the controversy at once. 


I was much pleased to observe the coincidence between 
beth these remarks, (which struck me when J first read Mr 
Zough’s paper,) and the following strictures on his theory of 
ventriloquism, in a very ingenious article of the Edinburgh 
Review. After quoting the same passage which I have already 


referred to, the reviewer proceeds thus: 
n 
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. * Though this comprehends the scope of the author’s doc- 
“ trine, we are of opinion that it affords a deficient and inade- 
“ quate explanation even. of the case that he relates, in which 
“ the ventriloquist performed his operations in a confined room. 
“ The power of projecting the voice against a plain wall, so that 
“it shall be reflected to a given point, is difficult, and we may 
“ almost say impossible of attainment. But, granting that this 
“ power were attained, the reflected tones of the voice must be 
“ a mere echo, whilst the sounds proceeding immediately from 
“the mouth of the speaker, being both louder m degree, and 
“ prior in point of time, must necessarily, as is the case in every 
“ echo, drown the first parts of the reflected sounds, and.make 
“the remainder appear evidently different from the original. 
“ The author seems to have been led into this theory by the 
“ analogy of light, without perhaps duly considering that the 
“ particles of light move successively in direct lines ; whereas 
“the undulations of sound must necessarily expand and en- 
“ large, as they proceed on from the sounding body. But the 
“ feats of ventriloquism are often performed sub dio, when no 
“ means for reflecting the voice can be present, and where, of 
“ course, the author’s doctrine cannot in any respect apply. 
“ He has omitted to mention a cause which has a very power- 
“ ful influence in effecting the deception, viz. the expectation 
“excited in the spectator or hearer, by the artist having pre- 
“ viously informed him from whence he proposes to make the 
“sounds proceed. This circumstance, of raising expectation 
“almost to belief, aided by a peculiarly happy talent for imi- 
“tating singular or striking sounds, such, for example, as the 
VOL. III. Gg 
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“ cries:of a child in the act of suffocation, is pexhaps.a more 
“ probable explanation of the phenomena of ventriloquism.” * 


Jn the conclusion of the foregoing passage, the reviewer 
alludes to the influence of Jmagination in aiding the illusions 
of the ventriloquist ; a circumstance which Mr Gough has alto- 
gether overlooked, but which, in my opinion, is one of the 
chief principles to be attended to in this discussion. Indeed, 
I am strongly inclined to think, that the art of the ventrilo- 
quist, when he produces a deception nith respect to direction, 
consists less in his imitative faculty, than in the address with 
which he manages the imaginations of his audience. In this 
respect ventriloquism and painting appear to me to be exact 
counterparts to each other. The painter can copy, with ma- 
thematical accuracy, the signs of different direction ; but it is 
impossible for him to copy all the signs connected with differ- 
ence of distance,—for this obvious reason, that the objects in 
his representation are all at the same distance from the eye, 
and, consequently, are viewed without any change in its con- 
formation, or in the inclination of the optic axes. The ven- 
triloquist, on the other hand, can copy the signs of different 
distances, but not the signs of different directions. We know, 
however, in the case of the eye, that if all the signs of differ- 
ent direction be copied, as in a correct perspective drawing, 
the imagination is able to supply, in a considerable degree, the 
signs of different distances. The imitation may not be so per- 
fect as to produce any thing approaching to a deception ; but 


© Edinburgh Review, Vol. II. pp. 194, 195. 
1 
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the effect is powerfully assisted by the imagination of the spec- 
tator, who, in this, as in all other imitative arts, consults his 
own pleasure most effectually, when he yields himself up, with- 
out resistance, to the agreeable delusions practised on him by 
the artist. In like manner, in the case of the ear, is it not. pro- 
bable; from analogy, that if the ventriloquist can imitate the 
signs of different distances, the imagination may supply the 
signs of different directions? For this purpose, however, it is 
necessary that the imagination should be under the manage- 
ment of the ventriloquist ;—a management which a little ex- 
perience and address will easily enable him to acquire; and 
also, that the ear should be deprived of every aid which it is 
accustomed to receive from the eye, in judging of the local 
situations of objects. That both og these things are, to a cer- 
tain extent, within the reach of his art, will appear from the 
following slight remarks. 


1st, The ventriloquist, by concealing the motions of his lips, 
may contrive to bring the whole of his exhibition under the 
cognizance of the ear alone. Of the few persons of this de- 
scription, whom I have happened to see, I have uniformly ob- 
served, that all of them contrived, under one pretext or ano- 
the?, to conceal their faces, while they were practising their 
imitations. One of the number remarked to me, that the art 
of ventriloquism would be perfect, if it were possible only to 
speak distinctly, without any movement of the lips at all. * 


. A. not the deceptions of this kind, exemplified in some of the exhibitions of Me-. 
thews, facilitated by the slight paralytic distortion of his mouth to one side of the face ? In 
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2d,.The ventriloquist may direct the imagination towards 
that particular quarter from which the sound is supposed to 
proceed. The possibility of this appears from many facts. I 
have seen a person, by counterfeiting the gesticulations ofa 
performer on the violin, while he imitated the music with his 
voice, rivet the’eyes of his audience on the instrument, though 
every sound they heard proceeded from his own mouth. I 
have seen another, by imitating the barking of a lap-dog, direct 
the, eyes of a whole company below the table. 


A mimic of considerable powers, (the late Savile Carey) who, 
among his various other exhibitions, imitated very successfully 
the whistling of the wind blewing into a room through a nar- 
row chink, told me, that, by way of experiment, he had fre- 
quently practised this deception in the corner of a coffee-house ; 
and that he seldom failed to see some of the company rise to 
examine the tightness of the windows; while others, more in- 
‘tent upon their newspapers, contented themselves with putting 
on their hats, and buttoning their coats. 


The same thing is exemplified on a greater scale in those 








Consequence of this accident, when he wishes to conceal the motion of his lips, he has only 
to'turmthe other side of his face to the apectators,. They, however, who have had the plea- 
sure of seeing him, will readily acknowledge, that this circumstance goes but a very little 
way to account for his powers as a Ventriloquist. It may contribute something to give 
a freer scope to their excercise ; but by far the greater part of the illusion depends on 
his singuler talents as a mimic, combined with that ascendant over the imaginations of 
his audience, which he owes to a superiority of comic genius and of theatrical shill, sel 
dom found in union with that secondary accomplishment. 
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theatres (formerly not uncommon on the Continent,) where a 
pérforiner on the stage exhibits the dumb-show of singing, with 
his lips, and: eyes, and gestures, while ‘another, unseen, sup- 
plies: the music 'with:his voice. ‘Fhe deception in such cases, 
it-is well known, is so complete (at least: at frst) as to impose 
on‘the nicest ear and quickest eye.’ The case I suspect'to be. 
very similar with the deceptions of the Ventriloquist : whose art 
seems'to: me to amount chiefly to a certain degree of address 
or trick, in misleading the imagination with respect to diree- 
tion.* The rest resolves entirely into a particular modification 
of mimicry—that of the signs of distance—superadded to the 
other powers which mimics in general possess. Among these . 
powers, that which ventriloquists seem in general most eare- 
fully to cultivate, is the power of gnitating the modification 
of sounds which arises from their obstructton ; of imitating, for 
example, the voice of a person heard from the adjoining apart- 
ment, or from the floor below ; or the rattling of a carriage as 

it passes along the street. | 


The deception, after all, has but narrow limits; and, I sus- 
pect, owes no inconsiderable part of its effect to the sudden 





* Mr Gough, who had the misfortune to be blind from his infancy, could not pos- 
sibly form any judgment, from his own experience, of the length to which this last 
species of deception may be carried by the help of false intimations or signs skilfully 
adiivemedto the eye. {t is not, therefore, surprising, that he should have been led to 
adopt some of those conclusions which I have already taken the liberty to controvert. 
His par, on the whole, reflects the highest honour, both on his philosophical sagacity, 
and on his talents as an accurate and skilful observer. 
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surprise which it occasions. It may make up completely fora 
small difference of direction, but is easily detected, if the dif- 
ference be considerable, and if the experiment be continued 
for a length of time. Accordingly, it is only in very large 
theatres, that the division of labour, which I have just now 
.mentioned in the art of the opera-singer, has been attempted 
with any considerable degree of success. In the progress of 
the entertainment, I have, in general, become distinctly sen- 
sible of the imposition ; and have sometimes wondered that it 
should have misled me for a moment. 


It is generally imagined that ventriloquists possess some pe- 
culiar organic faculty which is denied to other men. By the 
ancients they were supposed to have a power of fetching a voice 
from the belly or stomach. Hence they were called Ey-yaorprpubor. 
Mr Gray, in his comments upon Plato, seems plainly to have 
given credit to this supposition. “ Those” (says he) “ who are 
“ possessed of this faculty,” (that is, of fetching a voice from the 
belly or stomach,) “can manage their voice in so wonderful a 
“ manner that it shall seem to come from what part they please, 
“ not of themselves only, but of any other person in the com- 

“pany, or even from the bottom of a well, down a chimney, 
“ from below stairs, &c. &c. of which I myself have been wit- 
“ness.”* In what manner this faculty of fetching a voice from 
the belly or stomach should enable the possessor to work all 
these apparent miracles, Mr Gray has not attempted to explain. 








* Gray's Works, Edit. by Mathias, Vol. If. p. 424. 
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Amang the moderns, a different theory has become prevalent,— 
that this peculiar faculty consists in the power of speaking in 
the act of inspiration. Hobbes is the earliest author, by whom 
I have found this idea started : “ A man” (says he) “ that has 
« practised to speak by drawing in his breath, (which kind of 
“men in ancient time were called Ventrilogut,) and so make the 
“ weakness of his voice seem to proceed, not from the weak im- 
“ pulsion of the organs of speech, but from distance of place, is 
“ able to make very many men believe it is a voice from Heaven, 
“ whatsoever he pleases to tell them.”* The same theory has 
been adopted in the present times by philosophers of the high- 
est name, and has received countenance from some very accu- 
rate observers of my own acquaintance. For my own part, I 
must acknowledge that I entertain ggeat doubts about the fact, 
as I cannot conceive what aid the ventriloquist could derive in 
the exercise of his art, from such an extraordinary power, if it 





* Hobbes Of a Christian Commonwealth, Chap. xxxvii.—If the ventriloquist really 
possesses this power, it is probably much less by weakentng the voice, (as Hobbes sup- 
poses) than by divesting it of al] the common marks of direction and of locality, that so 
unnatural @ modification 6f speech is rendered subservient to the purposes of the im- 
postor. 

In Plato’s Dialogue, eutitled Sophista, the following words occur : Evrog imopdeyyousw, 
wg cerowov Euguxdsa. (Plato, Ed. Serrani, Vol. I. p. 252. C.) Mr Gray remarks on this 
passage, that Eurycles was an Ryyaorpyzudo;, and that those who had the same faculty 
were called after him Ewryclite. Serranus translates aroroy,importunum et absurdum. Ie 
it not more reasonable to suppose ae Plato used the word aromov in its literal, and, in 
this case, much more appropriate sense, to denote the distinguishing faculty of a ventri- 
loquist, by which he contrives to appear without place or position, or, which comes to 
the same thing, to change his apparent place at pleasure: in the words of Seneca, 
Nusquam est, qui ubique est.—(Sen. Epist. 2.) | 
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were, really in“his--possession: My- opportunities, however, of 
witnessing-such exhibitions have been but few, and never af- 
forded. me access to a particular examination of the perfornier ; 
I would be understood, therefore, rather to propose a query for 
the consideration of others, than. to give a decided opinion of 
my own.* That the imagination alone of the spectators, when 
skilfully managed, may be rendered subservient, in a consider- 
able degree, to the purposes of the ventriloquist, I am fully sa- 
tisfied ; and I am rather inclined to think that, when seconded 
by such powers of imitation as some mimics possess, it 1s quite 
sufficient to account for all the phenomena of ventriloquism of 
which { have ever heard. 


Suppose, for example, a ventriloquist -to personate a father 
in the attitude of listening from a window to the voice of his 
child, who is exposed to some sudden and imminent danger 
below. It is easy to conceive him possessed of such theatrical 
skill, as will transport in imagination the audience to the spot 
where the child is supposed to be placed, and so rivet their 
attention to what is passing there, as will render his imitation 
of its feeble and distant cries a much more imposing illusion 
than it would otherwise be : or, to take a case which is seldom 
omitted among feats of ventriloquism,—suppose the performer 
to carry on an imaginary dialogue up a chimney with a chim- 
ney-sweeper in danger of suffocation. How-4mperfect an imi- 





© 1 shall ever regret that the state of my health cepdered sie eealtls fe ee toa 
tend the extraordinary, and, by all accounts, unparalleled performances lately exhibited 
in Scotland by M. Alexandre. 
ii 
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tation.of:a:person in such unusual circumstances will be suffi- 
cient, if aided by tolerable theatrical powers, to produce such a 
degrée of resemblance as will occasion that amusing surprise 
and wonder, which are, more or less, the objects of all the Imi- 
tative Arts. Even in the case of painting, a perfectly complete 
deception is:never the aim of the artist; as a great part of the 
pleasure arises from the perception of the difficulty surmounted, 
and consequently would be diminished if the painter should to 
appearance have achieved an impossibility. “ Deception,” (says 
Sir Joshua Reynolds) “which is so often recommended by 
“ writers on the theory of painting, instead of advancing the art, 
“is, in reality, carrying it back to its infant state.”* Diderot 
plainly erttertained the same idea, and has expressed it still more 
explicitly, and with much greater precision. “ Les arts d’imi- 
“ tation sont toujours fondés sur une hypothése ; ce n’est pas le 
“ vrai qui nous charme, c’est le mensonge approchant de la vertté.le 
“ plus prés possible.”+ In these few words, Diderot has conveyed 
completely my notion of the source of the pleasure afforded by 
the imitations of the ventriloquist. 


From the very interesting and intelligent narrative of Cap- 
tain Lyon, it appears that the art of ventriloquism is not un- 
known among the Esquimaux, and that it is. employed by them 





* Reynold’s Works, Vol. III. p. 176. Third edition. 

+ Diderot, Observations eur un ouvrage intitule, “ Garrick et les rCrre Angloie.” 
Memoire@ Historiques, &c. par M. le Baron de GAnm, Tom. I. P. 100. aera 
chez Colburn, 1414. 
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for the, same purposes to which Jt..was, so. often made, sybser- 
vient inthe ancient world. . _ The following. passage. appears, to 
me so saisausaneed shall transcribe the whole of it. 


ae Remon our. Pigtodlike aeaannanes were two female and 
“a few male wizards, of whom’the principal was Toolemak. 
“This, personage was cunning and intelligent, and, whether 
“ professionally, or from his skill in the chase, but perhaps from 
“ both reasons, was considered by all the tribe as a man of im- 
“ portance. As J invariably paid great deference to his opinion 
“on all subjects connected with his calling, he freely commu- 
“ nicated to me his superior knowledge, and did not scruple to 
“allow of my being present at his interview with Tornga, or 
“ his patron spirit. In consequence of this, I took an early op- 
“ portunity of requesting my friend to exhibit his skill in my 
“cabin. His old wife was with him, and by much flattery, and 
“an accidental display of a glittering knife and some beads, 
. “ she assisted me in obtaining my request. Al lighi excluded, 
“ our sorcerer began chanting to his wife with great vehemence, 
“ and she, in return, answered by singing the Amna-aya, which 
- was not discontinued during the whole ceremony, As far as 
“1 could hear, he afterwards began turning himself rapidly 
“round, and, in a loud powerful voice, vociferated for Tornga 
“with great impatience, at the same time blowing < and snorting 
. “like a Walrus. His noise, impatience, and agitation, | increased 
“ every moment, and he at length seated himself on the deck, 
“ varying his tones, and. making a. rustling with his clothes. 


: « Suddenly the voice seemed smothered, and was so managed 
bo 
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“ ay to sound:as if retréating ‘berieath the deck, each’ moment 
“ becoming more distant, and ultimately giving the idea of be- 
“ing many feet below the cabin, when it ceased entirely. His 
“ wife now, In answer to my queries, informed me very serious- 
“ly, that he had dived, and that he would send up :Tornga. 
“ Accordingly, in about half a minute, a distant blowing was 
“heard very slowly approaching, and a voice, which differed 
“from that we at first had heard, was at times mingled ‘with 
“the blowing, until at length both sounds became distinct, and 
“the old woman informed me that Tornga was come to answer 
“my questions. I accordingly asked several questions of the 
“ gagacious spirit, to each of which inquiries I received an an- 
“ swer by two loud slaps on the deck, which I was given to un- 
“ derstand was favourable. A very hollow, yet powerful voice, 
“certainly much different from the tones of Toolemak, now 
“ chanted for some time, and a strange jumble of hisses, groans, 
“ shouts, and gabblings like a turkey, succeeded in rapid order. 
“ The. old woman sang with increased energy ; and, as I took 
“it for granted that this was all intended to astonish the Ka- 
“ bloona, I cried repeatedly that I was very much afraid. This, 
“ as I expected, added fuel to the fire, until the poor immortal, 
. “ exhausted by its own might, asked leave to retire. The voice 
“ gradually sunk from our hearing, as at first, and a very indis- 
“ tinct hissing succeeded : in its advance, it sounded like the 
“tone produced by the wind on the base chord of an Eolian 
“harp; this was soon changed to a rapid hiss like that of a 
“ rocket, and Toolemak, with a yell, announced his return. 1 
«hadSneld my breath at the first distant hissing, and twice ex- 
“« hausted myself, yet our conjurer did not once respire, and 
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“even his returning and powerful yell was uttered ‘without a 
“ previous stop or epee of air.”* ae 


What follows is a farther proof of the extent and: versatility 
of the imitative powers possessed by: some of these savages. 


“ Ohotook, and his intelligent wife lligliak, paid me a visit, 
“ and from them I obtained the names of many birds and ani- 
“mals, by showing specimens and drawings. Their little boy, 
“an ugly and stupid-looking young glutton, astonished me by 
“ the aptitude with which he imitated the cries ofeach crea- 
“ture as it was exhibited. ‘The young ducks answering the 
“ distant call of their mother, had all the effect of ventriloquism; 
“ indeed, every sound, from the angry: growl .of a: bear, 40: the 
“ sharp hum of a miskitoe, was given in a wonderful manner by 
“ this boy.” + 


* Captain Lyon’s Private Journal, pp. 359, 360. + Ibid, pp. 149, 150. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 


OF THE VARIETIES OF INTELLECTUAI. CHARACTER. 


Section [.. 
General Observations. 


Hiruerto we have been employed in analyzing the Human 
Understanding into those simple faculties from which our va- 
rious intellectual operations result. The analysis is, after all, 
probably far from being complete; but I hope it is sufficient- 
ly distinct and comprehensive to afford an explanation of the 
most important phenomena, and to illustrate the method 
by which the science may be farther advanced by future in- 
quirers. 


Ofgthe Faculties which have passed under review in the 
former. parts of this work, some traces are to be found in the 
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minds, of all men. Even Abstraction, that faculty which, more 
than any other, requires cultivation for its developement, is 
exercised, on many occasions, by children and savages, al- 
though in a very inferior degree to that of which speculative 
minds are capable. These faculties, therefore, may be con- 
sidered as essential capacities of the human. understanding, 
and as characteristical endowments of our species. 


From the various possible combinations and modifications of 
these faculties result all the varieties. of genius and of intellec- 
tual character among men. What are the original disparities 
in their capacities, it is impossible for us to ascertain ; but, from 
the analogy of the body, it is presumable that such disparities — 
exist, notwithstanding what has been so ingeniously advanced 
to the contrary by Helvetius and his followers. I confess, for 
my own part, that I never was an admirer of this philosophy, 
so fashionable, about forty years ago, on the continent ; but I do 
not mean to dispute its principles at present. That the different 
situations into ‘which men are thrown by the accidents of life, 
would preduce great diversities in their talents, even on the 
supposition that their original capacities were the same, is un- 
doubtedly. true; but it is surely pushing the conclusion too 
far to affirm, that:no original inequalities exist ; when no proof 
from the fact can be: produced of. such an assertion, and when 
so strong an analogy as that of the natural disparities among 
men, in point of bodily advantages, leads to an opposite opi- 
nion. A farther argument for this, may, I think, be deduced 
from the art of Physiognomy, which; notwithstanding the ex- 
| aggerated. and absurd tad of:some of its professors, 
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sbéths' to have “areal foundation in the /principles of Human 
Nature. “That there are native varieties in the form of the 
head, and in the cast of the features, will not be disputed ; and. 
if these are at all significant of the intellectual operations. 
they would lead us to infer a corresponding variety in our 
mental gifts. It is not a little curious, that this theory of the 
original equality of minds should form part of the same sys- 
tem which refers all the phenomena of thought to a mechani- 
cal organization of the particles of matter.* 


At the same time, it must be acknowledged, that, supposing 
two minds to be originally equal in all respects, the most tri- 
fling external circumstances may create between them the 
most important differences in the result. “ Ipsi animi, magni 
“refert, quali in corpore locati sint: Multa enim ¢ corpore 
« existunt, quae acuant mentem; multa, que obtundant.”-+ How 
often has the head both of man and woman been completely 
turned by a more than common share of personal beauty ! and 
how often has a deformity of body led the person afflicted with 
it to signalize himself by extraordinary mental endowments and 
accomplishments. “ It is good” (says Lord Bacon) “ to consider 
“ deformity, not as a signe, which is deceivable, but as a cause 
« which seldom faileth of the effect. Whosoever hath any thing 
“ fixed in his Peron: that doth induce contempt, hath also a 


erent 





_*. The ‘observations of physicians on the indications of character, to be collected 
from bodily temperaments | of individuals, afford another presumption, equally 
strong, agaihet the theory of Helv etius. 

+ Cie. Tuscul. Disp. Lib. i. c. 33. 
VOL, TIL. 11 
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“ perpetual spur in himself, to rescue and deliver aoe from 
. scorn.” ue | 


Even the effects of stature upon the mind are not undeserv- 
ing of attention. It is remarked by a very accurate and pro- 
found observer of human character, that “ little men are com- 
“monly decisive and oracular in their opinions.” To what 
this is owing, it may not be easy to conjecture; but I have lit- 
tle doubt of the reality of the fact. The whole of the portrait 
[ allude to is so spirited, that we may confidently conclude it 
was closely copied after nature. 


“ Nous nous arrétames auprés de l’université pour regarder 
“ quelques affiches de livres qu’on venoit d’attacher a la porte. 
« Plusieurs personnes s’amusoient aussi a les lire ; et j’appercus 
“ parmi ceux-la un peitt-komme qui disoit son sentiment sur ces 





* Bacon’s Essays.—This very deep and just observation was probably pointed at the 
Physiognomical Theories of Campanella, then much in fashion over Europe,—theories in 
which, it cannot be denied, there is much truth ; but to which numerous exceptions 
may be expected to occur, from the superiority of moral over physical causes, when 
sd are fairly brought into competition with each other. 

Crine ruber, niger ore, brevis pede, lumine leesus, 
- Rem magnam prestas, Zoile, si bonus es.—Martial, Epig. 54. aie 

The epigrammatic point in these lines is sufficiently happy ; but:the thought is trite 
and shallow, when compared with the hint suggested by Bacon, to attend chiefly, in 
such cases, to the probable effect, upon a powerful] mind, of these physical disadvantages, 
in rousing a noble ambition to surmount the obstacles which they oppose to its pro- 
gress, | 
For some ingenious and pleasing illustrations of this idea, see an Essay on Deformi- 
ty, by William Hay, Esq. London, 1754. 
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% ouvrages: affichés, Je remarquai qu’en l’écoutait avec une 
_ & extréme attention, et je jugeai en méme tems qui’l croyait 
“ mériter qu'on l’écoutat. I] paroissoit vain, et il avoit l’esprit 
“ décisif, comme l’ont la plupart des petits hommes.” * 


.I have often thought that it would furnish an interesting 
and important subject of inquiry, to examine the effects. pro- 
duced on the intellectual faculties by the different pursuits to 
which men betake themselves in a civilized society ; and with 
this view, in treating of the power of Abstraction, have suggest- 
ed a few hints with respect to the effects resulting from habits 
of speculation considered in contrast with habits of business. 
These very slight remarks, hovever, were confined to the most 
general and obvious cases of the problem, and throw but 
little light on those more delicate peculiarities which take their 
rise from particular studies, and which distinguish the different 
classes of literary men from each other. ‘lhe metaphysician, (for 
example,) the mathematician, the poet, the critic, the anti- 
quary, strengthen, by their respective pursuits, a correspond~ 
ing combination of faculties and principles, while they. suffer 
others to remain without due cultivation: And it is surely an 
inquiry which promises to be at once curious and useful, to 
ascertain, with somewhat of logical precision, in. what respects 
their intellectual characters may be expected to be severally 
marked and discriminated. 


Before, however, I proceed to this subject, } shall avail my- 





* Gil Blas, Liv. iv. chap, vi. 
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self of, the present opportunity to add a few observations of a 
more. general nature, in farther prosecution of those which I 
have offered in my first Volume. 


In reflecting on the endless varieties of Human Character, one 
of the most important, and, at the same time, one of the most 
obvious distinctions that occur to us, is between those men 
who, in the conduct of life, are guided by steady and systema- 
tical views ; and that much more numerous class who, without 
any fixed principles, are influenced from day to day, by im- 
mediate prospects of interest and ambition; by the force of 
passion; by the caprice of the moment ; or by the ever-changing 
opinions and manners of the times. It 1s evident, that of nei- 
ther of these two descriptions of individuals, can any just esti- 
mate be formed from a hasty survey, or an occasional acquain- 
tance. ‘The weakest and most unprincipled, if seen at some 
lucky conjuncture, when interest, or humour, or fashion, happen 
to point out the same path with reason and duty, may be sup- 
posed to be actuated by motives to which he is a stranger ; 
while, on the other hand, a man of the most decided character, | 
and the most comprehensive sagacity, if judged of by an ob- 
server of a more limited mind than himself, may be censured 
as wavering and inconsistent in his purposes, from a hasty view 
of those very measures, which, if combined with the other parts 
of his history, would afford the most unequivocal proofs of the 
unceasing constancy with which he had prosecuted his object. 
It is they alone who are acquainted with all the circumstances 
of a long voyage,—with the variable winds and the accidental 
currents, according to which the pilot was forced, from time to 
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time, to shape his course,—who are able to pronounce on his at- 
tention and skill as a navigator. To a spectator who happen- 
ed only to observe the ship when on a particular tack, how dif- 
ferent might its destination appear from what it was in reality ! 
And how essentially necessary may have been this apparent 
‘deviation, to steer it to the harbour for which it was bound ! 


Of the differences now remarked in the conduct of indivi- 
duals, part depend on intellectual, and part on moral charac- 
ter. ‘fo the former class must be referred the original con- 
ception of a magnificent design, and the arrangement of the 
measures by which it is to be accomplished. To the latter, the 
steadiness, perseverance, and force of mind displayed in carry- 
ing it into execution; and, above all, its ultimate tendency 
with respect to the happiness and improvement of our fellow- 
creatures. Notwithstanding, however, the justness of this theo- 
retical distinction, it will be found to require less attention in 
the actual study of Human Nature, than might at first be ex- 
pected. A comprehensive and enlightened understanding is 
but rarely unaccompanied with a corresponding enlargement 
and benevolence of heart; and still fewer are the cases, in 
which a weak, shallow, and contracted head does not contrive 
to shape, for its own ends, a selfish, casuistical, and pettyfog- 
ging code of morality. 


If, from the crowd who are occupied only about their own 
personal concerns, we turn our thoughts to those who move in 
a. higher sphere, and study the history of the few statesmen 
who have laboured to identify their fame with the permanent 
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interests of their country and of mankind, we shail find many 
adglitional reasons for. distrusting, in theér case, the opinions 
formed with respect to them by their contemporaries. Accus- 
tomed by their habits of thought (and wisely accustomed for 
the objects they had in view) to look rather to general princi- 
ples than to temporary expedients, they no doubt laid their 
account, in proportion as they were confident of the ultimate 
result, with sinking, in the meantime, below the level of men, 
who, by flattering the passions and prejudices of their times, 
have seemed to lead that multitude which they only followed. 
“The children of this. world”. {it is said in Scripture)“ are 
“ wiser tn their generatton than the ‘children of light.;” and it | 
is, accordingly, from generations yet to come, that they who 
“shine as lights in the midst of darkness”:must expect their 
reward. 


. Nor. is even ¢hss reward certain, excepting where a long career 
of public life has completely unfolded the general principles of 
policy by which their conduct, amidst all its apparent anoma- 
lies, was systematically: guided. What was formerly remarked 
with respect.to projectors in the concerns of private life, is still 
more. strikingly. exemplified in the case of statesmen; that 
they are often overtaken by ruin, while sowing the seeds of a 
harvest which others are to reap. “ A few:years more might 
“ have secured to themselves the prize which they had in view ; 
“and changed the opinion of the world, (which is always re- 
“ gulated by the accidental circumstanees,of failure or of suc- 
“ cegs,) from, contempt of their folly, into admiration of Their 
“ sagacity and. perseverance... 
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© It is observed by Comte de Bussi, that time remedies all 

“ mischances, and that men die unfortunate, only because 
“they did not live long enough. Mareschal d’Estrée, who 
“ died rich at a hundred, would have died a beggar, had he 
“lived only to eighty. The maxim, like most other apothegms, 
“ is stated in terms much too unqualified ; but it may furnish 
“ matter for many interesting reflections to those who have 
“ surveyed, with attention, the characters which have passed be- 
“ fore them on the stage of life; or who amuse themselves with 
“ marking the trifling and fortuitous circumstances by which 
“the multitude are decided, in pronouncing their verdicts of 
“ foresight, or of improvidence.”* 


But in this field, which is obviously of boundless extent, I 
must not indulge myself in expatiating longer. A much more 
limited view of the subject is all that | have destined for -the 
matter of this Chapter ; in which I propose only to treat, and 
that very briefly, of the practical tendency of certain scientific 
pursuits to modify the intellectual powers. I begin, first, with 
considering the tendency, in this respect, of Metaphysical In. 
quiries ; after which, I shall consider, secondly, the Effects’ of 
Mathematical Studies ; and, thirdly, the Effects produced by 
the Culture of those arts which are addressed to the Imagina: 
tion. . The considerations stated under these three heads, to- 
gether with a few remarks which I shall add on the Characte- 
ristical Differences of the Sexes, will serve as a sufficient os 
men of the iaaiauaaie to which I allude. 





* Elemente of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Vol. II. p. 151.7-Third Edition. 
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Section II. 
The Metaphysictan. 


I nap formerly occasion to mention the etymology of the 
word Metaphysics, and the different acceptations in which it 
has, at different times, been used in the schools of philosophy. 
In this section, however, I employ it in that loose and popular 
sense in which it is generally understood in our own language ; 
—-a sense so very extensive, as to confound together, in the 
common apprehensions of mankind, a great variety of studies 
which have a very remote relation to each other; but which, 
as they all require nearly the same sort of mental exertion, may, 
without any impropriety, be classed together in the following 
disquisition. Of these studies, the first, in point of dignity, as 
well as utility, is unquestionably that which relates to the-fa- 
culties and powers of the human mind ; to which may be added,, 
as branches of the same science, our logical inquiries concerning 
the conduct of the unuderstanding,—our ethical inquiries can: 
cerning the theory of morals,—our philological inquiries tom: 
cerning universal grammar,—our critical inquiries conéerning. 
the philosophy of rhetoric and of the fine arts. The same word 
Metaphysics is applied to. those abstract speculations whieh re-. 
late to the objects of mathematics and of physics,—to our spe- 
culations, for example, with respect to number, proportion, 
space, duration,—the first principles.of, the algebraical lzte— 
the first principles of the method of fluxions,—the ils ‘aie 


il- 
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ples: of the caleulus of probabilities——the measurement of 
forces, and of the other quantities which fall under the con. 
sideration of the natural philosopher,—the history of our ideas 
of hardness, softness, extension, figure, motion, aud of other 
analogous affections of matter, which, in consequence of our 
early familiarity with them, are seldom subjected to a scientific 
examination. Above all, it continues to be applied (and, accord- 
ing to vulgar opinion, with peculiar propricty,) to the scho- — 
lastic discussions concerning the nature and essence of the soul, 
and various other topics, on which experience and observation 
supply us with no dafa as a foundation for our reasonings. 


In the different acceptations which have been just enume- 
rated, of the word Metaphysics, it appears, at first sight, to con- 
vey ideas altogether unconnected. It is not improbable, how- 
ever, that we may be able, by a little attention, to trace some 
circumstances common to them all. When a philosophical 
term is transferred from one thing to another, it seldom hap- 
pens that the transference is made wholly at random. Some 
sort. of connection or analogy has been perceived between the 
two subjects, by a kind of intuition, although it may require 
much reflection to enable us to say in what the connection con- 
sists, The study of the metaphorical, and perhaps still more of 
(what Ihave elsewhere called) the transttive* application of 
language, may, in this way, often assist us in tracing the rela- 





‘© kn expression which T have borrowed from the late very ingenious Mr Payne 
Knight,'‘author of the Analytical Inquiry into the Principles of Taste See Philosophi- 
cal Eesays, p. 218.) 

VOL. IL. Kk 
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tions! arnong the different objects of ‘our knowledge’; o}at 
least, may ‘help us to account for the intellectual proeess ‘by! 
which men have been led to comprehend, under a comzmion’ 
term, things apparently different, and even heterogeneous. 


With respect to the inquiries formerly enumerated, they wilt 
all be found, upon examination, to agree in this—that they're. 
quire the same sort of mental exertion for their prosecution, 
inasmuch as all of them depend, for their chief materials, on that 
power (called by Mr Locke Reflection) by which the mind turns 
its attention inwards upon its own operations, and the subjects 
of its own congciousness. In researches concerning our intel- 
lectual and active powers, the mind directs its attention to the 
faculties which it exercises, or to the propensities which put 
these faculties in motion. In al} the other inquiries which were 
mentioned, the materials of our reasoning are drawn chiefly; if 
not entirely, from our own internal resources. Thus, the know- 
ledge we have of space and duration is not derived from an ex- 
perimental examination of things external, but from reflection 
upon ideas coéval with the first exercise of our senses. The 
ideas are, indeed, at first suggested to the mind by the percep- 
tions of sense ; but when we engage in metaphysical inquiries 
eoricerning them, alt our knowledge is derived from materials 
within ourselves. In like manner, it is from: sense that we de- 
rive our ‘ideas of hardness, softness, figure, and motion ; bet 
when’ these ideas have been once formed, the metaphysician is 
in possession of all the data from whieh hiv subsequent conehiv 
sions with respect t¢ them are to 'be \dedweed ¢ nor‘ could ede 

rive any ‘dadistande: ih ‘such’ ingdities from ‘a ‘thousand’ et peyi- 
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ments on-hard, seft, fgured,.ax moving bedies. Indeed, all the 
maptaphysical knowledge which we ever can acquire about these 
. qualities, amounts only. to a knowledge of the manner in which 
our ideas of them are first introduced into the mind ; or, to speak 
more properly, of the occasions when our thoughts were first 
led to those subjects. Although, therefore, our metaphysical in- 
quiries concerning hardness, softness, figure, and motion,seem, at 
first, to have for their objects external existences, yet they are car- 
riedon entirely by the exercise of reflection on ourmental opera- 
tions. Similar observations are applicable to our metaphysical 
inquiries concerning number and proportion. In our critical 
researches concerning the principles of the fine arts, our object 
is, to arrest those ideas which commonly pass through the mind 
so rapidly as not to be attended to, in order to detect the causes 
on which our pleasures depend,—an exercise of our faculties 
very. similar to that which we have been now considering. . In 
short, I apprehend that all our metaphysical speculations on 
these points aim only at a more precise dejinition of our ideas : 
or rather at a description of the occasions on which they are 
formed. . 


From this account of the nature and object of metaphysical 
studies, it is evident that. those individuals who are habitually 
oceupied with them cannot fail to acquire a more than ordinary 
capacity of withdrawing their thoughts from things external, 
and,of, directing them to the phenomena of Mind. They ac- 
quire, algo, a disposition to examine the origin, of whatsoever 
combfhations they may find established in the fancy, and a su- 
- periority to the casual associations which warp common. under- 
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standings. , Hence'an accuracy and a subtlety in: theindistinc- 
tions on all subjects, and those peculiarities in their views, which — 
are characteristical of unbiassed and original speculation. ‘But, — 
perhaps, the most valuable fruit they derive from their researches 
is, that scrupulous precision in the use of language, upon which, 
more than upon any one circumstance whatever, the. logieal 





accuracy of our reasonings, and the justness of our-conclusions, 
essentially depend. Accordingly, it will be found, on:a review 
of the History of the Sciences, that the most important steps 
which have been made in some of those apparently the most 
remote from metaphysical pursuits, (in the science, for example, 
of Polttical Economy,) have been made by men trained to the 
exercise of their intellectual powers, by early habits of abstract 
meditation.* 


_ These important advantages, however, are not tobe pur- 
chased by the Metaphysician, without some danger of corre- 
-sponding inconveniences. As the materialsof his reasoning in his 
favourite inquiries lie entirely within himself, he has no occa- 
sion to look abroad for objects to furnish an exercise to: his 
powers, or to gratify his curiosity ; and, unless he is at much 
pains to counteract this tendency by other studies, will be. apt 
to. contract gradually.an inattention to what is passing around 
him, and a want of interest.in the observation, not only of phy- 
sical phenomena, but of the characters and manners of the so- 
gigty, around him. When the mere metaphysicjan, accordingly, 





* Locke, Hume, Smith, Quesnai, Turgot, Morellet, Genovesi, &c. 
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is dalled: on’ to’ exercise his- faculties on ‘other subjects, he edh- 
noteasily submit to the task of examining details, or of ascer- 
taining facts; and is apt to seize on a'few data as first princi- 
»ples, following them out ‘boldly to their remotest consequences, 
-and afterwards employing his ingenuity to reconcile, by means of 
false refinements, his theoretical assumptions with the excep- 
tions-which seem to contradict them. The stock of his acquired 
knowledge, too, is frequently extremely limited; the phenomena 
about which his curiosity is habitually occupied furnishing in- 
exhaustible materials to his powers of reasoning and invention, 
without subjecting him to the fatigue of minute and circum- 
stantial observation, or of a laborious research into the opinions 
of others. ‘What farther contributes to limit his information, 
is the insulated nature of his pursuits. Most of. the other 
sciences have such mutual connections and relations, that the 
attention we bestow on any one excites our curiosity with re- 
spect to the rest ;. while they all unite in a common tendency 
‘to lead the thoughts occasionally to those speculations which 
the metaphysician considers as his peculiar province. Of his 
appropriate studies alone, it is a distinguishing ‘characteristic 
‘to-engross to themselves that attention which they have once 
deeply engaged, and, by withdrawing the curiosity from the 
fields of observation, of experiment, and of research, to shut up 
all. the external etn of mses Nason 


Slisiaadileit studies, when their effects dre not powerfully 

i controlled. by the moral principles and feelings of our nature, 
havé a tendency to encourage a disposition to unlimited scep- 
ticism on the most interesting and important subjects of philo- 
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sophical, inquiry... As they show us the accidental origin of many. 
of,those associations which we were previously accustomed. to: 
consider as inseparable from our constitution, they ‘are. apt to: 
suggest doubts with respect to. the certainty: of opinions. for 
which we have the clearest evidence. The impression produced 
by such doubts is the greater, as we have not,-here the same 
checks on the abuses of our reasoning powers, which serve to 
guard us against error in the other sciences. In physics, our 
speculative mistakes are contradicted by facts which strike our 
senses. In mathematics, an erroneous supposition leads to its 
own correction, by the absurdity and inconsistency in which it 
involves us. But, in metaphysics, the absurdities and inconsis- 
tencies to which we are led by almost all the systems hitherto 
proposed to the world, instead of suggesting corrections and im- 
provements on.these systems, have commonly had the effect of 
producing scepticism with respect to all of them alike.: We 
have a memorable instance of this in the following candid con- 
fession of Mr Hume. “ The intense view of these manifold 
“ contradictions and imperfections in human reason has se 
“ wrought upon me and heated my brain, that I.am ready to 
“ reject. all belief.and reasoning, and can look upon no opinion 
- as more probable or likely than another.” * | 


Metaphysical studies, when carried to an excess, have, more- 
over, a. tendency to repress the enthusiasm of our active. pursuits, 
and, to:deaden our sensibility to many of the best.enjoyments. 





“"Treptig of Huptan Neware, Vali. p. 466. Fie Baan, 
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of which our natureis susceptible. Tn ardent minds, habitual:” 
ly oecupied with the business of -life, the intellectual powers: 
are directed to their proper objects, without attracting (at ledst 
in the moment of their exercise) any attention to themselves : 

and the more completely the object engrosses the thouglits, the 

less is the understanding likely to speculate about its own ope- 

rations. In the case of:the Metaphysician, the attention is di- 

_ vided between the object and his own mind ; and frequently 

the former is valued only so far as it furnishes an occasion for 

experiments and observations on the latter. 


A similar effect is produced by the same studies on our sen- 
sibility to the various sources of agreeable emotion, more par- 
ticularly in matters of taste. By withdrawing our attention 
from the pleasures we experience, and directing it to an inves- 
tigation or analysis of their sources, they have a tendency to 
dispel the enchantment upon which, in numberless instances, 
the pleasing effect depends. The beauties of art, and some- 
times even those of nature, vanish before the eye of the mi- 
croscopical observer ; or at least are to be relished only in fall 
perfection, when we yield ourselves up to the gratifications 
which they offer. It is, accordingly, in the thoughtless period 
of youth alone, that they fill the soul with rapture, and warm 
it into enthusiasm. We feel a delightful wonder at the new 
_world which is opening to our senses, and at the untried ca- 
pacities of the Human Mind ; but are too much engrossed with 
the pleasures we enjoy, to think of tracing their efficient or 
their fal causes. Our situation resembles that of the heroes 
of romance, when they find themselves surrounded with beau- 
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tiful scenes which have been called into existence by the: power 
of magic, and’ are ravished with celestial music without: being 
able to perceive the musician.* ) 


While metaphysical studies, however, ‘contract in this way’ 
the sphere of our enjoyment, they enlarge it in another, by the 
pleasures arising from the exercise of the understanding, and 
from the gratification of the curiosity. Whether the compen- 
sation be complete or not, I shall not at present inquire ;+ as 





* The following are the remarks of the Abbé Morellet on the impressions which 
he received on his first arrival at Rome, from the masterpieces of painting and statuary 
with which that capital abounds. As he was from his youth passionately addicted to 
metaphysical pursuits, and eminently distinguished by habits of deep reflection, his tes- 
timony on this subject is of peculiar value. ‘“ Je dois dire 4 mahonte, que l’impression . 
“© que je recevais de ces chefs-d’ceuvres des arts était faible en comparaison de celle que 
“‘ Je voyais en quelques véritables amateurs et dans les artistes. D’abord ma vue est 
“un peu courte, ce qui est un désavantage immense ; mais ensuite je suis fort incliné 4 
*t croire que I’habitude de penser un peu profondément, d’occuper au dedans toutes les 
 facultés de son ame, de se concentrer pour ainsi dire en soi, est, jusqu’ A un certain 
‘ point, ennemie ou cxclusive de la sensibilit¢ que demandent lea Arts du dessin. Dif. 
“ ficilement un Métaphysicien sera-t-il un habile Artiste, ou un habile Artiste un bon 
“ Métaphysicien. Celui-ci est un homme interieur qui ne voit qu’ en lui méme, qui a, si 
“ Yose ainsi parler, les yeux tournés en dedans ; l’artiste et l’amateur sont, au con- 
“traire, tout yeux, et tout oreilles, leur Ame se repand au dehors ; les couleurs, les 
“s formes, les situations, voila ce qui les frappe sans cesse, tandis que le philosophe n’est 
“ gceupé que de rapports, de différences, de généralités, d’ abstractions. | 

* Que cette opposition de Peapeit et du gout des beaux arts avec Vesprit métaphy- 
sf sique et Pphilosophique soit générale ou non, je déclare qu’ au moins elle est en moi 
“ jusqu’a un certain degre. Les tableaux rm ‘ont fait peu de plaisir. "Mémoires de P Abbe 
Moreliet, Tom. I. pp. 56, 57: 

+ What was Sterne’s opinion upon this. point may. be gueegpd | from the fillowing 


passage: < q would. go fifty miles op foot to kiss the band of that man whose generous 
| ¥ 
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my, object is, not to compare the advantages and disadvantages 
of. different literary pursuits, but to remark t elr general ef- 
fect in modifying the principles of our nature, as intellectual, 





active, and sensitive beings. Whatever opinion we may form 
on this speculative question, one thing seems to be equally in- 
disputable, that if the pleasures of Imagination, when uncon- 
trolled by the exercise of the reasoning faculty, affect the mind 
with the most exquisite delight, it is only by combining the 
pleasures arising from both parts of our frame, that the dura- 
tion of the former can be prolonged beyond the short period 
of youth; or that they can be enjoyed even then, for’ any 
length of time, without ending in languor and satiety. The 
activity which always accompanies the exercise of our reason- 
ing powers, seems, In truth, to be essentially necessary to en- 
liven the comparatively indolent state of mind which the plea- 
sures of Imagination and of Taste have a tendency to encou- 
rage. Such a combination, too, will be found the most ef- 
fectual, perhaps the only expedient, for preserving the powers 
of Imagination and Fancy in full vigour to the close of life ; 
while, on the other hand, without the sésmulus which these 
powers apply to our active propensities, Reasoning and In- 





“ heart will give up the reins of his imagination into his author's hands,——be pleased 
‘“‘ he knows not why, and cares not wherefore.——Mr Burke has expressed the same 
opinion in stronger and less equivocal terms. ‘‘ The pleasures of imagination” (he ob. 
serves) «are much higher than any which are derived from a rectitude of the judg- 
“ ment : ‘the judgment i is, for the greater part, employed in throwing stumbling-blocks 
« in the way of the imagination, in dissipating the scenes of its enchantment, and i in 

“ tyidly us. down to the disagreeable yoke of our reagon.”—_See the Essay on Taste, pre- 
fixed to his Inquiry fi the Sublime and Beautiful. 
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vention would have scarcely any motive to animate their ex- 
) fu } 

ertions, after the period when the stronger passions have spent 

their force. 


The field in which the powers of the Metaphysician appear 
to greatest advantage, is in general and comprehensive views 
of Science, and of Human affairs; such views as Leibnitz as- 
cribes to Bacon and Campanella in the following passage : * 
“Some men, in conducting operations where an attention to 
“minutiz is requisite, discover a mind vigorous, subtile, and 
“versatile, and seem to be equal to any undertaking how 
“arduous soever. But when they are called upon to act 
“on a greater scale, they hesitate, and are lost in their own 
“meditations ; distrustful of their judgment, and consci- 
“ous of their incompetency to the scene in which they are 
“ placed; men, in a word, possessed of a genius rather acute 
“than comprehensive. A similar difference may be traced 
“among authors. What can be more acute than Descartes 
“in physics, or than Hobbes in morals! And yet, if the one 
“be compared with Bacon, and the other with Campanella, 
“the former writers seems to grovel upon the earth,—the 
“ latter to soar to the heavens, by the vastness of their concep- 
“ tions, their plans, and their enterprises ; and to aim at objects 
“ beyond the reach of the human powers. The former, accord- 
“ ingly, are best fitted for delivering the first elements of know- 
“ ledge, the latter for establishing conclusions of important and 
“ general application.” 


* How Leibnits was led to unite these two names, it is not easy to imagine. 
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This tendency to abstraction and generalization commonly 
grows upon us as we advance in life; partly from our own 
growing impatience in the study of particulars, and partly from © 
the inaptitude of our declining faculties to embrace with ac 
curacy a multiplicity of minute details. Hence, the mind is 
led to experience an increasing delight in those vantage- 
grounds which afford it an enlarged survey of its favourite ob- 
jects. The flattened eye which can no longer examine the 
microscopical beauties of an insect’s wing, may yet enjoy the 
variegated tints of an autumnal wood, or wander over the mag- 
nificence of an Alpine prospect. 


Is it not owing to this, among other causes, that time ap- 
pears to pass more swiftly the longer we live? As the events 
we contemplate swell in magnitude and importance, (the at- 
tention being daily less engrossed with individuals, and more 
with communities and nations,) the scene must, of course, 
shift more slowly, and the plot advance more leisurely to its 
accomplishment. Hence, that small portion of our thread 
which remains unspun, appears to bear a less and less propor- 
tion to the space likely to be occupied by the transactions in 
which we are interested. Franklin, towards the close of life, 
complained repeatedly in my hearing, that time passed much 
more rapidly in his old age than when he was young. “ The 
“year” (he said) “ is no sooner begun than it is ended ;”— 
adding with his usual good humour, “J am sometimes tempted 
“to think they do not give us so good measure now as former- 
# ly 4 ‘Whoever compares the latter part of this great man’s 
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history with his firet outset, will not think this change in his 
estimate of time very wonderful. 


The feelings which Franklin experienced when an old man, 
in consequence of the accidental cireumstances of his history, 
are the natural effects of the habits of thinking which the phi- 
losopher loves to indulge. In consequence of these habits, 
he feels every day more and more as a citizen of the world ; 
and, associating himself with the inhabitants of the most re- 
mote regions, takes a deeper interest in the universal drama of 
human affairs. And if, in consequence of this, his years should 
appear to pass over his head more swiftly, it must be remem- 
bered that, after a certain period of life, this ceases to be a mis- 
fortune. Franklin himself, while he affected to hold a differ- 
ent language, plainly considered the matter in this light ; and, 
indeed, could not have given a stronger proof of the happiness 
of his old age, than by the complaints he made of the rapid 
flight of time. It is only when our prospects accord with our 
wishes, that we are liable to the influence of this illusion. 


Section III. 
The Mathematscian. 
. Tur intellectual habits of the Mathematician are, in some 


respects, the same with those we have been now’ considering ; 
but, in-other respects, they differ widely. Both are favourable 
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toithe improvement: of the: power, of aééeniion ; but not in the 
same manner, nor in the same degree. 


Those of the metaphysician give a capacity of fixing the at- 
tention on the subjects of our consciousness, without being 
distracted by things external; but they afford little or no ex- 
ercise to that species of attention which enables us to follow 
long processes of reasoning, and to keep in view all the va- 
rious steps of an investigation till we arrive at the conclusion. 
In mathematics, such processes are much longer than in any 
other science ; and hence the study of it is peculiarly calculat- 
ed to strengthen the power of steady and concatenated think- 
ing ;—a power which, in all the pursuits of life, whether spe- 
culative or active, is one of the most valuable endowments we 
can possess. This command of attention, however, it may be 
proper to add, is to be acquired, not by the practice of the 
modern methods, but by the study of the Greek geometry ; 
more particularly, by accustoming ourselves to pursue long 
trains of demonstration, without availing ourselves of the aid 
of any sensible diagrams ; the thoughts being directed solely to 
those ideal delineations which the powers of conception and 
of memory enable us to form. * 





* The following remark of Depcartes on a peculiarity in the intellectual character 
of mathematicians, has, at first view, very much the air of a paradox ; and yet, from the 
great eminence of the author, both in mathematics and metaphysics, every thing that 
falle from his pen on such a subject is well entitled to a careful examination. His 
words, literally interpreted, seem to imply, that Imagination is a faculty which mathe- 
matidil. studies tend, in. an extraordinary degree, to exercise anid cultivate; and that it 
is owing to this, that mathematicians seldom succeed in metaphysical reasonings ; 
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It-is not, however, on such efforts alone that the success: of 
our researches depends in many of our most important in- 








wisess the obvious and indisputable fact is, that, of all the departments of ithe 
knewledge, mathematics is that in which imagination is Jeast concerned. “+ Admodum 
« difficile est, uti scribis, Analystarum vestrorum opiniones de existentia Dei, deque 
“honore illi exhibendo, corrigere, non quod desint satis valide rationes quibus cam 
“ vincantur, sed quia ejusmodi homings cum putent se pollere Ingenio, seepe sunt minus 
‘quam alii, rationi obsequentes ; ea enim ingenii pars, tmaginatio nempe, que ad 
«“ Mathesin maxime juvat, plus nocet quam prodest ad metaphysicas speculationes.”— 
(Cartesii Epist. Pars. II. Ep. xxxiii.) 

On a more attentive consideration, however, of this passage, it occurs to me, that the 
word imagination is to be here understood, not in its ordinary sense, but as synonymous 
with conception, 2 defined and used inthese Fr.emen‘rs ; on which supposition the re- 
mark of Descartes amounts to no more than this,—that the habit of geometers of con- 
templating diagrams while carrying on their reasonings, is adverse to the cultivation 
of those powers of abstracted reflection, on which the success of our metaphysical re- 
searches depends. I am confirmed in the justness of this interpretation by a passage in 
a letter addressed to Earl Stanhope, (22d of March, 1751,) by the late Dr Robert Simp- 
son of Glasgow, in which that very distinguished mathematician plainly understands 
the word Jmagination in the same sense in which I have supposed it to be employed by 
Descartes. This passage is on other accounts an object of curiosity ; as the slightest 
relic from the hand of such a writer always is, when he records any phenomena connect- 
ed with the history of his own mind. 

“ Persons of my age (now past sixty-three) generally lose the ability they had when 
younger, of a quick and ready imagination ; and their memory (which, in my opinion, 
“is either the imagination of sensations past, or the recalling the imaginations we had 
“' formerly,) manifestly decays; and so far with te, that I have oftentimes difficulty to 
recall those I had the last hour, or even a few minutes before. And in long investi- 

« gations, where it is necessary to look back a good way, this inability is most easily 
« observed, especially where most of the steps are not wrote down ; for I remember 
“ when I could go through a longer series of steps without writing than I can now well 
Pacdacietens of it. This, my Lord, makes me afraid that I shall not be le to 


« engage in the undertaking you are pleased ta recommend to me, and which, indeed, 
4 
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quiries. . How: accurate soever the logical process may be,—if 
gar first principles be rashly assumed,—-or, if our terms be in- 
definite and ambiguous, there is no absurdity so great that 
we may not be brought to adopt it ; and it unfortunately hap- 
pens, that, while mathematical studies exercise the faculty of 
reasoning or deduction, they give no employment to the other 
powers of the understanding concerned in the investigation of 
truth. On the contrary, they are apt to produce a facility in 
the admission of dafa; and a circumscription of the field of 
speculation by partial and arbitrary definitions. Of this many 
examples might be quoted from the works of those geometri- 
cians and algebraists, who, without the advantages of a very 
liberal education, or of an extensive commerce with the world, 
have ventured to speculate on questions beyond the limits of 
their ordinary pursuits. A very respectable mathematician of 
the Roman Catholic persuasion seems to have felt somewhat 
of this bias in himself, when he excused himself from inter- 
meddling with theological disputes, by saying, “ That it was 
“the business of the Sorbonne to discuss; of the Pope to de- 
“cide; and of the Mathematician to go to Heaven in a per- 
“ pendicular line.” * The atheism and materialism professed 





“ would be very agreeable to me; the applying the method of the ancients to the mo- 

«¢ dern inventions, so as they might be demonstrated in such a way as would (to use 

“‘ your Lordship’s just and elegant description of accuracy and strictness,) convince an 

« Euclid, an Archimedes, or an Appollonius, risen from the grave to examine them,” 
See the very interesting Memoir of Dr Simpson by Dr Traill. 

* « J} disoit en propres termes (M. Ozanam) qu'il appartient aux docteurs de Sor- 

« ponte de disputer, au Pape de prononcer, et au mathematicien d’ alles s au Paradis en 
4 * ligne perpendiculaire.”"—Eloge de M. Ozanam par Fontenelle. 
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by autins Ibe methéhiativiuns: onctine-comtineht, désclimuspentssin 
riley edltesitarts casted ito the véry! zante causés carenedulity 
Melding itself up:as blindly to the fashichable.dishelief, ofabe 
deg, as that of their predecessors submitted itself to: thaicracd 
of the infallible church. * 





Phe bias now mentioned is strenuthenedby.another cir¢im- 
stance ;-<uthe confidence which: the mere mathematician nata 
rally acquires in his powers of reasoning and judgment ;-—<din 
consequence of which, though he may be prevented, in his 
own pursuits, from going far astray, by the absurdities to which 
his ertors lead: ‘him, ‘he is seldom apt to be revolted byiabsurd 
conclusions inthe other sciences. . Even in physies, mathema- 
ticians have been’ led to acquiesce in conclusions which appear 
ludicrous to men of different habits. Thus, in the Mechanses 
of ‘Euler, that illustrious man, after arriving at a result:tvhich 
startled his own common sense from its apparent extravagance, 
jitofesses, nevertheless, in the following memorable words,:his 
implicit faith in the infallibility-of the algebraical art :::“ Sed 





, Mr Locke speaks somewhat vaguely on the subject of mathemati¢al ter Si 
“ Would you ave a ra reason well, you must use him to it betimes, exercise hie mind 
<cif bueerVing'the conndétfon’ ‘of i van ‘ahd follow them ‘in’ trains ‘Woehing'< 
« Hottat! thins mathensavickiwhidh, therefore, f think thould be tangit pil'‘thoudk vhrorhive 
abe Ging and; gppget patty. net 99 Hach to; stake them jmathematicims, ag 0 x 
* them reasonable creatures.” —( Conduct of the Understanding. ) Lord Bacon is much 
more precise on thie head. «ia man’s wit be wandering, let him study the mathema- 


me “Bes ‘rer in’ Badsonberatbna WE hie wit be Gilet Sea Rapdweete ‘he ini be 
nstre gin 
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“ poteus ealtulo Algsbraico quam nostro judicio est fidendum.” * 
Fhe intrepidity with which the earliest: writers on the arith- 
metic of infinites followed out their principles to their most 
paradoxical and revolting conclusions; affords a stil more pal 
pable illustration of the same remark. — : 


: The following instances of a misapplication of mathematical 
principles are mentioned by the first mathematician of the 


present age. 


“J rank also in the number of illusions, the application 
‘which Leibnitz and Daniel Bernoulli have made of the cal- 
“culus.of probabilities to the summation of series. If we re- 
«duce the fraction, whose numerator is 1, and whose denomi- 
“nator is 1 + 2 to a series, whose terms are arranged according 
“ to the powers of 2; it is easy to see, that, supposing # = 1, the 
“ fraction becomes 4 ; and the series becomes -+- 1 —1 + 1—.1, 
“ &c..&c. By adding the two first terms, the two next, and 
“so of the rest, we transform the series into another, having 
“each term — Zero. Hence, Grandi, an Italian Jesuit, had in- 
“ferred the possibility of the Creation; because the series 
“ being always equal to }, he saw that fraction created out of 
“an infinity of Zeros; that is, out of nothing.t It was thus 
“that Leibnitz saw an image of the Creation in his binary 
« arithmetic, where he employed only two characters, Zero and 





* See Rebin’s Remarks on Euler’s Treatise of Motion, Sections 27, 28, 29, 30, 59. 

+ Fo readers unaccustomed to the algebraical notation, it may be proper to mention, 
that Grandi’ ® inference amounted to this, that an infinite series of nothings i is equal to 
one-half. 
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«Unity. He imagined that Unity might-represerit God, and 
«Zero, nothing ; and that thé Supreme Being -might’ have 
# brought all things: out of nothing, as: Unity-with Zereex- 
‘presses all numbers: in this:system of’ arithmetic.’ ‘This itea 
« pleased Leibnitz so much, 'that he communicated the'reniark 
“to the Jesuit Grimaldi, president of the Mathematical Board 
«in China, in the hope that'this emblem of the création would 
“convert to Christianity the reigning: emperor, who was par- 
“ ticularly attached to the sciences. I record this anecdote on- 
“ly to show how far the prejudices of infancy may mislead 
“the greatest men.” * 


The ‘misapplieations of mathematical principles here point- 
ed out by Laplace, are certainly extremely curious, and. may 
furnish a subject for very important reflections to the philoso- 
phical -togician ;:but while they serve to illustrate the inyluence 
exercised over the'most powerful minds by the’ prejudices of infan- 
oy, they may be:considered also as examples of the absurdities 
into: which. mathematicians are apt to run, when they apply 
their predominant habits of thinking and reasoning to the in- 
vestigation of metaphysical or moral truths. Some! other ex- 
‘amples of the same thing might, if Ido not greatly deceive 
myself, be produced even from the Philosophical Essay on Pro- 


In a very ingenious and learned article of the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica, (commonly; end I believe 





* Essai Philosophighe wiv lée Probubilites, pur M. te Comte Laplact,pyp.194; 495. 
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justly, ascribed. 4e.onp of my. best, fiends) the. following pas- 
sage ocours: * »¢ The formation of arculating decimals affords a 

“, fine. illustration of ‘that secret concatenation which binds the 
“succession of., physical, events, and determines. the.. various, 
4.though ‘lengthened. cycles of the returning seasons; 7} @ prin- 
“ciple which the ancient Stoics, and some other philosophers, | 
“ have. boldly extended to the moral world.” This remark, 
I cannot help considering as a still finer sllustratson of the influ- 
ence of mathematical habits of thinking on an understanding 
remarkable for its vigour and originality. 


These inconvenient effects of mathematical studies are to be 
cured only by. an examination of the circumstances which dis- 
criminate mathematics from the other sciences; and which 
enable us, in that branch of knowledge, to arrive at demon- 
strative certainty, while, in the others, nothing is to be looked 
for beyond probability. Had these circumstances been duly 
weighed by Pitcairn and Cheyne, they would never have con- 
ceived the extravagant project of compensating, by the rigour 
of a few. mathematical steps, for the uncertainty which must 
necessarily attend all our dafa, when we reason on medical 
subjects. “Non dubito” (says the former of these writers) 
“me solvisse nobile problema, quod est, dato morbo, invenire 
“remedium. Jamque opus exegi.” Other attempts, still 
more absurd, have been made to apply mathematical reason- 
ing to morals. 





c be Article Aaitrumeric.. 
t Are we then te consider circulating decimals as physical events ? 
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_ The bias towards dogmatism, which I haye been neysimputy, 
ing te mathematicians, is, Lam sensible, inconsistent. with, the 
commen opinion, that their favourite pursuits: have- a.tenden-. 
cy.40 encourage a sceptical disposition, unfriendly. to, the abe. 
lief of moral truths, and to a-‘manly and steady. conduct in; the 
affairs of life. As no evidence is admitted, by the mathemati, 
cian in his own inquiries, but that of strict demonstration, it 
is imagined that there is a danger of his insisting on the same 
evidence with respect to some truths which do not. admit of it. 
The late Dr John Gregory himself, the early part of whose 
life was devoted to mathematical pursuits, and who possessed a 
considerable share of the mathematical genius which hasbeen 
so long hereditary in his family, while he avows his own par- 
tiality for a science, which he with great truth calls “ the most 
“ bewitching of all. studies,” has given some countenance. to 
this idea ;* and, in general, its justness seems to be admitted 
by the warmest admirers of mathematics. That it has very 
little foundation, however, either in theory or in fact, . the 
slightest consideration of the subject is sufficient to evince. . 





It was already said, that the speculative propositions: of ma- 
thematics do not relate to facts; and that all we are convinced 
of by any demonstration in the science, is of a necessary on 
nection ‘subsisting between certain suppositions and: ‘certain 
conclusions. When we'find these suppositions actually take 
place in a particular instance, the demonstration:forces- us :to 
apply: the ‘conckusion. Thus, if I could-form ‘a -triangle, -the 
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tH Sides! UP WHidh!' Were" accutatety-iniathematical etraight 
Tithts! Finight ‘affiti’ of this individual figure; ‘that’ its three 
Highs ‘are equial'to’two right angles : but, as the ittiperfection 
of'my senses ‘puts it out of my power to be, in any cise; certain 
of'the exact correspondence of the diagrams which ‘¥détine- 
ate; with the definitions given in the elements. of Géometry, 
I néver can apply with confidence to a particular figure, # mé- 
thematical theorem. On the other hand, it appears from the 
daily testimony of our senses, that the speculative truths of 
geometry may be applied to material objects with a degree of 
accuracy sufficient for the purposes of life; and from such ap- 
plications of them, advantages of the most important kind 
have been gained to society. It is only in cases of this descrip- 
tion that a mathematical proposition is expressive of a fact; 
and it must be remarked, that wherever this happens, the as- 
sertion partakes more or less of that uncertainty which has 
been so often complained of in the other sciences. It partakes 
of that uncertainty which arises from the imperfection of our 
organs of perception ; and it is exposed to all the sceptical 
cavils which have been suggested with respect to the deceptions 
of the senses. In some of the practical applications of mathe- 
matical truths, the uncertainty is wonderfully increased... In 
proof of the greater part of astronomical facts, on which we 
every day reason, we have only the evidence of testimony ; and 
this evidence relates to facts which cannot be ascertained with- 
out an uncommon degree of skill and attention. I never heard 
of any mathematician who was a sceptic in. astronomy: or. phy- 
sicsf .and yet, there are few branches of knowledge which lie 
-‘more-oper to. metaphysical quibbles, ..On the.contrary, do we 





